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OUR NAVY. 


THERE is not another instance in the history of the world where a 
nation has attained such grand proportions or achieved such material 
triumphs in so short a space of time as the United States of America. 
Although yet in her infancy, our country stands almost on a parallel 
with her mother, England, the sails of whose commerce whiten every 
sea, whose steam lines encircle the world, and whose children are every- 
where founding great empires and introducing the English language to 
the uttermost corners of the earth. 

It does not seem to be natural for a state to attain such greatness with 
such rapidity, after separating itself from the guidance of the mother- 
country, any more than for a child to walk with safety without the 
guidance of a parent; but such is the case. A century ago we counted 
but three millions of people, widely scattered over a strip of continent 
bordering the Atlantic, with slow communication with distant states, and 
with little prospect of ever achieving the commercial importance that 
has been thrust’ upon us, or occupying the place in history that is now 
our own. 

We have passed through great wars, including a civil strife that 
threatened to sap our very life, disease has at times decimated the fairest 
portion of our country ; indeed, we have not been exempt from any of 
the ills to which the body politic is subject. We have achieved success 
in spite of stupid legislation (such as no other free country has ever 
been cursed with), owing, in a measure, to the untiring energy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and still more to natural causes, which last should 
have made us twice as great as we are at present. 

It is true we are almost on an equality with our mother-country, 
whose population has scarcely doubled since we escaped from the 
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leading-strings, for at this moment our exports to England amount 
to $438,000,000, while hers to this country are only $186,000,000. 

The value of American and foreign shipping employed in the trade 
of this country amounts to $200,000,000; our railways are estimated 
as worth $4,600,000,000; and the value of commodities transported 
annually over our 75,000 miles of railroads amounts to upwards of 
$18,000,000,000. 

These are but a few items mentioned to show the greatness to which 
we have attained in a century, and if in some respects we do not yet 
surpass Old England, in others we are traveling past her at a speed she 
cannot check nor hope to equal. 

Our mighty resources are the wonder of the world; wealth in this 
country seems to be lying around loose and without protection for the 
veriest pirates to prey upon when opportunity serves. Pirates on ship- 
board are not the only ones, for there are piratical nations who, seeing 
the decadence of their own commerce and the unprotected condition of 
ours, would swoop down upon it with blows from which it may not 
recover in a century. 

All familiar with history will remember the Berlin and Milan 
decrees of Napoleon, by which hundreds of American merchant vessels 
were seized and confiscated ; and so long was the compensation for these 
outrages withheld, that most of those interested were in their graves 
before the small amount allowed as damages was awarded. These great 
losses were owing to the fact that we had no American ships of war to 
prevent aggressions or to make reprisals. 

Who does not recall the depredations of the Barbary pirates in cap- 
turing our vessels and enslaving their crews,—the degrading yearly 
tribute paid to these vagabonds, until the patience of our citizens was 
completely exhausted, and they cried out for a navy to put a stop to 
such outrages and punish the perpetrators? A naval force soon brought 
the piratical powers to terms, freeing our citizens and shutting up the 
corsairs in their strongholds. 

During the wars of Napoleon, which involved most of the maritime 
powers, their mutual hostility led them to trespass on the privileges of 
neutrals, by which our commerce suffered severely. The encroachments 
of our old ally, France, on the rights of American citizens led to a 
quasi-war with that country. The French presumed too much upon 
the assistance they had given us during our Revolution and upon our 
weakness as a naval power, and their cruisers captured our merchant 
ships even upon our own coasts. We hastily fitted out cruisers, and 
although our navy was a half-organized affair, they went boldly forth 
to battle with the second naval power in the world. In eighteen months 
sixty-four public and private armed French cruisers were captured and 
sent in, the enemy’s commerce in the West Indies was destroyed, and * 
numbers of our vessels taken by the French were recaptured. 
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But all this was not done until our country had experienced serious 
losses, and the result was that no further arbitrary acts were attempted 
by the French after the victories gained by our gallant little navy. 

It will hardly be denied that peace was forced upon Great Britain 
in the war of 1812 by the activity and gallantry of our naval forces, 
which gained such substantial victories and caused such destruction to 
British commerce that the popular sentiment of England, echoed by 
Cobbett, shamed the ministry into bringing about a peace. 

Yet even after that war, when there were so many glorious traditions 
connected with our navy, the ships, with a few exceptions, were sold and 
most of the officers and men discharged from the service; and although 
we at that time inaugurated a naval system,—the only good one we have 
ever had,—it was on a small scale not at all suited to the requirements 
or the dignity of our country. 

In our war with Mexico the United States navy performed a promi- 
nent part. Indeed, without its aid our army could not have landed and 
would have had to retire geeiaay, which would have been equiva- 
lent to a defeat. 

In our difficulty with Paraguay, caused by the ill treatment of Ameri- 
can citizens by the President of that country, we sent a few old gunboats 
and one or two canal-boats improvised into ships of war, a squadron 
with which Commodore Shubrick exacted an apology from the ruler of 
Paraguay, who feared the prestige of the American navy far more than 
the actual force brought against him. 

The record of our navy during the war of the Rebellion should never 
be forgotten. The navy rendered such aid to the army that it greatly 
increased the strength of the latter, to say nothing of its own gallant 
work at Port Royal, New Orleans, Mobile, Port Hudson, Fort Fisher, 
and many other victories not surpassed in naval history. 

Yet notwithstanding all its achievements and the evident necessity for 
a navy, no sooner is a war ended than the navy is cast aside as useless. 
We have had but one or two prominent statesmen with sufficiently 
broad and comprehensive views to enable them to see the necessity of a 
permanent naval establishment for a country with over forty millions 
of people and with a commerce second only to that of Great Britain. 

The time has, however, arrived when we must arouse from our 
lethargy concerning this arm of defense upon which in the near future 
we must depend for the protection of our national interests (a small 
portion of which we have enumerated herein). If we are to build up a 
commerce in the future we must have a police of the sea to protect it 
in every part of the globe. 

Although differing somewhat in our form of government from Great 
Britain, we are both aiming to extend our commerce to every part of 
the globe, and if we wish to succeed we must in a measure follow the 
example of our rival. 
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Centuries ago England passed her first navigation act, the purpose 
of which was to encourage native ship-building and augment the power 
of the state, by introducing into the mercantile marine a larger class of 
vessels, such as could be made available for war purposes. She soon 
outstripped her rivals, Holland and Spain, and her flag floated tri- 
umphantly upon her merchant ships in every quarter of the globe, 
forcing English trade and manufactures everywhere. 

While England was building up her commerce she was paying par- 
ticular attention to her navy, which has from time to time been more 
than a match for the navies of the world combined. 

From year to year, regardless of the cost, the British navy has been 
remodeled to suit the changes of the period, until she is stronger than 
ever before, and can bid defiance to the naval powers of Europe. 

In the mean time; we have not shown any energy in defending our 
coasts or protecting our commerce. Our navy has dwindled away to a 
trifling number of vessels, and even of these report does not speak well, 
and while we boast superiority to Great Britain in the material products 
of our country, of our great railway system, our power to feed the world, 
etc., etc., we show no capacity whatever to protect our growing interests, 
which lie at the mercy of any freebooting country which may choose to 
assail them. We are constantly talking war without any preparation 
for carrying it on, trusting to the energy of our people to provide means 
of offense and defense when occasion requires us to act. 

No such want of system as this will suit a great country like these 
United States, and we shall wake up some day and find that, although 
we have shown immense energy in accumulating the blessings of life, 
and that our material interests are increasing above those of all other 
nations, we have not yet acquired the sense to protect them, or the means 
to punish those who would injure us if they could, and deprive us of 
that commercial prosperity which is the foundation of our national 
greatness. The absurdity of the policy practiced towards the United 
States navy will be still more apparent if we consider that it cost but 
thirty-three cents annually, per capita, of the population of the country. 

It is scarcely worth while at this late hour to enter upon a discussion 
of the causes of the decadence of that naval system we once possessed, or 
to lay upon any one the blame for the deficiencies of our navy at the 
present time, and its wants of adaptation to the needs of a great com- 
mercial country. 

Even in the opinion of members of Congress the time has arrived to 
drop discussions, which can do no good, and begin the work of recon- 
structing our navy upon a scale which will enable us to place ourselves 
in as prominent a position as we once held on the ocean. We shall 
start on this voyage of reconstruction with all the lights of science before 
us, and with a prospect of avoiding the great mistakes of European ° 
nations. 
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Since the genius of Ericsson demonstrated in 1862 the impractica- 
bility of using wooden ships against the improved artillery then coming 
into vogue, it matters indeed but little whether we have made advances 
in producing the successive ships of the period, the fashions of which 
have been almost as evanescent as those devised in Paris for the benefit 
of the ladies. Had we plunged into the race of building expensive iron- 
clads, such as those of the European navies, we should probably have 
made even greater mistakes than have been committed abroad, and in- 
stead of, as at present, exclaiming that we have no navy, we should 
have complained that we had too much of a good thing. 

What few ships we have built since the late civil war were of small 
size and of little importance one way or the other. Most of them 
would be considered in the British navy as dispatch vessels, forming 
but a small part of a navy’s strength. 

Such vessels have served to teach embryo constructors the rudiments 
of naval architecture, or give some private contractor an opportunity to 
bring his claims before Congress and embroil himself with future Navy 
Departments, but no large amount of money has been appropriated by 
Congress to be spent in legitimate construction of ships. 

Not over eight vessels were legalized by Congress, and of these only 
two were fit to perform the duties of ships of war. 

Little can be said of the liberality of Congress in appropriating 
money for the increase of the navy, or of their wisdom in failing to 
inaugurate a system by which a navy adequate to the wants of the 
country can from year to year be gradually built up on a judicious and 
economical plan, and which, when built, should be organized and con- 
ducted on those principles of subordination and discipline which, till 
within the past few years, have made our navy so strong. . 

When the civil war ended we had a really formidable force afloat 
and a powerful one in the background, ready to be launched in case any 
foreign power should interfere with the quarrel which imperiled the 
nation’s life. At the close of the war we had just begun to develop the 
great resources of our ship- and steam-engine-builders, and for a time 
we could have bid defiance to the best navy in Europe, not so much on 
account of the strength of our ships as of their unrivaled speed, which 
placed the ocean commerce at our mercy. And here I would remark 
that credit was scarcely ever given to the spirit that animated our Navy 
Department, by whose energy a fleet was built that kept England quiet 
on one hand and made France feel humiliated on the other, and glad to 
recede from a position in which she had so unwisely and faithlessly 
placed herself. 

That navy, which has since undergone severe criticism, was built for 
a purpose, and answered that purpose well. It was, if you please, a 
threat to England and France, as much as to say, “ Interfere with us 
and we will destroy your commerce”; and although the timbers of that 
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navy have crumbled to dust and the hulls of the improvised ironclads 
have been melted into pot metal, the energy and determination of our 
government have not been forgotten by those who hoped to triumph 
over us in our supposed time of weakness, and will stand in history as 
one of the most remarkable incidents of our political life. 

No honorable future can be in store for us if we continue waiting to 
reap the benefit of the experience of other powers. They have at last 
come to the end of their tether, and there is no longer room for dis- 
cussion whether ships or guns will whip in the great struggle for 
supremacy, since it is conceded that guns have won the day, and that the 
destruction of a ship’s hull by heavy shot is a mere matter of time, and 
not a long time at that. 

This is a theory that could only be demonstrated by experiment, and 
the solving of the problem was no doubt worth all the money popularly 
supposed to have been wasted, since it has kept the world at peace, all 
nations avoiding a conflict, apparently appalled by the dreadful results 
that would have followed serious hostilities between two great naval 
powers. 

Notwithstanding the proven superiority of guns, it would be wrong 
to pronounce the navies of Europe “failures” ; for in spite of the mistakes 
committed in every country, the ships occupy nearly the same relative 
positions towards one another as they did previous to our civil war, 
England leading and France following. We have at least the consola- 
tion of knowing that if we have built no vessels we have made no mis- 
takes to seriously compromise us, and yet we have the experience of all 
other nations to guide us in the future. 

Nearly all foreign navies have committed one serious error in con- 
structing their ships of war with projecting “snouts” for the purpose of 
ramming their opponents. In time of action, when ramming is resorted 
to, such a construction will prove an element of great weakness, and 
the chances are that both parties will fall victims to their faulty method 
of ship-building. 

For an illustration of this take the sinking of the German ironclad 
“ Grosser Kiirfurst” by her consort, the “K6énig Wilhelm.” Although 
the collision was very slight, one vessel sunk immediately, and the other 
came near foundering before she could get into port. 

Every one conversant with ship-building is aware that a straight stem 
and the sharp portion of the bow filled with “dead wood” is the 
strongest method of construction, and that a vessel of this form will 
strike a more effective blow than if provided with a “snout,” and will 
go through the heaviest ironclad with little damage to herself. This I 
know from experience, and many an ocean steamer that has run down 
and sunk a large ship without her passengers knowing anything about 
it could give evidence to the same effect. 

Admitting this to be true, how defective will appear the snout-built 
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ships of European navies, which have their weakest point in the bow, 
which should be made the strongest. We have but one ship constructed 
on this false principle, and it is to be hoped she will be the last; being 
a wooden vessel she can easily be altered. 

It is the power of crushing, not of penetrating, which lays a vessel 
open from rail to keel. 

It would be useless to point out this mistake of construction to 
European naval architects,—they would not heed it. It was long ere 
foreigners would adopt our parlor-cars on their railroads, and nothing 
would induce them to use our bell-punch (!) ; but at least we can ourselves 
avoid.their mistakes. 

The question arises, How shall we build up a navy ourselves and 
shun the errors of other maritime powers? We shall find the problem 
difficult to solve in the beginning. 

The science of constructing large iron vessels in England and France 
has almost reached perfection. Since the system of building heavily- 
armored vessels has been introduced into foreign navies, new devices 
have been crowded upon constructors to enable them to accommodate 
the plans to the various requirements of naval warfare. Such demands 
have been made on scientific ingenuity that it is almost impossible to 
keep pace with them, and to master all the theories requires more than 
the ordinary abilities possessed by ship-builders in the United States. 

We have never had any ships to build of such size as are built abroad, 
and consequently it would require some time and experience to enable 
us to master this subject; still, it can be done when the government 
offers the inducement, and well done. 

I do not think there is any matter connected with ship-construction 
or steam-engineering which cannot be mastered in this country, although 
the subject will require a year or two of study before driving a nail or 
forging a screw. It will not do to leave this matter to be worked out 
by any one man, but the best talent of the navy and the country must 
be evoked, and practical and scientific men must unite in the attempt to 
bring our navy to the highest scientific standard. 

Congress proposes to establish a board or commission to take into 
consideration the plans to be adopted in the navy and the money to be 
spent, and there will be such an amount of responsibility resting on the 
members of this council, that they will doubtless be very careful in 
adopting any fixed plans of vessels. 

The greatest trouble seems to be in having too many members on 
the proposed board to devise plans, which can be better elaborated by 
a smaller number. The board proposed is to consist of twelve persons 
of various ranks and degrees of expertness to have charge of this special 
matter of organization, and their conclusions may be adopted or rejected 
by the Secretary of the Navy (?). 

Whatever the merits or defects of such a plan may be, it is the off- 
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spring of Congress, and whether it will result in anything remains to 
be seen,—no naval man is responsible for its birth. 

We may yet, through our native ingenuity, develop a better class of 
war vessel than has been devised by the highest European science, which 
may likely in a few years be called upon to remodel the navies of all 
the different nations. The number of members in our proposed board 
seems to be ample, as there is one for every sign of the zodiac, or one for 
each month in the year. 

In time of profound peace the navy loses its hold upon the national 
heart, if there is such an article, and without any actual cause becomes 
unpopular with a class of the community. A practical people like our 
own, who are exceedingly sensitive with regard to the amount of taxes 
they have to pay, are too apt to give heed to sensational newspapers, who — 
urge that a navy is of,no use in time of peace. Many persons are hos- 
tile to the navy from ignorance, others oppose it from disloyalty and 
“pure cussedness,” which will make some persons growl even when 
served with angels on toast for breakfast. 

There is really no good reason to-day, any more than there was six- 
teen years ago, for the decay of the popularity of our navy. Its officers 
not finding anything to do at present in the way of warlike demonstra- 
tions, are engaged in wide and beneficent fields of labor and researches 
in science by which the whole world is benefited. 

The United States vessels of war are engaged in the most distant seas 
in hydrographic surveys, marking out the innumerable hidden dangers 
which have strewn the ocean with the wrecks of merchant ships, and 
indicating the path over the sea so plainly that the danger of wreck is 
reduced toa minimum. The Pacific Ocean has been traversed for years 
by our naval vessels, devoting their time to hydrographic surveys and 
the physical geography of the ocean. 

It is through the researches by our naval officers into the physical 
geography of the sea that we have arrived at that perfection in the 
study of many important problems which, up to within a late date, 
have been merely matters of conjecture. 

History records no more laudable event than the opening of the em- 
pire of Japan to the commerce of the world by our naval forces under 
Commodore Perry, after that country had been virtually closed to the 
world for two hundred years. 

The most extensive and successful expedition for exploring the islands 
and shores of the Pacific Ocean was that under the orders of Commander 
Wilkes, U.S.N., which gave to the world an immense mass of practical 
and scientific information, embracing every branch of knowledge. 

Our naval vessels have advanced to nearly the farthest limit in the 
way to the North Pole, and the energy and research of our officers in 
this direction have never been surpassed. 

At the present moment our naval officers on the Coast Survey are 
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delighting the scientific world by the wonderful development of sub- 
marine life they are bringing to the surface from the depths of the Gulf 
Stream, two thousand fathoms under water, and registering the course 
and velocity of those mysterious ocean currents which are supposed to 
cause or govern many of the natural phenomena hitherto little under- 
stood. 

Take our navy when you will, in peace or in war, and it will be 
found in the active performance of important duties and adding fresh 
renown to the flag of our country. In whatever position naval officers 
are placed, they perform their duty with faithfulness and integrity not 
surpassed by any class of citizens, and the instances are rare of officers 
educated in, and thoroughly identified with, the service who have soiled 


their escutcheons by dishonorable actions. 
D. D. P. 
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POLAR COLONIZATION AND THE PRELIMI- 
NARY ARCTIC EXPEDITION OF 1877-78. 











A NARRATIVE of the expedition of the “ Florence” would be incom- 
plete without some description of the plan of Polar exploration of 
which this expedition formed a part, and which distinguished it from 
an ordinary whaling voyage and gave it a more than national interest. 

This plan proposes the settlement of the various interesting problems 
relating to the northern portions of the American continent and of 
Greenland, even to the Pole itself, by the establishment on the shore 
of Lady Franklin’s Bay, in latitude 81° 40’ N., of a colony that should 
remain until the field of discovery in that direction was exhausted, or 
until the impracticability of farther progress was fully demonstrated. 

The site of the proposed colony is located in the immediate vicinity 
of the seam of coal found by the English expedition of 1875-76, and 
near the winter-quarters of the “ Discovery” of that expedition. It is 
probable that this location can be reached annually by a steam-vessel 
without serious difficulty, and the question of supplies and relief for 
the colony is thus rendered an easy one. 

The colony should consist of at least fifty selected white men, in- 
cluding officers, surgeons, and scientists, and be reinforced by as many 
native Esquimaux as could be induced to migrate from their homes 
along the shores of Cumberland Gulf, or some other favorable locality 
on the mainland in that region. 

The original outfit should comprise provisions and other necessary 
supplies for three years, at the expiration of which time it is believed 
the work of the colony will have been accomplished. To guard against 
accidents, however, it is proposed that each year the visiting vessel shall 
carry out a moderate supply of fresh stores, and a limited number of 
fresh colonists to replace those who have become disheartened or dis- 
abled, or who from any cause whatever may wish to return home. 

With substantial frame buildings, that could be carried in sections 
on shipboard and put together after reaching the colony, the party 
could be made as comfortable and as safe from climatic dangers as are 
the employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company, scattered along the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay and at the isolated posts extending through the in- 
terior of British America to the Arctic circle, or as safe as the men 
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of the United States Signal Service stationed upon Mount Washington 
and Pike’s Peak. 

It is hoped that Congress will authorize the employment on the 
expedition of a sufficient number of officers and men, detailed from 
the military and naval services, to form at least the governing element 
of the colony, for the purpose of securing the discipline that is abso- 
lutely essential to success in an enterprise surrounded with so many 
discomforts as Polar exploration. 

All these colonists should be selected with a view to their especial 
fitness for the work and to their physical powers of endurance. Such 
men, it is believed, can be found in the army and navy of the United 
States, who will gladly volunteer for this service, and, having under- 
taken the enterprise, will carry the American flag as far north as the 
limits of human daring and human endurance will permit. 

The purely scientific work of the expedition it is proposed shall be 
under the direction of the National Academy of Science, which will 
insure a thoroughness of research that cannot fail to produce gratifying 
results to the world of science. 

A novel feature in Arctic work will be the employment of such 
modern improvements in the means of communication and locomotion 
as the telegraph and the balloon. 

Several hundreds of miles of light, flexible wire will be taken for 
the purpose of connecting the colony at Lady Franklin’s Bay with 
any subsidiary one that may be temporarily established at other points. 

The necessary battery and instruments, including telephones, to equip 
this line will of course be taken. 

If a magneto-instrument fails to give satisfaction, the galvanic cur- 
rent can be used and the battery prevented from freezing by locating it 
permanently at the main colony, where the amount of fuel will enable 
fires to be kept constantly burning. ~ 

A few sets of signal equipments such as are used in the Army Signal 
Service would also form an indispensable part of the equipment, and 
every member of the expedition would be taught their use. 

The proper useof balloons will, it is believed, greatly simplify the work 
of exploration and lessen its difficulties. A series of experiments made 
under my direction by Professor S. A. King, the distinguished American 
aeronaut, during the past eighteen months has demonstrated the practi- 
cability of balloon service in the Arctic regions, under proper manage- 
ment, and with the material known to be available at Lady Franklin’s 
Bay and the facilities that could be transported on shipboard. A small 
gas generator, devised by Professor King, not to exceed four feet in diam- 
eter and eight feet in height, is found to be ample for the inflation of a 
balloon of sufficient capacity to transport several men and the necessary 
supplies for periods of time varying from ten to thirty days. 

The discovery by Professor King, during these experiments, of an 
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envelope or covering that will retain gas for thirty days under ordinary 
temperature and at moderate elevation, marks an important step in 
aeronautics and permits a use to be made of bailoons not hitherto 
possible. 

The principal use proposed to be made of them in connection with 
the colony is from captive ascensions to determine favorable routes for 
travel, and their possible use, under favoring circumstances, for trans- 
porting supplies and small exploring parties from point to point. Once 
fairly inflated, it is known that a balloon covered with the new material 
referred to will retain sufficient ascensive power to permit it to be drawn 
down to the ground or ice without injury, from ten to twenty times, in 
as many days. Such facility of movement will largely increase the 
capacity of the expedition and facilitate its work. 

The experience df the expeditions of Captains Hall and Nares shows 
that within the Arctic circle and in the vicinity of the proposed colony 
the seasons vary as markedly as in the more temperate southern lati- 
tudes, and that the icy barriers to the Pole are sometimes broken up by 
favoring winds and temperature. 

Where the lookout of the “ Polaris” reported open water just beyond 
the pack-ice that impeded the progress of that ill-fated vessel, Captain 
Nares found, in 1875-76, solid ice, through which no vessel could force 
its way, and over which, so rough was its surface, the sledge-parties 
could not advance. 

To obtain satisfactory results therefore, prompt advantage must be 
taken of any favorable circumstance that offers; and, as these may come 
at rare intervals, to do so with the greatest assurance of success, and 
with the least expenditure of time, money, and possibly of human life, 
it is essential that the exploring party, fully prepared, be on the ground 
ready to act at a moment’s notice. 

One feature only of the plan I have proposed has been criticised, 
and that is the enforced return of the vessel to the United States after 
landing the colonists and their supplies. This feature I consider a most 
important element of success. Past experience shows that expeditions 
weil fitted out, and manned by gallant officers and men, have failed 
because at the time, which must come to all expeditions when the hope 
of glory in the distant future is outbalanced by the stern discomforts 
of the immediate present, the means of escape were at hand and were 
availed of, with a total disregard of the original purposes for which the 
enterprises were set on foot. By removing this temptation to retreat it 
is believed that better and steadier work will be secured. 

To carry out an enterprise of this magnitude requires an expendi- 
ture of money greater than can be easily raised from private sources ; 
and as the results, if successful, would accrue to the national advantage, 
application has been made to Congress for assistance, and a bill is now 
pending for that purpose, which has been favorably reported upon by 
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the committees having it in charge in both the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

The expedition of Captain Hall in the “Polaris” was seriously de- 
layed along the coast of Greenland by the difficulty of obtaining dogs 
and skins for clothing. It is possible that this delay lost him the golden 
opportunity of sailing into the then “open Polar Sea.” To guard 
against this delay, in the spring and early summer of 1877 a number 
of public-spirited and generous citizens of the United States, having 
faith in the practicability of the colonization plan as a means of Arctic 
exploration, contributed from their private means a sufficient sum for 
the outfit of a small vessel to be sent to the Arctic seas for the purpose 
of collecting such supplies, during the winter of 1877-78, as might be 
useful for the main expedition of 1878, if that expedition should be 
authorized. It was at first intended to limit the mission of this vessel 
to the collection of material only, but the opportunity for scientific in- 
vestigation was so inviting, and the added cost incurred thereby so very 
trifling in comparison with the results to be obtained, that space was 
made on board for two observers and their necessary apparatus. One 
of these observers was selected upon the recommendation of Professor 
Elias Loomis, of Yale College, and instructed to pay especial attention to 
meteorological phenomena, while the other was selected as naturalist by 
Professor Spencer F, Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, from whom 
he received special instructions. 

Captain George E. Tyson, who served on board the “Polaris” with 
Captain Hall, and whose ice-drift is still fresh in the memory of our 
readers, was intrusted with the task of selecting a suitable vessel for the 
preliminary expedition, which, while large enough to accomplish the 
desired objects, would not exceed in cost the sum available for its pur- 
chase and outfit. After careful examination he selected the “ Florence,” 
of New London, a schooner of fifty-six tons burden, which was pur- 
chased upon his recommendation, and the work of strengthening her 
for ice navigation was done under his personal supervision. She sailed 
on the morning of August 3, with a full crew and complete outfit for 
one year’s work, including the necessary apparatus for a whaling voyage 
on a small scale, in order that the vessel on her return voyage might 
bring a cargo of bone and oil, and thus make the enterprise a self- 
supporting one, if possible. 

The public interest evinced in the proposed Arctic colony was very 
gratifying from the first, and the fitting out of the preliminary expedi- 
tion brought applications in great numbers, both personal and by letter, 
from parties desirous of accompanying it as members of the crew, as 
passengers, or in any capacity that would enable them to share in the 
prospective honors of the enterprise. The good material offered was so 
large that it made the selection a difficult task ; but it is believed that 
no men better fitted for the work, by strong frames, courage, and 
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endurance, ever went forth to the Arctic seas than those who sailed upon 
the “Florence.” The officers and crew were as follows: George E. 
Tyson, New London, master; William Sisson, New London, first mate; 
Dennison Burrows, New London, second mate; Eleazer Cone, New 
London, steward; Orray Taft Sherman, Providence, meteorologist and 
photographer ; Ludwig Kumlien, Madison, Wisconsin, naturalist. Rich- 
ard B. York, Norwich; William A. Albin, Sag Harbor; James W. Lee, 
New London, and Joel B. Bottles, of Granby, seamen. Charles Henry 
Fuller, Colchester; David E. Keese, York, Pennsylvania, and John 
McParland, New London, green hands. Of the crew, the youngest was 
nineteen years old, and the oldest only twenty-four. 

The “Florence” was a good sea-boat, staunch, stout, sea-worthy, and 
a fast sailer, and was thoroughly strengthened for her encounters with 
the ice. The supply of provisions and other stores for officers and crew 
was ample for fifteen months, and might, if necessary, be made to last 
longer. Kind friends from all parts of the country contributed from 
their stores, in addition to articles of food and clothing, a liberal supply 
of books and papers to while away the long, weary hours of the sunless 
Arctic winter. The heads of several departments of the government 
showed a kindly interest in the expedition, not merely by verbal ap- 
proval, but by substantial aid. The different bureaus of the War 
Department, acting under the authority of the Secretary of War, were 
particularly active in the matter. The Ordnance Office furnished rifles 
and muskets and necessary ammunition. The Chief Signal Officer of the 
army supplied a complete outfit of necessary instruments for making 
meteorological observations. The Surgeon-General furnished a supply 
of medicines and the necessary minor surgical instruments for use in 
case of accident to members of the expedition, and the Quartermaster- 
General furnished tents and camp equipage. The Secretary of the Navy 
furnished maps, charts, and sailing directions. The citizens of the 
United States, from all quarters and all directions, came forward with 
contributions in support of the undertaking. No better test of the 
interest felt in the subject, and the ultimate success of the expedition, 
could be found than in this widely-spread and voluntary support. Many 
of these contributions were accompanied by letters filled with prayers 
for the success of the undertaking. 

The following extracts from Captain Tyson’s instructions will give 
a clear idea of the aim, objects, and scope of this preliminary expedition : 

“The primary object of the expedition is the collection of material 
for the use of the future colony on the shores of Lady Franklin 
Bay. This material will consist of Esquimaux to the number of ten 
families,—if that number can be obtained of young, strong, healthy per- 
sons willing to be transferred to the location of the future. colony,—of 
dogs not less than twenty-five in number, mostly females, and selected 
for their docility, training, strength, and endurance; of sledges, two in 
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number, and completely and carefully fitted up for travel, and of clothing 
in ample quantities to supply fifty persons for three years. The clothing 
will be carefully selected of choice furs and skins, and all made up by 
native women. The secondary object of the expedition is the collection 
of data and scientific specimens, as the field is a new one and possessing 
unusual interest. 

“The third, and to the crew most interesting object, is the capture 
of a sufficient amount of bone and oil to make a profitable return cargo; 
and this part of the work is so completely within your own province 
that I will not venture to give any instructions. I must caution you, 
however, to be on your guard against letting the pursuit of gain inter- 
fere in any manner with the successful issue of the two first-named 
objects of the expedition. It is from them that the lasting results of 
the voyage will be obtained, and the interests of science and commerce 
best subserved. The precise locality of your winter-quarters is left in 
a great measure to your judgment, but should probably be on the north- 
ern side of Cumberland Island. In making the selection, if the state 
of weather and condition of the ice leaves any choice, the locality should 
be that which is best adapted for the collection of supplies, and which 
offers the best facilities for breaking out in the summer of 1878, in time 
to reach Disco by August 1, if possible, and certainly not later than 
August 6. 

“Provision must be made for the proper maintenance and care of 
the natives who are to become members of the future Polar colony; and 
also of the dogs, which are to form so important a part of the outfit of 
that colony. ‘They must be quartered as comfortably as the limited ac- 
commodations of the schooner will permit, fed well, and kept thoroughly 
clean. 

“The two scientific membérs of the expedition, while not forming, 
strictly speaking, a part of the crew; will, in case of necessity, be re- 
quired to perform duty, and will at all times be subject to your orders 
and discipline. Every proper facility will be given them in the dis- 
charge of their respective duties and to aid in securing full and valuable 
results from their labors. Mr. Sherman will have cliarge of the meteor- 
ological instruments, observations, and records, and of the photographic 
apparatus and work. In both of these duties it is my wish you should 
aid him, cheerfully and constantly; and in the event of his sickness or 
inability, from any cause, to attend to his observations, to make such 
arrangements as will insure a continuous series of the most important 
ones. The utmost caution must be exercised in handling the delicate 
instruments, to guard against their breakage or other injury and the 
consequent interruption of the observations. The results of the photo- 
graphic work will be very interesting to the general public as well as to 
the scientific student, and every opportunity should be taken to secure 
good negatives of places, localities, and objects, and also of the different 
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operations connected with the pursuit and capture of whales, seals, ete. 
Mr. Kumlien, who goes as the representative of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution under the instructions of Professor Spencer F. Baird, the distin- 
guished naturalist, for the purpose of collecting specimens of the flora 
and fauna of the country, will be accorded the most ample facilities for 
the performance of his duties consistent with a proper regard for the 
main object of the expedition. His labors, if properly supported and 
reasonably successful, will prove, it is hoped, of lasting advantage, and 
make the expedition a notable one in scientific annals. 

“On reaching Disco, in August, 1878, if the vessel carrying the 
members and outfit of the colony has arrived, you will transfer to such 
vessel the Esquimaux, dogs, sledges, and clothing collected for the pur- 
pose, and take the commanding officer’s receipt for the same. This being 
done, you will retarn as rapidly as possible to New London, whence 
you will report by telegraph to me at Washington, D.C., for further 
orders. If the colonization vessel has not arrived, you will wait for it 
until August 15, when you will store the sledges and clothing to the 
care of the Governor of Disco; leave the dogs also in his care, and re- 
turn the natives to their home on Cumberland Island. This done, you 
will return to New London and report, as before, for instructions. 

“Should any of your crew wish to accompany the colonization you 
will grant them permission to do so, with the consent of the commander 
of that expedition, and provided you retain enough men to bring the 
‘Florence’ safely back to the United States. 

“Tn dealing with the natives, it is my wish, as doubtless it is your 
inclination, that you should be kind and liberal to the extent of your 
means and ability, and in all points of difference, should any arise, to be 
just but firm. 

“ Bear constantly in mind that this is not a whaling voyage, but the 
first step in a work that will, I trust, when completed, be a noteworthy 
one in the annals of geographical and scientific discovery. The fact 
should also be carefully impressed upon the crew, in order that they 
may work intelligently and with proper interest. 

“Be careful of the health of your men, using such measures for the 
purpose as your long experience in Arctic waters suggests as necessary.” 

As the season was well advanced when the “Florence” sailed from 
New London, Captain Tyson selected the shortest route, through the 
Straits of Belle Isle. Nothing of especial interest occurred during the 
early part of this voyage,—calms, fogs, light winds with a heavy sea- 
swell were the daily experiences. 

Resolution Island, off the mouth of Hudson’s Strait, was sighted on 
the 2d of September. When the fog lifted the “Florence” was near the 
north end of the island, and in the strong current which runs through 
Frobisher’s Straits, and she was prevented, with considerable difficulty, 
from drifting out of her course and up the strait. After overcoming 
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this danger, an attempt was made to enter the harbor of Newjumute, 
just north of the straits, where there is an extensive Esquimaux settle- 
ment, and where it was hoped a number of skins for clothing and the 
services of some of the natives might be secured. A heavy fog shut 
out everything beyond the vessel before the proper bearings of the har- 
bor could be obtained, and for two days the little vessel drifted aimlessly 
about, keeping clear of the many islands and icebergs, by which she was 
surrounded, by the sound of the breakers as the waves broke against 
them. The attempt to enter Newjumute was abandoned, and Captain 
Tyson made sail for Cumberland Gulf, sighting Cape Enderby on the 
6th of September. A heavy northwest gale prevailed on the 10th and 
11th, washing overboard some of the deck-stores, and staving one of the 
small boats, but doing no serious damage. 

Niantilick Harbor was reached on the 12th of September, where an- 
other disappointment was in store for the expedition, as several Scotch 
whalers were found there who had engaged the services of all the resi- 
dent Esquimaux, as soon as they should have returned from their 
annual deer-hunt in the mountains, upon which they were then absent. 

On the last of September the natives began to arrive, and having 
with difficulty secured one boat’s crew, Captain Tyson sailed October 
1 for the head of the gulf, reaching there on the 7th. Preparations 
were at once begun for going into winter-quarters, and a small ob- 
servatory put up for the use of the scientific corps. This observatory 
consisted of a canvas tent with plank floor, and heated by a small 
stove, which stood in the centre. In the winter the tent was made 
habitable by banking it on all sides with blocks of snow. With such 
_Tude accommodations, the amount and accuracy of work done by 
Messrs. Sherman and Kumlien are surprising, and evidence their con- 
scientious devotion to science. 

During the whole of October, and until ice formed in November, 
a constant lookout was kept for whales, but with poor success, as the 
season proved an exceptionally bad one. The whales finally arrived, 
but so late in the season that but little could be done. Two were 
struck, but one escaped; the other was secured with much difficulty 
and some danger, and its bone formed the whole of the return cargo 
brought to the United States, except a few barrels of seal oil and seal- 
skins. The vessel was frozen in from the 9th of November until the 
1st of June, 1878, when the ice gave way immediately around the ves- 
sel, but remained a solid barrier from shore to shore between her and 
the open sea beyond. During the winter the crew and natives were 
kept busily occupied in hunting and making up clothing. The seal 
meat formed an agreeable and necessary addition to the vessel’s larder, 
and enabled the natives to be indulged daily in a portion of the civi- 
lized food from the “ Florence.” After the ice began to give way, in 
June, the safety of the vessel was several times endangered by floating 
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masses, and on the 11th of June it became necessary, to escape serious 
injury, to slip the cable and work about in the few miles of open water 
that lay between the land and the barrier of solid ice below. 

On the 5th of July the natives, fifteen in number, who were to 
accompany the expedition, with their dogs, were taken on board, and 
an opening in the ice affording an outlet, the “Florence” escaped 
from her harbor. A strong southerly wind sprung up at this time, 
and forced the ice back to the head of the gulf, and the vessel was 
driven into shelter only two miles from her winter-quarters, where 
she remained until July 12, when a finally successful effort enabled 
her to get south of the pack. Gathering up the material collected 
during the winter, and which had been stored below the winter-quar- 
ters, the “ Florence” left the gulf on the 19th of July, meeting the 
pack-ice of Davis’ Straits off Cape Mercy, and fighting bravely against 
it and against strong easterly winds for over two hundred miles, she 
arrived at the island of Disco on the last day of July, or one day in 
advance of the appointed time. At Disco the dogs were landed on one 
of the outer islands, remote from the settlement, and the human occu- 
pants of the vessel temporarily relieved from the annoyance of their 
presence. After waiting twenty-two days without tidings of the ex- 
peditionary vessel, Captain Tyson, in compliance with his instructions, 
took the Esquimaux and dogs on board and carried them back to their 
native place. It is only just to the natives to say that they expressed 
regret at being compelled to return, and promised to hold themselves in 
readiness to accompany any expedition that might be sent out in the 
summer of 1879. 

During the passage across the straits a severe gale was encountered, . 
which lasted four days, and during which no cooking and very little 
eating was done on board the storm-driven vessel. The gulf was 
reached on the last day of August, and the Esquimaux and dogs landed 
the same day. On the 12th of September the “ Florence” started for 
home, and dropped anchor in the harbor of New London, October 30, 
after a passage of unusual severity, encountering no less than eleven 
gales, none of which, however, did the vessel or crew serious damage. 

The practical results of the expedition have been quite satisfactory. 
Natives, dogs, sledges, and clothing were secured in sufficient numbers 
and quality, and the good will and future co-operation of the former 
assured, as the result of kind treatment and fair payment. 

The time of reaching Disco, the appointed rendezvous, within twenty- 
four hours of the time fixed more than a year before, shows that the 
character of the climate has been accurately estimated, and that proper 
allowance can be made for the ordinary casualties of a sailor’s life, in 
the Arctic region as well as in more open southern waters. 

An expedition starting from the United States during the summer of 
1879 would find much of its preliminary work already done, and could 
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take up the thread where it was dropped in September of this year by 


the “ Florence.” 

Messrs. Sherman and Kumlien are preparing full reports of their 
especial labors, and it would be unjust to attempt to deprive them here 
of any portion of their well-earned laurels. A brief résumé only will 
be given of the salient points reported by each. In meteorology, the 
record comprises, in addition to the observations made with the ordinary 
instruments, a series made with Regnault’s dew-point apparatus. This 
series was much broken during the winter, but in the spring and autumn 
was quite satisfactory. Tidal observations were made with fair success, 
and special attention was paid to the aurora and to miscellaneous phe- 
nomena peculiar to the Arctic regions. The various data collected will 
be carefully collated, and when published will, it is believed, form an 
interesting addition to Arctic meteorology. 

The winter, although marked by an almost unbroken succession of 
storms, was one of unexpected mildness, so far as temperature was con- 
cerned. The thermometer was at its lowest—52° F.—January 21, and at 
its highest—554° F.—June 8, 1878. The longest sustained period of 
cold was from March 5 to 13, when the thermometer was 40° below zero, 
although during the latter part of the same month it was as much above, 
giving a range of temperature for the month of over 80°. The highest 
hourly velocity of wind recorded when it blew steadily was forty miles, 
but it frequently went much higher in gusts. On two occasions it blew 
with sufficient violence to sweep the rocks and ground in the vicinity of 
the winter-quarters clear of snow. 

With reference to the effect of temperature upon the party, both of 
the scientists—one being from Connecticut and the other from Wisconsin 
—agree that: the same clothing that served to keep them warm at home 
during the winter would answer the same purpose at Annanitook 
Harbor equally as well, and possibly better than the cumbrous native 
clothing of skins and furs. 

In natural history, Mr. Kumlien reports gratifying results, although 
not so extensive as he had anticipated when he left the United States. 
The region where the “Florence” wintered had never before been 
visited by a naturalist, and being, therefore, little known, many species, 
especially of birds, have been credited to it that do not exist there. The 
fauna, it would appear from Mr. Kumlien’s observations, is nearly 
identical with that of the northern portion of Baffin’s Bay and Smith’s 
Sound, with some remarkable and apparently unaccountable excep- 
tions. 

Some North Pacific and one European species were found. Six 
species of the birds of temperate North America were procured, being 
probably stragglers. In all, forty-three species of birds were secured. 

Some rare eggs were procured, a few of them, it is believed, not be- 
fore represented in American collections, A good series of seal skeletons 
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and one of the white whale were also procured. Full notes were made 
on the habits and distribution of the seals. 

The flora of the North Cumberland region appeared to be extremely 
meagre. The same species were found in greater luxuriance on the 
Greenland coast, three degrees farther north. Lichens were abundant 
and fair collection made. 

Ten species only of fish were obtained, but some of them were inter- 
esting forms. In geology and entomology the collections made were 
small. 

The most interesting feature of Mr. Kumlien’s collection to the 
non-scientific reader consists of some ancient implements and utensils, 
gathered from the remains of a settlement formerly occupied, according 
to Esquimaux tradition, by a race of beings anterior to and differing 
radically from theméelves. It is possible that these early settlers were 
the immediate progenitors of those mysterious mound-builders whose 
traces extend southward to the ruined cities of Central America in a 
steadily-increasing scale of development. 

The Esquimaux women were of great service'to Mr. Kumlien in the 
preparation of specimens, and the men proved themselves good hunters. 
To a colony, of the kind proposed for Lady Franklin Bay, the natives 
of both sexes would be indispensable. Patient, persevering, and with 
great powers of physical endurance, their presence could not fail to 
inspire confidence and encourage prolonged effort on the part of their 
civilized associates. 

Mr. Sherman took with him a photographic apparatus, but the re- 
sults obtained from its use were not especially gratifying either in quality 
or number. Some of the negatives produced can be developed, and 
will possess a certain interest. A collection of native drawings brought 
back by him have a more than ordinary interest. 

Mr. Kumlien made a number of sketches of general interest, besides 
their relating directly to his province of naturalist, most of which will 
reach the public through the illustrated press, and thereby give a 
pictorial view of Arctic life and adventures seen by the crew of the 
“ Florence.” 

I have attempted in this article to give a brief account of the colo- 
nization plan of Arctic exploration, and to show that it is practical in 
its nature and easily carried into execution. The interest taken in the 
subject by men of science at home and abroad, by scientific associations 
and commercial bodies, shows that the old spirit of adventure, by which 
the English-speaking races have ever been distinguished, has not been 
eradicated by the onward march of modern civilization. 

The proposed enterprise is one of national importance, and should 
be conducted in a manner suited to the dignity of a great nation. The 
object of any merely personal enterprise is naturally limited to an attempt 
to discover the geographical Pole, while the national one has for its 
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objects, in addition to this geographical work, the discovery of natural 
laws affecting the interests of commerce and navigation and those of 
general science in every department, the clue to which can only be found 
by patient observation and study within the Polar area. 

Our navy has vessels and men who can well be spared from present 
duties, and volunteers for the enterprise are numerous among the younger 
officers, who are eager for an opportunity of acquiring distinction. It 
would seem impolitic for our government to deprive them of such an 
opportunity when it is offered at so trifling a cost. The measure has 
been before Congress and the country nearly two years, and has attracted 
unusual attention and criticism. The generally favorable nature of this 
criticism is an evidence of the popular faith in the practicability of 
the plan now proposed. The American Geographical Society, the 
Geographical Societies of France and of Bremen, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Academy of Science, the members of former 
Arctic expeditions, and many gentlemen of high distinction in the 
walks of science have given it their cordial support, while many of 
the most important cities throughout the country have directed their 
representatives in Congress to advocate the passage of the pending 
bill. 

America should not be outdone by other nations in this adventurous 
work, Several foreign expeditions are already organizing. The Eng- 
lish themselves, although they have knighted Captain Nares and pro- 
moted every commanding officer of that expedition, are by no means 
satisfied with their failure or partial success, and the government is 
being urged to send out again the vessels just returned. A suggestion 
from abroad is, made that by mutual agreement a series of synchronous 
observations should be taken by every future expedition at all points 
of their courses for comparison and for the advancement of science 
throughout the world. The colony on Lady Franklin Bay would form 
a rallying-point and centre for the different expeditions of various na- 
tions, and it would be the objective-point of those trying to reach the 
Pole by way of Behring’s Strait and Nova Zembla, of which there are 
several, while for those going by way of Smith’s Sound, it would form 
the natural base of operations. By the adoption of this plan, therefore, 
the United States would hold the key to the position,—a function as 
glorious as it would be difficult, and one worthy alike of our national 
greatness and our enterprise as a people. Having done so nobly in the 
past, we cannot afford to idly relinquish all part in the future. Such 
a course would neither be consistent with our reputation for energy nor 
creditable to our government. 

It must be borne in mind that out of four purely American expe- 
ditions, three were mainly equipped by private enterprise, while the 
fourth, that of Captain Hall, which the United States equipped at the 
cost of little more than fifty thousand dollars, achieved in fact more 
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than had hitherto been done by the same or any other route, and little 
less than England accomplished later at a much greater outlay. 

The eyes of our own people, with those of the whole civilized world 
abroad, have watched the outgoing and return of the “ Florence” with 
her hardy crew, and we should be false indeed alike to our past his- 
tory and our future fame if we should pause in the work of Arctic 
discovery so auspiciously begun. Private means and private enterprise 
are good and noble things in themselves, and they have placed in the 
nation’s hands for her fostering care and rearing the results of this 
experimental voyage, with the hope that the work so fairly commenced 
will be pushed to an early and glorious issue. 


Captain H. W. Howaarte, U.S.A. 
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CONVERSIONS OF CANNON. 


THE subject of a nation’s ordnance must always be one of great in- 
terest to those who are concerned in the nation’s defense, and it is true 
wisdom to note the advances made by others, and to compare candidly 
our relative strength. In contemplating at the present time the ordnance 
of other nations of the world, and reviewing our own, we cannot help 
being struck by our inferiority, and the thoughtful artillerist can appre- 
ciate the amount of labor to be accomplished before we can resume our 
old position, and stand on an equality with those whom we were wont 
to match equally. A stern chase is a long chase, and when, in a struggle 
for supremacy in such a field as ordnance, we find ourselves left behind 
by our cotemporaries, it will require unusual effort to regain our place. 
This was true even in tlie times of smooth-bored cast-iron guns, 
which could be manufactured in a comparatively short space of time, 
and which did not require extensive and complicated plants in order to 
produce them; but far more does the truth of the remark come home 
to us now, when, in order to build a gun capable of comparison with 
the guns of other nations, we will have to construct not only plants, but 
will be forced to learn how to manufacture the metal that we will require. 
If we ever expect to be possessed of guns that will perform the primary 
work of artillery, which is called for by the character of the defenses of 
the present day, we must have an unlimited supply of steel, such steel 
as cannot now be produced in this country, and a knowledge of the 
manufacture of which can only be acquired by an extensive series of 
experiments. With all the intelligence of artillerists and founders, 
aided by unlimited contributions of money, it has taken years of 
experiments, in various countries of Europe, to perfect the manufacture 
of steel,—to produce just such steel as, without losing its elastic char- 
‘acter, should be free from brittleness. This steel is, of course, cast steel, 
—cast from crucibles,—but the secrets of the crucibles are not disclosed. 
The combinations of metals made in the crucibles, at the various foun- 
dries where success has crowned the efforts at this manufacture, are kept 
a fast secret, and new seekers for this knowledge must travel on over 
the road of discovery, step by step, with nothing to aid their search but 
their own experiments, The most successful manufacture of such steel 
as is required for guns is made at the works of Messrs. Firth, of Shef- 
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field, England, of M. Krupp, at Essen, and at the Aboukoff Works, at. 
Alexandrovsky, in Russia; but no information whatever can be obtained 
as to the secrets of the manufacture from either of the first two estab- 
lishments, and that which, by the courtesy of Russian officials, has been 
imparted at the Aboukoff Works only supplies a useful hint which it 
would require much experiment to test. Thus we see how far behind 
other competitors we are in this race for supremacy in ordnance. We 
are not only deficient in plants, in tools, in experience, but we are also 
lacking in the metal itself of which a first-class gun should be built. 
Such a state of want of preparation would, in case of a sudden call 
being made on the country to arm, prove fatal to any attempt being 
made at a new construction, even after money, the sinew of war, should 
be appropriated, and we would be forced to seek in some of the conver- 
sions a temporary relief for our embarrassments. 

A system of conversion which admits of utilizing old material com- 
mends itself strongly to the economic mind; and to a nation situated as 
we are, with a large supply on hand of cast-iron guns, which, in their 
day, were unsurpassed in excellence, the natural desire is to turn to ac- 
count what we already possess, and not, as it were, to cut.adrift from our 
old moorings. The artillerists of our country must recognize the seem- 
ing hopelessness of obtaining money for a new construction of our ord- 
nance, and it is their duty to conform to the economical spirit of the 
government by studying closely the different conversions that have been 
experimented on, and by making from them the best selection. To re- 
construct our ordnance on one of the plans of conversion that have been 
proposed will not satisfy what they know to be all the requirements of 
ordnance, but it will, at least, put us in a position of greater strength 
than the one that we now occupy. 

THE PALLISER CoNVERSION.—In reviewing the systems of conver- 
sion that have been proposed, the first that suggests itself is that known 
as the Palliser system. This plan, from its simplicity, has recommended 
itself strongly, and is in very general use in England, where hundreds 
of the old cast-iron guns have been converted on this principle, being 
afterwards sent abroad to be placed as substitutes, in fortifications, for 
the smooth-bored guns formerly in position. 

This system of conversion, though bearing the name of Major Palli- 
ser, late of the English army, was first proposed to the British government 
by Mr. P. M. Parsons, a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers in 
England. In 1860, Mr. Parsons called the attention of the government 
to a plan which he proposed of strengthening cast-iron guns, which “con- 
sisted in fitting to the cast-iron guns an internal tube of wrought iron, 
steel, homogeneous metal, or similar suitable material.” This was to be 
done by “simply preparing a tube of this kind, turned on the outside 
to fit the present bore of the gun accurately, and bored and rifled inside, 
and then forced into the gun by hydraulic pressure or otherwise.” In 
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1862, Major Palliser submitted plans of a similar nature, and, as stated 
by the ordnance select committee, “the talent evinced by his (Palliser’s) 
writings, and their scientific treatment of the subject, induced the com- 
mittee to take him by the hand.” Major Palliser’s name is thus asso- 
ciated with this conversion. A recognition, however, was made by the 
English government, in 1869, of Mr. Parsons’ priority of invention, 
when it was resolved “that the sum of one thousand pounds be paid to 
Mr. Parsons in consideration of his having, at an early period, directed 
the attention of the government to a method of converting ordnance, the 
principle of which has been ultimately adopted in the public service.” 

The leading features of Major Palliser’s plan are given in “ Naval 
Mission to Europe,”! in the words of Mr. Charles Hutton Gregory, 
President of the Institute of Civil Engineers, to whom, in 1869, was re- 
ferred the consideration of the subject of similarity existing between the 
two proposals of Palliser and Parsons. 

1st. The barrel is of coiled wrought iron, the breech end being a 
double tube, of which the outer is shrunk on to the inner one, the 
double tube coming up to the same thickness which the single tube has 
at its muzzle end. 

2d. The outer cast-iron casing is bored to the'form of a true cylinder, 
or to that of a cone of a very fine taper. 

3d. A very minute allow of play is allowed between the coiled barrel 
and the cast-iron casing. This play is taken out by a setting-up charge, 
which expands the barrel into the cast-iron casing. 

4th. The flat end of the barrel is scraped to a surface to bear truly 
against the cast-iron breech, a slight play being allowed in the curved 
part at the end of the barrel to avoid its bearing on the corresponding 
curved part of the cast-iron breech. 

5th. The breech end of the barrel is closed by a cupped wrought- 
iron plug, screwed into the inner barrel, the threads on the inner barrel 
projecting beyond the general inner surface of the barrel. 

6th. The barrel is secured from working out at the muzzle by a screw 
collar, and is prevented from twisting in the casing by a screw tapped 
through the casing and into the barrel. 

7th. The gun is vented with a copper bush, passing through the 
cupped breech-plug, and the old vent is plugged up. 

8th. Grooves are cut outside the inner tube to convey away any gas 
to a small hole tapped through the breech. 

The above is a fair and condensed statement of the manner in which 
the Palliser conversion is formed. The limits of an article will not 
admit of a description of the mode of manufacture; we pass to a con- 
sideration of the advantages of, and the objections to, the system. The 
additional strength given to the gun by this process is derived from the 


1 The writer’s official report, to the Navy Department, on foreign artillery, 
1870-72, from which this article is constructed. 
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substitution of wrought iron for cast iron on the interior, the wrought 
iron being better able to resist the strain of explosion, in consequence of 
its greater strength, and of the wider range that it possesses between its 
limits of elasticity and rupture. The interposition also of the wrought 
iron between the effort of the charge of powder and the cast-iron casing 
prevents the latter from receiving any initial strain, which is a great 
advantage to a metal having a very narrow range between the limits of 
elasticity and rupture. 

The objections to the system are,— 

1st. That the ductile character of the metal forming the lining of the 
bore makes it impossible to apply the system to guns of very large 
calibre. 

2d. That the system ignores its ‘application to breech-loading cannon, 
which method of lgading must be considered indispensable in any plan 
proposed for adoption. 

3d. That the coiled barrel, which arranges the fibres of the iron in 
a circumferential direction, though well calculated to resist longitudinal 
strain, places the iron in the worst possible position to resist transverse 
strain. 

The first objection is sufficiently confirmed by the testimony given 
before ordnance select committees by the highest authorities in England, 
and by the practice adopted at Woolwich in all new constructions. The 
Woolwich guns are essentially wrought-iron guns, but it is found neces- 
sary to introduce a tube of steel for the bore of the piece “on account 
of its superior hardness.” In England, where the Palliser conversion 
is only used as a make-shift, the unfitness of wrought iron for the bore 
of a large gun is thus acknowledged. 

The second objection is self-evident. The English artillerists, since 
the failure of the Armstrong system of breech-loading, have persisted 
with national perseverance in the construction of muzzle-loading guns ; 
thus the Palliser conversion, which is inapplicable to breech-loading 
guns, finds no difficulty of adoption on this score. 

The third objection is apparent on a consideration of the strains 
brought upon the bore at the instant of discharge. The coiled tube, 
which affords so powerful a restraint to longitudinal strain, has only 
the welding of the edges of the coils to resist transverse strain. It may 
well be supposed that were this system of conversion ever experimented 
on with a gun of large calibre, the result, in the opening of the coil and 
the consequent rupture of the gun, might be a fatal proof of this in- 
herent weakness. In the original Armstrong gun, the bore of which 
was made of steel, it was considered necessary to reinforce the strength 
of the tube, in the direction of its length, by a breech piece of wrought 
iron, with the fibres arranged in the direction of the length of the gun, 
so as to assist the tube in resisting this transverse strain; if this precau- 
tion was considered necessary in the case of a steel tube, we may safely 
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conclude that the arrangement of the coil in the Palliser conversion 
does not answer all the requirements of a model to be copied, or adopted 
into our service. Asa means for the conversion of guns of moderate 
calibre it has answered a good purpose, but we must look farther for a 
plan which will provide a gun fit to occupy a high place in a list of a 
nation’s artillery. 

THE DutcH ConvERSION.—The conversion of smooth-bored, cast- 
iron guns in Holland is effected by lining the bore with bronze. The 
diameter of the bore of the cast-iron gun is increased to the size deter- 
mined on, it is then filled with melted bronze, the gun being previously 
heated. After the cooling of the mass, the bronze is bored to a diameter 
less than that intended for the resulting piece, when a number of fires 
are made with it for the purpose of expanding the tube and of forcing 
it to a close contact with the surrounding wall of the gun, from which 
the contraction in cooling has detached it. The charges used for this 
purpose are at first small, and are increased gradually ; one projectile is 
used. When the tube is permanently set in contact with the wall of 
the gun, the piece is then bored to size and rifled. For the purpose of 
the first fires a very small hole is drilled in the bronze tube, coincident 
with the vent in the gun, to allow the passage of the flame of the primer. 
At the termination of the firing, when the tube is set in its place, it is 
found to have moved somewhat to the rear. The vent, of proper size, 
is then drilled through the jacket and the tube, and it is bushed with 
a strong bushing of copper, which connects the two bodies, and which 
constitutes the only connection between them, except that of the contact 
of surfaces induced by the expanding of the tube. 

" The above sufficiently defines the system. It has been very success- 
ful for guns of moderate calibre, and were it not for the softness of the 
metal of the lining might be carried to higher calibres than the system 
of Palliser, for it is not open to the objection, raised in the case of that 
system, that the circumferential arrangement of the metal of the lining 
does not act to resist transverse strain. The system may develop the use 
of bronze for guns of much larger calibre than have ever been used suc- 
cessfully before, for the rigidity of the cast-iron casing will have the 
effect of preventing the bronze from drooping at the muzzle, a difficulty 
which all large bronze guns are subject to under rapid fire with large 
charges. The system is only applicable to muzzle-loading guns, for 
which reason, and for others, it would not be a desirable plan to adopt. 

THE Frencu Conversion.—In converting their smooth-bored 
cast-iron guns to rifles, the French took an early stand in favor of 
breech-loading, and, having decided to adopt the “ Eastman”®* system of 
breech mechanism, they vigorously proceeded in revolutionizing their 
whole system of ordnance. 


2 The discussion of systems of breech mechanisms is intentionally avoided in 
this article. 
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At the rear of the gun, the part forming the base of the breech was 
cut off, and the bore of the gun was continued through the remaining 
metal, thus forming a tube. To the rear of this was fitted the Eastman 
(now called French) breech mechanism, and the bore was rifled. The 
exterior of the gun, at the reinforce, was turned down, leaving it a true 
cylinder, and around this were shrunk hoops of steel. A studded pro- 
jectile was adopted for use with this gun, but the weight of the charge 
of powder was very moderate, hence the initial velocities were not high. 

The causes that constrained the use of a small charge, and of the con- 
sequent want of power in the impact of the projectile, are apparent when 
we consider that the gun was still a cast-iron gun to all intents and 
purposes. It is true that the steel reinforcing hoops contributed much 
strength to the inclosed tube, for it was required that the shrinkage of 
the hoops should show an appreciable compression, which was measured 
by the star gauge after the hoops were shrunk on, but the initial strain 
of discharge was on the cast iron, and the small range between its limits 
of elasticity and rupture necessitated the precautions that were taken. 
The fact that a studded projectile was adopted for use with this converted 
gun shows that the authorities were not willing to strain the gun by any 
pressure that could be avoided, for, the twist of the rifling being uniform, 
the projectile had easy egress from the bore. This easy egress of the 
projectile, however, subjected the bore to the scoring effect due to wind- 
age, which could have been entirely obviated by using a tight-fitting 
projectile, which, by expanding into the grooves, would have suppressed 
windage, and have given the gun the advantage to be derived from the 
breech-loading system, which advantage, so far as realizing all the effect 
of the powder on the projectile, was abandoned by the use of the studdéd 
projectile. So far as the breech-loading system was an advantage in 
this gun, it was to be found only in the convenience of loading. The 
doubt of the strength of the wall of the piece prevented the use of a 
projectile which required to be forced through the cast-iron bore. It 
is evident that this gun would not recommend itself for adoption into 
our service. 

A modification of this conversion has lately been introduced, by which 
a lining of steel is given to the bore, extending from the breech to the 
trunnions, and in conjunction with this there is used a projectile with two 
copper bands inclosing rings on the cylindrical part of the projectile. 
The forward one of these rings enters the bore, being the exact diameter 
of the distance between the bands, but the rear band is forced through 
the grooves. The advantages of a breech-loading system are thus ob- 
tained. But we have yet to hear that any of these guns have been 
subjected to any extreme fire. The effort is evidently to get rid of as 
much cast iron as possible, and to substitute steel in its stead; but the 
gun is, as yet, a cast-iron gun, and this patch-work of steel cannot dis- 
guise the fact that the main strength of the gun is in its cast-iron tube. 
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There can be little doubt that the French are aware of the necessity of 
abandoning their cast iron, for guns of 19 centimetres have been newly 
constructed, in which a steel tube is substituted for the cast iron, the 
mode of construction being that as last described, viz., in three parts,— 
a tube, the gun proper, and the hoops. The ingot used for the gun proper 
is cast by Messrs, Petin & Gaudet, in France, but it is not known 
whether their crucibles hold the secrets of Firth, Krupp, and Aboukoff, 
as applicable to gun tubes. At all events, we may conclude, so far as 
our selection of a system for conversion is concerned, that, if a more 
simple plan be suggested, it would not be well for us to embark in a 
complicated system of patch-work, the main strength of which, after all, 
would have to rest in our old cast-iron gun. 

THE Parsons CONVERSION.—Mr. Parsons’ name has been men- 
tioned already in connection with the invention of the Palliser con- 
version, his first idea being the use of a wrought-iron tube, but he 
afterwards abandoned this idea, and confined his proposals to steel, 
making a decided difference in his way of introducing the tube. 

He proposed that the tube should be made of steel having a solid 
breech, the ingot not being bored through its entire length. He pro- 
posed to reinforce this tube with a jacket of steel shrunk on, and to 
insert this tube and jacket from the rear of the cast-iron casing, the 
cast-iron gun being so bored out as to require force to insert the tube 
in its place. The tube being inserted, a steel plug was to be screwed in 
from the rear, which pressed against the rear of the tube, and the breech 
was then closed by a cast-iron plug representing the cascabel of the piece. 

The first experiments made with a gun converted on this system were 
made at Gavres, France, in 1865. The gun was an ordinary 30-pounder, 
French measurement, which was bored up to 6} inches diameter, the 
rear of the bore being shaped to fit the configuration of the reinforced 
tube. The tube was rifled, and a studded projectile was used. 

The firings endured by this gun, before rupture took place, were: 

500 rounds with 8.8 pounds of powder, and projectile 694 pounds. 

500 rounds with 16.5 pounds of powder, and projectile 100.2 pounds. 

10 rounds with 8.8 pounds of powder, and projectile 69} pounds. 

11 rounds with 26.5 pounds of powder, and projectile 132.3 pounds. 

It is apparent from this exhibit that the endurance of the gun was 
immense. During the eleven concluding rounds the space occupied by 
the powder was so great as to place the projectile, weighing 132 pounds, 
in advance of the jacket which reinforced the tube, yet it was not until 
the eleventh round with this charge that the gun yielded. When we 
compare the endurance of this guri with that which the gun unconverted 
would have exhibited, we see that its strength was immeasurably increased. 

The next trial to which this system was subjected occurred in 1868, 
when an English 68-pounder of cast iron was converted into an 8-inch 
rifle, This gun was designed by the inventor to fire a projectile of 150 
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pounds with a charge of 30 pounds of powder. This charge is equal 
to the service charge used in the Woolwich 12-ton gun; if we bear in 
mind that the gun under consideration weighed about five tons, we can 
" appreciate the severity of the test. The committee, however, which was 
appointed to make the experiments, decided that the gun should first be 
tested with two charges of 37} pounds of powder, being one-fourth the 
weight of the projectile. 

In the French experiments, the system of proof seems to have been 
very judicious. A large number of fires were made with a charge, 
great indeed, but commensurate with the piece. After this the charge 
of powder was doubled, and the weight of the projectile increased one- 
third. The same number of rounds being fired with this charge, and 
the strength of the construction being duly established, the series of 
fires to test its bursting limit were then entered on. 

The proceedings in England seem to have had for their object to 
damage the construction as much as possible before the regular trials 
were commenced. This gun bore the strain of two fires of 37} pounds 
of powder and a projectile of 150 pounds, after which the firing was 
continued with 30 pounds of powder, the weight of the projectile 
remaining the same. At the 165th round, with the last charge it was 
discovered that the cast-iron casing was cracked as well as the jacket 
reinforcing the tube. 

Measurements taken with the star gauge during the firings show that, 
at 12 inches from the bottom of the bore, the tube expanded during 
114 rounds with the normal charge .014 of an inch, while during the 
two fires with 373 pounds of powder the tube expanded at the same 
point .042 of an inch, The effect produced at this point with the 
two fires with the inordinate charge of 37} pounds was three times as 
much as was produced by 114 rounds with the normal charge of 30 
pounds. It is evident that the construction was tested at the outset 
beyond all reason, and it is only surprising that the gun endured the 
test it did, firing 165 rounds, 163 of which were with charges equal to 
the service charge used in the 9-inch, 12-ton, Woolwich gun, and. two 
of which were within 2} pounds of the service charge used in the 
10-inch, 18-ton, Woolwich gun! 

The two guns cited include all the actual experiments that have been 
made with this system, and it is certain that no other conversion, and 
' possibly no other guns, have ever been subjected to such tests. If we 
wish to tread on sure ground in our work of conversion, the Parsons 
system points the road in which our experiments should be directed. 
The system commends itself by its simplicity, and every believer in a 
built-up gun must recognize that it fairly embodies the principles in- 
volved in such a construction ; there is a perfect accord of mutual sup- 
port of parts through the wall of the piece, and, with the tube and 
reinforcing jacket made of good gun-steel, it is doubtful if any new 
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construction can excel ‘in strength this conversion. The guns to which 
the coriversion has been applied were muzzle-loaders, but there is no 
difficulty in adapting the system to a breech-loading cannon, only it must 
be remembered that some experience is necessary before we can count 
with certainty on the success of a mechanical construction such as is 
involved in breech-loading mechanisms. 

The only difficulty in our way in adopting this system in its entirety 
is the want of suitable steel. We are now not supplied with this indis- 
pensable material, but it would be a slight on our own founders if we 
were to decide that it is impossible for them to work out the problem 
of manufacture as successfully as it has been done abroad. They only 
need an assurance of receiving a return for their outlay, and they will 
make the effort; encouragement from the government will make the 
search into the secrets of the crucibles successful in bringing them to 
the light. 

In the mean time, as we are not contemplating the construction of 
guns of very large calibre, conversion could be carried on with wrought- 
iron tubes and reinforces, which would serve the purpose well with guns 
of moderate calibre. Our founders turn out coils for the Palliser tubes 
as good as they are made at Woolwich ; these coils would answer well 
for the reinforcing jacket, but it would be well to dispense with the 
circumferential condition of the metal in the formation of the tube. 

We conclude, then, that with steel or without steel the adoption of 
the Parsons system of conversion will improve the artillery of the 


country. 
E. Suupson, Commodore U. 8. Navy. 
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FOUR NAVAL OFFICERS WHOM I KNEW. 


It is unquestionably true that the magnitude of our armies and the 
sanguinary nature of land engagements in our civil war gave for the 
time a disproportionate prominence to the military arm of service, in 
contrast with the naval, in the work of re-establishing our national 
authority. Even yet the navy fails to receive its full meed of praise 
in the public mind for what it accomplished in that struggle, and for 
the character of its representative officers and men. Gradually, however, 
it is coming to be a recognized fact that the world learned more from 
our naval achievements on river and coast and on the high seas than 
from all that was done by our land forces. Our military successes were 
not unparalleled ; our naval successes were. So impartial an observer 
as the Edinburgh Review said on this point, soon after our war closed, 
“The important part borne by the American navy in the contest; . . . 
the powerful share taken by it in the river campaigns which cut the 
seceded states in twain; the vast weight due to its exertions in the final 
successes of the Federal generals, have been but little noticed as com- 
pared to the din and shock of the great battles with which the New 
World rang. Yet nothing is more surprising in this great contest— 
no military, political, or financial success has more completely defied 
expectation, prophecy, and precedent—than the work wrought by this 
arm of the Union forces; and wrought by it in the very process of 
creation out of actual nonenity.” 

Dupont, whirling his vessels around the battle-ellipse at Port Royal, 
and battering into submissive ruins in four hours such earthworks as 
stood a siege of months from the foremost engineers of the Old World 
at Sevastopol ; Foote, resistlessly sweeping up and down the Mississippi 
and its tributaries with his motley fleet of unique craft, making havoc 
with his foes on shore and stream six days in the week, and on the 
seventh standing in some river-side church, or on his quarter-deck, the 
earnest and eloquent preacher of Christ’s salvation; Farragut, even by 
British critics “confessed the first seaman of the age,” moving his 
mighty fleet at New Orleans through the grim gauntlet of commanding 
forts at dead of night by the light of flashing guns and blazing rafts, 
bursting through river-booms, scattering hostile gunboats, sinking 
armored rams, eluding burning barges, and silencing shore batteries to 
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bring the Crescent City in surrender at his lieutenant’s feet; or again, 
as he stood in the “ Hartford’s” rigging at Mobile Bay, handling his 
squadron of monitors in cavalry tactics against the leviathan “Tennessee” 
and its attendant minor sea-monsters; D. D. Porter, in all his brilliant 
service from the relief of beleagured Fort Pickens in the very opening 
scenes of the war down to his magnificent fight at Fort Fisher as a 
closing act of the bloody drama ; “Jack” Rodgers, in his lightning-like 
destruction of the supposed invincible “Atlanta,” in presence of the 
gayly-bedecked fleet of merry-making civilians from Savannah, with his 
subsequent hearty offer to his complaining prisoner to take back his huge 
ironclad and try the fight over again if one thrashing were not enough 
for him; Young Cushing,—Phil Sheridan of the seas,—raiding auda- 
ciously through the enemy’s lines to destroy single-handed the dreaded 
ram “ Albemarle” under the guns and watch of a vigilant and strong- 
armed foe, and performing a half-score of similar feats of daring, either 
of which might have made a world-wide hero of that beardless boy ; 
Morris, going down with the grand old “Cumberland,” sinking but not 
surrendering, firing his farewell broadside of defiance as his vessel set- 
tled calmly into her grave of glory, with the dear old flag still flying at 
her peak ; Worden, coming up in the puny cheese-box “ Monitor,” like 
the stripling David to beard and vanquish the defiant Goliath of the 
deep ; Boggs, selling so dearly the life of “the vessel ‘Varuna’” at the 
Mississippi's mouth, Samson-like carrying with him to destruction the 
Philistine host of gunboats; Winslow, fighting the decisive nautical 
duel with the representative freebooter of the seas, in the presence of 
its scowling seconds, the liberty-hating aristocracies of England and 
France ; ay, and plain John Davis, the “ Valley City” gunner, throwing 
his body across the open barrel of powder to protect the magazine from 
fire in the waters of North Carolina; and Frisbie, gunner’s mate on 
the “Pinola,” when the berth-deck was on fire, closing the magazine 
against the flames, himself remaining inside,—these starred names, with 
the countlesss host of their gallant fellows, famous or unknown, who 
dared and endured and suffered in the long months of dreary watching 
along three thousand miles of embargoed coast; in the perilous scouts 
of huge launches, or of swift-flying gigs within the enemy’s closest 
harbor defenses ; and in the ever-present danger from submerged tor- 
pedoes, or suddenly-descending rams, or coast and ocean storms ; or who 
went down in a moment to a sailor’s living grave, as in the original 
“Monitor,” the “ Housatonic,” the “ Weehawken,” and the “Tecumseh ;” 
—are they not worthy of ever-fresh remembrance among the noblest 
and bravest defenders of our republic? Shall they not be borne always 
gratefully in mind, for what they did and for what they were, while 
heroism and unselfish devotion to country are held in honor by those 
who reap the fruits of their patriotic daring ? 

As a hearty tribute of respect 7: the ability and worth of the many 
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officers of our navy whom I have known personally, I wish to tell now 
of four of these—of widely different characteristics, yet each one the 
representative of a class—with whom I was brought into somewhat 
intimate relations in a Southern prison, or in active service on the 
Southern coast. 

And first there was Lieutenant Benjamin H. Porter,—“ Ben Porter” 
as he was commonly called,—an admirable specimen of the wide-awake, 
enthusiastic American sailor-boy; for boy he was to the last, being 
barely twenty years old when he yielded his noble young life in the 
assaulting column at Fort Fisher, after four years of active naval ser- 
vice. When about fifteen young Porter was appointed to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, from Lockport, New York. This was in 1859, 
before the first mutterings were heard of the coming storm of civil war. 
Little thought had he of what was really before him. “ Just think of 
my being here,” he wrote, “ going to school, and the government paying 
me thirty dollars a month for my company! <Ain’t it bunkum?” The 
government had the worth of its money from that school-boy before 
it was through with him. At the opening of the year 1861, Porter 
was joyous in the thought of his first vacation. His new uniform was 
a delight to him, and he had a boyish pride in the thought of showing 
it off before his home neighbors. His letters of that period showed 
him utterly free from any forebodings of national peril, or any anticipa- 
tions of the weighty responsibilities so soon to rest on him. “ Last 
Saturday,” he wrote about this time, “I sent one of the servants out 
into town to get some oysters. After ‘taps,’ at night, we got out our 
chafing-dish, crackers, butter, pepper, and salt. I got down under my 
bed, and took the chafing-dish with me. After all was ready, P. 
and H—— hauled down the bedclothes over the front part of the bed, 
so the light could not reflect from the opposite wall out of the window. 
Everything being ready, I struck the light and lay down on the floor 
to. wait for the oysters to cook. After they were cooked we drew the 
table up to the window, and then commenced the fun! We ate a 
quart this time, and as soon as we had finished we cooked another quart ‘ 
and ate them.” It was while young Porter was thus fun-loving and 
careless, at Annapolis, that the storm-cloud of civil war burst suddenly 
upon our country. Beautifully, then, did he illustrate the change which 
seemed to transform the people of the loyal North. As by a single 
bound he sprang from light-hearted boyishness to a mature young man- 
hood, ready for the severest patriot service. No more talk of home- 
leave and gold lace. No more time wasted in student frolics. “TI 
suppose you have heard before this that civil war has commenced,” he 
wrote home on the dark 14th of April. “ Fort Sumter has been taken. 
. . . I think that the Secretary [of the Navy] will graduate the first 
class immediately, and that the third and fourth classes will go on leave. 
I think I shall apply to be sent down to the Gulf if my class goes on 
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leave. . . . I have sworn to stand by the glorious stars and stripes, 
and just as long as there is a star left I will fight for it.” Nobly did 
the young hero fulfill the spirit of that pledge! 

Porter’s first service was as midshipman on the “ Roanoke,” on block- 
ade duty off the Atlantic coast. That was dull work for him; and 
he was glad enough when his petition for a share in the then fitting 
Burnside expedition was favorably received, and he was put in com- 
mand of six launches, with a battery of Dahlgren howitzers and one 
hundred and fifty men. At the battle of Roanoke Island, Midship- 
man Porter’s battery was in position on land, with the army’s ex- 
treme advance. In that fight—one of the sharpest of the war for the 
numbers engaged—that boy of seventeen stood at his guns, under a 
destructive fire, inspiring his men by his magnetic presence and irre- 
pressible enthus’:.sm, and doing eminent execution by the fire he directed. 
Admiral Goldsborough, Commodore Marston, and Generals Burnside 
and Foster commended his “admirable conduct” as “deserving of the 
highest praise,” and as having “not only contributed largely to the 
success of the day, but won the admiration of all who witnessed the 
display.” After this battle young Porter was assigned, as an acting 
master, to the command of the gunboat “Ellis,” on duty in the North 
Carolina waters. Not yet eighteen, with such a responsible command ! 
He had an active part in the reduction of Fort Macon. In the fall of 
1862, on his promotion as ensign, he was ordered to report to Admiral 
Dupont at Port Royal. After several months of blockading service 
he was, in the summer of 1863, selected by Admiral Dahlgren to ex- 
plore Charleston Harbor and learn its obstructions and channel-ways. 
This was a difficult and delicate task, requiring judgment and caution 
as well as energy and daring. The work must be done by night, in the 
face of dangers from sunken torpedoes and from an ever-watchful enemy. 
For twenty-four consecutive nights that eighteen-year-old boy was on 
this service, while during sixteen of the intervening days his vessel was 
in action and he on duty there. Night after night he groped his way 
in the darkness among the harbor obstructions, and day after day he 
was active on his ship’s gun-deck. He found the passage-way of the 
blockade-runners, passed the enemy’s forts again and again, and actually 
skirted the wharves of the city of Charleston. On one occasion, when 
a boat from the fleet was run down by the Confederate steamer “ Alice,” 
that daring and chivalrous boy flashed his lights and rescued eight of 
the drowning men, although thereby making himself the target of guns 
from land and sea. It is not to be wondered at that such was the strain 
of this service on his nervous system that the brave young ensign would 
at times be so exhausted on his return to his ship that his men must lift 
him from the boat, and his loss of flesh averaged a pound a day during 
the more than three weeks of this venturesome scouting. 

For a night attack on Fort Sumter, in September, 1863, Ensign 
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Porter volunteered to join a scaling party, and was taken prisoner with 
the few other officers who were brave enough to persevere in the assault 
after most of the boats had been driven from the scene. Carried first 
to Charleston, he was soon sent up to Columbia, and it was there that I 
was his fellow-prisoner for several months. Prison-life was more trying 
to young Porter than scouting in Charleston Harbor had been; but he 
submitted to it as cheerfully as he did to every other privation or trial 
in the line of duty. He had fourteen months in prison. A part of 
the time he was in irons as one of the hostages for two Confederate 
privateersmen, who were held by our government as pirates. Once he 
aided in digging a tunnel under the jail building in the hope of escape; 
but the plan was frustrated, through treachery, just on the eve of its 
realization. The boy side of Porter’s nature showed itself in prison as 
elsewhere. He was‘the life of the party. He was always taking a 
cheery view of the situation. If at times he would seem to give way 
under the heavy pressure, and would stand in the jail window with his 
fair young face pressed against the bars, evidently longing for liberty, 
the first call of a comrade would bring him back to his wonted joyous- 
ness, and he would spring to the floor with a hopeful word, and perhaps 
follow a joking sentence with his hearty and contagious laugh. In a 
room of the jail adjoining that of the naval officers there was confined 
in irons a Captain Harris, of Tennessee, held as a hostage for some Con- 
federate prisoner under special charges. It was a delight of Ben Porter 
to put his mouth to the key-hole of the intervening door and whistle 
a lively tune, while the captain danced to it with the accompanying 
clanking of his chains. After Porter had been himself in irons he 
taught Captain Harris how to remove and replace his handcuffs and 
fetters without the knowledge of the prison officials. It was through 
this instruction that Captain Harris’s life was saved when the Columbia 
jail was burned, early in 1865. 

At last Porter was out of prison. Passing his examination for pro- 
motion before a special board at Washington, he was commissioned as 
lieutenant, to rank from the month when he was nineteen years old. 
He was then—early in 1865—ordered to report to Admiral Porter at 
Hampton Roads. By the admiral he was put in command of the “ Mal- 
vern,” flag-ship of the squadron,—a high honor for a boy of his years, 
but an honor well deserved. At the second attack on Fort Fisher, 
Lieutenant Porter led an assaulting party on the beach against the sea- 
face of the fort, and fell at the head of his men. He died as he had 
lived, bravely and unselfishly doing his duty. He had lived the life 
of only a boy in years. He had shown the spirit and done the work of 
the manliest and maturest of men. His life was one of high achieve- 
ment, and of yet higher promise. Ben Porter’s character and record 
are typical of some of the choicest specimens of American naval officers ; 
of those who began to do great things in boyhood, and continued to do 
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better and greater things throughout their lives; of the Perrys and 
Rodgerses and McDonoughs and Farraguts and Porters, and a host of 
others like them. Of this young officer Admiral Porter said, he was 
“the most splendid fellow I ever knew; . . . my beau ideal of an offi- 
cer.” And his classmate, Cushing, added, “I have never known an 
officer more truly loved and admired, and justly too; for the earth con- 
tained few like him.” Dear Ben Porter, his memory will never pass 
from the minds of those who knew his real attractiveness and worth. 

The second naval officer to whose characteristics I would call atten- 
tion was Lieutenant 8S. W. Preston, who, although somewhat older than 
Ben Porter, was with him for a time in the Naval Academy, was his 
companion in imprisonment, and fell by his side at Fort Fisher. Pres- 
ton was pre-eminently the courtly officer, the gentleman sailor. Not 
that his comrades were lacking in gentlemanly qualities, but that he 
was distinguished even among them for his courtliness, his gracefulness, 
and his remarkable native refinement of person and manner. Entering 
the Naval Academy from Illinois, Preston went thence into active ser- 
vice at the outbreak of the civil war. He was on duty as midshipman 
and ensign until August, 1862, when he was promoted lieutenant. His 
ability was everywhere recognized ; and his character and bearing in- 
variably commanded respect and admiration. Under Admiral Dahl- 
gren, in the first attack on Charleston, young Preston was flag-lieu- 
tenant of the “ Wabash.” Afterwards he was on duty for a time on 
the “ New Ironsides.” 

In the bold attempt by Admiral Dahlgren to carry Fort Sumter by 
storm, in September, 1863, Lieutenant Preston volunteered to lead a 
division of the scaling party. He was one of the first to land; and he 
bore himself most gallantly through the brief but sharp contest that 
resulted in his capture with the remnant of the vanquished’ party. 
With Ben Porter he was sent from Charleston to Columbia. It was 
there that I met the two together. My first impression of Lieutenant 
Preston was in the line of his typical character. The naval officers 
were brought into the jail during the night. When we of the army 
were permitted to go into the yard for our morning exercise, we found 
the new-comers there. Preston I remember seeing at the hydrant, 
washing. His clear complexion, fine features, intelligent face, and 
bared chest—his skin fair as a woman’s—stamped him as a gentleman 
of unusual delicacy and refinement. I was drawn to him from the 
start. Then we were shut up together for months; and I learned to 
admire him more and more. He was a man of cultivated tastes and 
faculties, well read, and well informed. He had a poetic mind, with a 
transcendental turn, and a love of the mystical. Nor did he neglect 
special studies in science and languages during his long imprisonment. 
He was a fine conversationalist. He had a high sense of honor, and a 
sensitive conscience. And he was remarkably pure in thought and 
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speech. There was withal a love of adventure and a touch of romance 
in his nature that, with his other qualities, would have fitted him for a 
prominent place in the age of chivalry. During his imprisonment his 
handsome face attracted attention at the jail windows looking out on 
the public square of the Palmetto State capital; and a love-affair was 
the result,—one which by itself would form the substantial basis of a 
glowing poem or a thrilling novel. There were all the desired acces- 
sories: the imprisoned brave and handsome hero, the wealthy and 
beautiful demoiselle, the clandestine correspondence, the bribed guards, 
the temporary release of the young officer, the midnight meeting and 
the plighted troth, the hero’s return to captivity, his final release from 
imprisonment, and his death in the battle’s front before the nuptials 
could be celebrated. That picture of life and love stood out in bright 
colors against the dark background of prison gloom before those who 
were fellow-captives in Columbia ; and it is told and re-told among the 
survivors, so that it is fresh in their memories to-day. 

After fourteen months of imprisonment Preston was again at liberty. 
Refusing a proffered leave of absence, he was assigned to duty with the 
North Atlantic Squadron, and becanie Admiral Porter’s flag-lieutenant 
on the “ Malvern.” In the second attack on Fort Fisher he went on 
shore with the storming party, and had charge of an intrenching force in 
advance of the main column moving against the sea-face of the fort. He 
went into action in full uniform, in accordance with the traditional eti- 
quette of the navy, and was consequently a conspicuous mark for the 
enemy’s sharpshooters. The special service assigned to him in this 
action was fully completed, and just as he had reported his work 
finished, and asked of his commanding officer what further duty he 
could perform, he fell mortally wounded. He was the courtly gen- 
tleman to the last. As I was told by a comrade who lay near him, 
when Preston found that he was dying he turned himself on his back 
on the beach, straightened out his handsome form to the full, reached 
up his arms, and with both hands carefully gathered under his head 
the soft sand and a tuft or two of the shore-grass, as a supporting pil- 
low, then folded his arms, with his neatly-gloved hands across his 
chest, and deliberately composed himself to die. Committing his soul, 
as I doubt not, to a merciful Redeemer, he fell asleep 


‘‘ Calmly as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun.” 


Although Porter and Preston are named by me as illustrating differ- 
ent types of the naval officer, they had much in common in their char- 
acters as they had in their experiences. Their common qualities are well 
brought out in the tribute to their memory by Fleet-Captain Breese, 
in his official report of their death, to Admiral Porter. He says of 
them; “ Preston, after accomplishing most splendidly the work as- 
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signed him by you,—which was both dangerous and laborious, under 
constant fire,—came to me, as my aid, for orders, showing no flagging 
of spirit or body ; and, returning from the rear, whither he had been 
sent, [he] fell—among the foremost at the front—as he had lived, 
the thorough embodiment of a United States officer. Porter, conspic- 
uous by his figure and uniform, as well as by his great gallantry, 
claimed the right to lead the headmost column, with the ‘ Malvern’s’ 
men he had taken with him, carrying your flag; and [he] fell at its 
very head. Two more noble spirits the world never saw ; nor had the 
navy ever two more intrepid men. Young, talented, and handsome, 
the bravest of the brave, pure in their lives, surely their names deserve 
something more than a passing mention, and are worthy to be handed 
down to posterity with the greatest and best of naval heroes. ... I 
must speak of their singleness of purpose to do their whole duty ; 
always cheerful and willing, desirous of undertaking anything which 
might redound to the credit of the service, . . . combining with their 
intelligence a ready perception as to the best mode of accomplishing 
their orders.” 

Quite a different person from either Porter or Preston, yet well known 
to and respected by both, was Commander E. P. Williams, familiarly 
called “Barney” Williams. He was a good specimen of the genuine 
sailor, of the duty-loving follower of the sea,—one of that sort of men 
who, under the lead of its officers of genius and brilliancy, have given 
a substantial character to the United States navy in all its honored his- 
tory. Williams was from “’way down East,” from Castine, Maine, a 
region of hardy sailors. From his entrance into the navy to the open- 
ing of our civil war he was most of the time on sea-duty. In the 
Indian Ocean, on the coast of Africa, along the shores of Brazil, and 
in the Paraguay Expedition he served with credit, gaining sea experi- 
ence, and growing in the confidence of his superiors. For a short time 
he was on duty at the Naval Academy. Early in the war he was doing 
efficient service in the South Atlantic Squadron, in command of the 
steam gunboat “Paul Jones.” He had a lively engagement with the 
enemy at St. John’s Bluff, in Florida, and made a venturesome run up 
the St. John’s River to Enterprise. Off Morris Island he had a sharp 
contest with the Confederate ram “Chicora,” while seeking to draw off 
the enemy from the wreck of our double-turreted monitor “ Keokuk.” 

In September, 1863, Williams was in command of a division of the 
assaulting column in the night attack from the navy on Fort Sumter. 
He there bore himself most gallantly, and his subsequent feeling was that 
had he been well supported by his entire force the move would have 
been successful. He was taken prisoner at the same time with Porter 
and Preston, who were his juniors, and with them he came to Colum- 
bia. In prison he was the ranking naval officer, and as such was looked 


up to with respect by his comrades. His characteristics stood out there 
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as elsewhere. He chafed less in confinement than some others; he 
adapted himself more easily to the situation. The prevailing desire in 
his mind was not a love of adventure, nor a wish for promotion and 
renown ; it was to do a sailor’s duty wherever his lot was cast ; hence he 
could be more contented in prison, when he must be there. There was, 
moreover, a genial heartiness about the man which attached his friends 
to him warmly. He did much to make the prison-life endurable to 
others, and he is remembered most pleasantly by his Richland jail com- 
panions. He naturally longed for liberty, and he was engaged in more 
than one unsuccessful plan of escape. He had a most trying experi- 
ence while held in irons for several months as one of the hostages for 
Beale and McGuire, who were on trial for piracy; yet even this he 
could stand better than young Porter, who was his companion in it all. 
When, after fourteen months of imprisonment, Williams, with his 
brother-officers, was again at liberty, he had no such brilliant service, 
nor such a tragic end in battle, as gives point to the story of Preston 
and Porter. He survived the war, and after it was all over I more 
than once recalled with him its varied and thrilling experiences as I 
- visited him in his Roxbury home, or at his office at the naval ren- 
dezvous in Boston. 

Yet Commander Williams died a sailor’s death,—died as bravely and 
as grandly as either of his prison comrades,—died a death which en- 
titles his memory to love and honor from all. It was on the afternoon 
of January 24, 1870, that Williams, in command of the sloop-of-war 
“Oneida,” left the port of Yokohama, Japan, to return to the United 
States after a three-years’ cruise. When fifteen miles from port, in the 
Bay of Yedo, after the darkness of night had shut in, the “ Oneida” was 
run into by the British mail-steamer “ Bombay,” bound for Yokohama, 
and cut down to the water’s edge. Commander Williams was in his cabin 
at the time. He was in a reclining chair, having fallen asleep, perhaps 
to dream of home, when the shock of the collision came, and he was 
thrown violently to the cabin-floor, while the water rished in upon 
him, and the sounds of confusion were heard on the deck above. In 
an instant he was on deck, as calm and collected as if nothing unusual 
demanded attention. Seeing the lights of the moving steamer which 
had done the foul deed, he at once comprehended the situation. “I 
told him,” says one of his surviving officers, “that the ship had ported 
her helm and cut us down.” “I know it, sir,” he quietly replied; and, 
with a sailor’s instinct, added, “Let us save the ship.” But the ship 
was not to be saved. His executive officer came up and reported : 
“ Captain, we shall sink by the stern in three minutes,” urging him at 
the same time to take at once to one of the two remaining boats. His 
own safety was not, however, the thought of Commander Williams at 
such a time as that. There were twenty-four officers and one hundred 
and fifty-two men on that vessel, and he was responsible for them all. 
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He would not desert his ship while they were on it in peril. “I saw 
him,” said one of his sailors, “on the port side of the bridge, one hand 
resting on the iron rail of the bridge, and the other on the gunwale of 
the first cutter. I said to him, ‘Captain, you had better get into this 
boat !’ and he answered me, ‘ Never mind me; I will go down with the 
ship; you stay in the boat.’” And there, unmoved, he stood,—stood 
at the post of a sailor’s duty, even when the standing there took him 
under forty fathoms of water. ‘Twenty-one officers and ninety-five men 
went with him to the bottom. There was no scramble for places of 
safety ; no neglect of discipline. Those who left the ship did so under 
orders; those who went down with it were where for the time they 
belonged. 

It was no false pride, no undue sensitiveness to his reputation, which 
made Commander Williams ready to sink with his ship. His life was 
a life of duty,—a sailor’s duty,—duty to his vessel, duty to his flag, 
duty to his country: his death was consistent with his life. It is ex- 
amples like his that make discipline and coolness and heroic unselfish- 
ness possible in such a scene of disaster on the seas; and that secure 
the safety of many who would otherwise be lost, and the honor of those 
who perish. How much better it is to thus conform to the scriptural 
duty of being “ faithful unto death,” than to heed the heathenish and 
godless suggestion, that “ self-preservation is the first law of nature!” 

Fourth on the list of naval officers whose memories I am now 
recalling, and chief of all, comes Captain George W. Rodgers. He 
stands out in my mind as distinctively the Christian officer,—a naval 
Havelock or Headly Vickers. Yet he combined the choicest qualities 
of the other three officers of whom I have told. Like Ben Porter, as 
a youth George Rodgers had gallantry, attractiveness, and promise. 
He was, like Preston, a refined and polished gentleman. No less: than 
Williams was he the skilled and duty-loving seaman. And over and 
above all he was the pronounced and consistent Christian, whose sin- 
cerity and earnestness in the service of the “Captain of our salvation” 
were recognized by all who knew him. 

George Rodgers was, as it were, born into the navy. He was a son 
of Commodore George W. Rodgers, who for his services in the war of 
1812 received a sword from his native State, and from Congress a gold 
medal and a vote of thanks; a nephew of Commodore John Rodgers, 
who fired the first gun of that war, and was for some years senior 
officer of our navy; a cousin of Admiral John Rodgers, and a brother 
of Admiral C. Raymond Rodgers. This on his father’s side. His 
mother was a daughter of the first Commodore Perry ; a sister of Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry, of Lake Erie fame; of Commodore 
M. C. Perry, who opened Japan to our commerce; of the two young 
Perrys who commanded under McDonough at Lake Champlain ; and 
of Ensign Alexander Perry, who at ten years old served so bravely at 
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Lake Erie as to win the thanks of Congress and a sword of honor. In 
army service his grandfather was Colonel Rodgers, who commanded 
the Maryland line in the Revolutionary war; an uncle was Colonel 
Robert Rodgers, of the Third Massachusetts Infantry in our civil war; 
one of his brothers was Lieutenant Alexander Rodgers, who fell at 
Chepultepec; another brother was for a time in the quartermaster’s 
department ; and a brother-in-law, Lieutenant Smith, went down in 
mid-ocean in command of troops on the “San Francisco.” Thus 
George Rodgers seemed predestined to the United States service, and 
by his own free will he was in the navy from boyhood, entering it 
before he was fourteen years old. It is unnecessary here to speak of 
the varied service to which he was called before our civil war, the 
opening of which found him an instructor at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, giving the impress of his character and spirit to the young 
men like Preston and Porter and Cushing, who were there preparing 
for a greater work than they yet suspected. My purpose is to speak 
of him in his distinctive characteristics, as I saw them during my 
intercourse with him in the latter months of his life. 

I had known George Rodgers in his mother’s home, in the days of 
my boyhood. In war-time I first met him again in the waters of 
South Carolina, in the spring of 1863, where he was in command of 
the fleet of ironclads in North Edisto Inlet. My regiment was on 
duty on Seabrook Island. He called on me there, and invited me to 
visit him on his vessel, the monitor “Cattskill.” On the occasion 
of my first dining with him, I was impressed with the symmetry of 
his Christian character. Our only companion at table was my tent- 
mate and loved friend, Adjutant Camp, the “ Knightly Soldier.” As 
we three sat together the steward brought wine to us. The adjutant 
and I declined it. “ Would you like a lighter wine than this?” asked 
Commander Rodgers. “Thank you, no,” was the reply from each of 
us. “Do neither of you drink wine?” “Neither of us.” “Then, 
steward, you can remove the wine,” he said. “I have not used wine 
for twenty years.” Strictly abstemious himself, he did not force his 
views upon others. It was only when he found that we three were in 
accord on this poift that he told of his: practice of total abstinence. 
Then in the freedom of after-dinner chat he spoke of his interest in 
the religious welfare of his men. He had already invited me to come 
when I could and preach on his vessel on a Sunday, or on a week-day 
evening. I now learned that while an Episcopalian, and accustomed 
to the more formal services of that communion, he would leave his 
eabin of a Sunday evening, and, despite the barrier which necessarily 
separates officers and men in the discipline of a man-of-war, would lead 
a social prayer-meeting among the men of his command. Reading a 
portion of Scripture, he would make familiar comments on it, would 
lead in prayer and singing, and then would call on one and another of 
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his godly sailors to take part in the meeting at their pleasure. As we 
talked together of such work as this, he raised a cushion from one of 
his cabin seats, and opened below it a capacious locker stowed with re- 
ligious books and papers and tracts, of which he kept a constant supply 
for judicious distribution among his men. The impressions of that first 
visit to his vessel were deepened in my mind by all our subsequent in- 
tercourse. I was frequently with him on ship and shore. He made an 
arrangement with my honored commander, General “'Tom” Stevenson, 
to signal to him from headquarters when the church-call notified a religi- 
ous service in our camp ; and he rarely failed of coming at once on shore 
for a part in the service. I had many delightful conversations with 
him ; and latterly, his increasing spirituality and deepening interest in 
religious themes forced upon me a conviction that he was rapidly ripen- 
ing for heaven. I had never seen anything of this nature so marked 
in one in full health. It was not a presentiment of death; for he 
apparently had no conscious anticipation of his speedy decease. Neither 
was there anything of gloom in his manner. He was always cheerful ; 
and he seemed to thoroughly enjoy life. But there was manifest in 
him a growing power of spirit over matter ; and his face came to glow, 
as with a preternatural light from the already-opening gates of glory 
towards which his steps were trending. Again and again I spoke of 
this to my friend, the adjutant. 

On the first Sunday in July, 1863, when Commander Rodgers had 
been signaled of an approaching church-service in our camp, he came 
hurriedly on shore to say that he had just received orders to coal up at 
once for a new move against Charleston, and he could not remain at 
the meeting as he wished to. As we stood together then for a few 
minutes, and he spoke with deep-toned earnestness of the duty of the 
hour, of the impending engagement, and of his regret at losing the 
privileges of worship that day, I was more than ever convinced that 
his days in this life were few. As he bade us good-by, and I turned 
with my tent-mate towards our little rustic chapel, I said, “ We shall 
never see George Rodgers again on earth.” In a few weeks the army 
and navy were co-operating actively against the defenses of Charleston. 
Adjutant Camp and I were prisoners of war, and George Rodgers was 
thundering with his huge Dahlgrens against Wagner and Sumter and 
Moultrie. When, in August, he had been called to duty as chief-of- 
staff to Admiral Dahlgren, he asked the privilege of running the 
“Cattskill” once more up towards Fort Sumter, before leaving his 
monitor for his new place on the admiral’s vessel. It was while he 
was on this service, far in advance of the rest of the fleet, that a huge 
shot from the fort struck the iron pilot-house in which he stood, and 
shivered a scale and bolt from its inner surface, killing him instantly. 
When I learned through the papers at my prison home in Columbia that 
a prominent officer—unnamed—had been killed on one of the Federal 
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ironclads, I said to my friend, the adjutant, “ That is George Rodgers!” 
“You seem determined to kill him off,” he replied. “Ah, but he was 
almost ready for translation when we left him!” The correctness of my 
impression of his identity was verified when the captured naval officers 
from Fort Sumter brought the story of his death to Columbia. Six 
years later I found unlooked-for evidence that the remarkable change 
in the spirit and appearance of George Rodgers was not a mere fancy 
of mine, but that it was noted by others as well. In a sketch of this 
gallant officer, Mr. William Swinton, a well-known war correspondent, 
who was with him for several weeks before his death, said, “ Latterly 
there was seen in him a strange unworldliness that seemed to withdraw 
him fron: life, lifting him above the evils and confusions of this ‘ weary 
and unintelligible world’ ; and there was that in his mood and manner 
which struck his friends with the sad premonition that he was not long 
to move among us.” And Mr. Swinton told of looking out from his 
berth through the open state-room door, and seeing Commander Rodgers 
with his open Bible before him on the cabin table of the “Cattskill,” or 
again upon his knees in prayer, and this for hour after hour through 
the livelong night before his fatal move against Fort Sumter. It was 
not that George Rodgers had any fear of death, nor yet that he was 
preparing by these prolonged and unusual devotions for the fighting 
before him. It was rather that his fighting was now at an end, and 
he was drawing closer to Him whom he had served and trusted in 
peace and in war. Like the soldier-apostle of old, he could say, “The 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them that 
love his appearing.” And while thus calmly expectant, “he was not; 
for God took him.” 

These four officers were types each of a class. They represent the 
sort of men who have been in the United States navy from its begin- 
ning, and who are still to be found there. The service which can 
develop such characters is worthy of honor from all. The country for 
which such men live and battle and pray and die may well have grate- 
ful pride in the heroism and devotedness of its faithful servants. 


H. Cray TRUMBULL, 
Late Chaplain U. 8. Volunteers. 





NICARAGUA AND THE INTEROCEANIC 
CANAL PROBLEM. 


In the latter part of the year 1869, the Government of the United 
States inaugurated a series of explorations and surveys upon the 
American Isthmus to solve the problem nearly four centuries old of the 
“Secret of the Strait.” The first expedition sailed in January, 1870, 
and the work was systematically pursued until 1875, during which time 
the Isthmus from Tehuantepec to the head-waters of the Atrato River 
were, as the writer believes, exhaustively examined. Approximate 
locations for ship-canals from sea to sea were surveyed and mapped. 
Upon the practicable lines computations and estimates of cost for con- 
struction were made and published, and the equally important work 
was accomplished of eliminating from the problem a large number of 
localities which, before instrumental examination, seemed more or less 
promising. Notwithstanding the three hundred and seventy years 
which had elapsed since its first discovery, and aftfough during that 
period numberless attempts had been made to discover a feasible route 
for a canal, although many portions had long been inhabited, 

the coast-lines on either side were quite accurately laid down on 
charts, yet up to this time the greater part of the interior of the Isthraur 
was a terra incognita. Several lines of transit from sea to sea actua'ly 
existed, among which was the well-known railroad from Aspinwall to 
Panama, built after careful surveys by competent engineers. Yet, but 
a little way from these lines on either side the country was as little 
known as if it had never been visited. A report, compiled in 1866, 
by Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U.S.N., and Professor J. E. Nourse, 
U.S.N.,' gave the summary of all the information possessed at that 
time. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that almost all of the trustworthy 
information which existed was from surveys and reconnaissances made 
by American officers and engineers. Some of these were entirely con- 
clusive, such being the examination of the Chiriqui line by Commander 
Jeffers, U.S.N., and Lieutenant St. Clair Morton, U.S.A., and those in 
portions of the Atrato region by Lieutenant T. A, M. Craven, U.S.N., 


1 Interoceanic Railroads and Canals, by Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis. Senate 
Document No. 62, Thirty-ninth Congress, First Session. 
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Lieutenant Michler, U.S.A., and by the eminent American engineer, J. 
C. Trautwine, the last under the auspices of Mr. Frederick M. Kelley, 
of New York, who sent three separate expeditions to the Isthmus, 
mainly at his own expense. Other examinations mentioned, though 
excellent in character, were too limited in extent—being confined in one 
or two instances to a single line—to be regarded as sufficient. Of these 
was the survey by Colonel O. W. Childs, in Nicaragua, of which more 
anon, 

While a few had succeeded, very many attempts at surveys had 
failed, some disastrously. The ill-fated expedition led by Lieutenant 
Strain across the Isthmus of Darien is still fresh in the memory of all 
interested in this subject. This little band, starting from Caledonia Bay 
without proper instruments or proper provisions, heroically pursued its 
way until many of its number had yielded their lives, and all had 
suffered hardships unparalleled in any subsequent attempt, and this 
after having demonstrated within the first twelve hours from the start- 
ing-point that the line was utterly impracticable, at which time they 
should have abandoned it and have sought a better. In all later ex- 
peditions no time was wasted on any line after it was proved impracti- 
cable, except in some cases where the topography was needed to help 
the examination of adjacent lines. Among the fruitful sources of 
failure were the hostility of the Indians, the dense undergrowth in the 
forests, adding so enormously to the difficulties of transportation, and 
the inadequacy of the means and funds supplied; the projectors and 
leaders having no previous conception of the magnitude of the labor 
they were undertaking. 

Some eighteen localities were given by Admiral Davis where the 
indications showed a possibility of finding a practicable canal route ; the 
list extended from Tehuantepec to the Napipi. In addition to these 
there were almost numberless special localities advocated by individuals, 
some of whom had walked over their lines, or professed to have done 
so ; and a few even claimed to have made some sort of instrumental ex- 
amination ; these generally proved to have been of the rudest character. 
As an illustration, one gentleman ascended the Tuyra River with a single 
aneroid barometer, and, having neared the divide, discovered certain 
low-flying ducks apparently passing to and from the Atrato Valley ; 
this fact he accepted as a sufficient evidence of a low divide. One 
French gentleman, with still less actual information even by his own 
showing, was so confident of the merits of his particular line as to start 
a company in Paris for the construction of the canal ; his letters were 
dated for several years from the central office of the company, but 
whether the latter ever boasted any members beside himself I could not 
discover. 

Very many persons advocated special routes, either on theoretical 
grounds altogether, or on the strength of information obtained from 
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Indians, hunters, india-rubber men, and other practicos, whose opinions 
as to elevations we afterwards found to be entirely untrustworthy ; in 
passing over any ground, if the ascents and descents were very gradual 
they were unperceived, if abrupt they were exaggerated. On one occa- 
sion an india-rubber hunter, in the presence of the writer, described to 
Commander Selfridge a trail that he was in the constant habit of pass- 
ing over with a large cake of rubber on his shoulders, and, pointing to 
one of the yards of the ship, say seventy feet above the deck, declared 
most positively that the greatest elevation above the sea, which was near 
at hand, did not exceed the height of the yard. The spirit-level, run 
over the trail soon after, showed nearly seven hundred feet at the highest 
point. A man who should walk or ride ten miles over a moderately- 
hilly road, even through a thoroughly-cleared region, would have but 
little idea of how much or how little he had changed his elevation. 
How much less in a dense forest, where the eye rarely penetrates a half- 
dozen rods! 

The trails of Indians and hunters were, as experience proved, the 
very most unfavorable places to look for low passes. The densest vege- 
table growth is always in the low ground, for the double reason that the 
soil from the wash of the hill-sides is richer there, and also that it is 
protected from the winds; the growth on the high ground is corre- 
spondingly less dense than the average, while by passing over the high 
ground the water-courses are avoided. The road between Porto-Bello 
and Old Panama, the route so long used by the Spaniards, was chosen 
evidently in view of these facts, and while it answered admirably for a 
mule road, where good surface-conditions only were sought, is anything 
but a favorable line for the construction of a canal. 

In fitting out the Darien Expedition in December, 1869, Admiral 
Porter, having in view the weak points of all previous expeditions, pro- 
vided such an organization of officers and men, such instruments, tools, 
and provisions, as to insure success. The provisions, on which so much 
depends, were put up in packages impervious to water and easily trans- 
ported on men’s shoulders. The same policy was carried out in all 
subsequent expeditions, though owing to the small appropriations made 
by Congress the utmost economy was necessary to accomplish the work. 


The region of which the writer desires more particularly to speak, is 
that of Nicaragua. 

All projects for a canal through this state involve, as a necessary 
element, the lake of the same name, lying in the southwest part of the 
Republic. At one point, Virgin Bay, its shore is but ten miles from 
that of the Pacific at San Juan del Sur. Its surface level varies from 
one hundred and one to one hundred and seven feet above that of the 
sea at mean tide. A second lake, Managua, lies to the northward and 
westward of Lake Nicaragua, its surface level varying from twenty-three 
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to twenty-seven feet above that of the latter. The two lakes are con- 
nected by the river Tipitapa. Lake Nicaragua has but one outlet, 
the river San Juan, which flows to the southward and eastward, and 
empties into the Caribbean Sea. The main branch of the Cordillera, 
which traverses the whole Isthmus, and, indeed, for that matter, the 
whole continent from Cape Horn to Alaska, passes to the eastward of 
these lakes, being interrupted by the river, though sending its multi- 
tudinous spurs to the very banks on either side. To the westward of 
the lakes the ranges of hills are comparatively low in many places. 

From the lake to the Caribbean the valley of the San Juan offered 
the only hope of a line; but from the lake to the Pacific several were 
indicated. One of these extended from the mouth of the river Sapoa 
to the Gulf of Salinas, a second from Virgin Bay to San Juan del Sur, 
a third from the niouth of the river Las Lajas by the valley of the Rio 
Grande to Brito, one by the valley of the Rio Ochomogo to the mouth 
of the Rio Escalante. Another project traversed the length of the lake, 
ascended to Lake Managua, with a choice of three objective-points on 
the Pacific, viz., the mouth of the Tamarinda, the Bay of Realejo, and 
the Gulf of Fonseca. 

I have already referred to the survey of Colonel O. W. Childs.’ 
This was made in the interest of the “ American Atlantic and Pacific 
Ship-Canal Company,” in 1850-51, and followed the line from the Rio 
Las Lajas to Brito. On the east side he proposed slack-water naviga- 
tion from San Carlos, at the outlet of the lake, for a distance of about 
ninety miles down the river, or to the confluence of the river Serepiqui: 
thence an independent canal to San Juan del Norte (Greytown). His 
survey appears to have been confined within the banks of the river San 
Juan. 

Under an order from the Navy Department, dated February 14, 
1872, an expedition was organized by Commander A. F. Crosman, U.S. 
Navy, for explorations and surveys to locate, if possible, a ship-canal 
route from sea to sea through Nicaragua. Taking passage in the U.S. 
steamer “ Kansas,” Commander Chester Hatfield commanding, the ex- 
pedition arrived off San Juan del Norte on the 7th of April. On the 
12th, Commander Crosman, in attempting to cross the bar at Harbor- 
Head in a ship’s whale-boat, was capsized in the surf and drowned, the 
steering-oar breaking and allowing the boat to broach to. The accident 
having been seen from the “Kansas,” every effort was made to rescue 
the unfortunate ones, and a gallant young officer, Master Alfred Forée, 
and four brave seamen lost their lives in the attempt. 

Commander Hatfield at once assumed charge of the expedition in 
person, transferred his party to the west side of the lake, and pursued 
the work of carrying out the Departments instructions until the advent 


2 Report on Interoceanic Ship Canal from San Juan del Norte to Brito, Nica- 
ragua. O. W. Childs and J. D. Fay, 1862. 
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of the rainy season compelled him to cease operations. Leaving Mid- 
shipmen Keeler, Hughes, and Winslow, with a steam launch and a few 
men, to do some hydrographic work in the lake, for which the calmer 
weather of the rainy season was particularly favorable, the expedition 
sailed for the United States in the “Kansas,” arriving at Key West 
July 13, 1872. 

In N ovember of the same year, the writer (who had served in the 
Darien Expeditions of 1870 and 1871) was ordered by the Navy De- 
partment to assume charge of the Nicaragua Expedition. The party, 
which was composed mainly of the same officers that had served the 
previous season, sailed from Hampton Roads, Virginia, December 3, 
again taking passage in the “Kansas,” now commanded by Commander 
Allen V. Reed, and arrived off San Juan del Norte, or Greytown, as it 
is much more familiarly known, on the 20th of the same month. We 
succeeded in landing officers, men, and materials without accident the 
following day. 

The officers attached to the party were: Navy Officers : Commander 
Edward P. Lull, commanding; Lieutenant-Commander G. C. Schulze ; 
Lieutenants William W. Rhoades, E. H. C. Leutzé, J. W. Miller, 
Jeff. F. Moser; Masters John M. Hawley and K. Niles; Ensign 
James H. Bull; Passed-Assistant Engineer George M. Greene, C.E.; 
Assistant Surgeon John F. Bransford ; Commander’s Clerk A. L. Mc- 
Crea, Jr. Civil Officers: A. G. Menocal, Chief Civil Engineer ; J. 
Foster Crowell, Civil Engineer; J. E. Cropsey, Mineralogist; A. 
Pohlers, Draughtsman, and W. V. W. Reilly, Aid. There were also a 
number of enlisted petty officers and men, employed as rodmen, chain- 
men, polemen, etc. 

As it was resolved to continue first the work on the west side, we 
took passage in a stern-wheel steamer called the “Castillo,” of the 
type used on the western rivers in the United States. The steam navi- 
gation of the river and lake is very largely American in its material 
and personnel, from the manager of the company, Mr. J. E. Hollen- 
beck, down. 

The Lower San Juan, as that branch of the river leading from the 
forks to Greytown is called, is reported to have been at one time the 
principal mouth of the main river. If such ever was the case, it has 
sadly deteriorated now, and is so silted up as to be navigable only 
during the rainy season. At the time of our arrival the waters had 
already fallen so much as to make it slow work for the little steamer to 
force her way through it. What little channel there was was a rapidly- 
shifting one, so that we grounded very often, whereupon the deck-hands 
would spring overboard and wade about until they found the deepest 
water,—a novel but very effectual mode of sounding. 

Running by daylight only,—the steamer tying up to a tree at night, 
—we had a good opportunity of: — the river and of planning our 
Vou. I—No. 1. 
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work when we should reach it. Our younger members tried their 
hands at shooting alligators, and succeeded in frightening several of 
them, but without doing any greater harm. 

The San Juan is full of shoals and sand-bars until the confluence 
of the San Carlos is reached, having been silted up by material from 
the latter river. From the mouth of the San Carlos to the foot of 
the Machuca Rapids the river is deep, and has so little current that it 
is known as the Agua Muerta, or dead water. The Machuca are the 
lowest of the system of rapids by which this portion of the river is 
obstructed. The others are known respectively as the Balas, the Mico, 
the Castillo, and the Toro. 

At a low stage of the water the steamers experience a good deal 
of difficulty in running the rapids, those at Castillo becoming quite 
impassable. Here*there is a tramway, originally built by the “ Nica- 
ragua Transit Company,” connecting the landings at the head and at 
the foot of the rapids, and over which the cargoes of the steamers are 
shifted. 

The rapids take their name from the.castle or fort upon an adjacent 
hill, built two hundred years ago to prevent the much-dreaded_ bucca- 
neers from ascending the river to levy upon the rich towns in the 
interior. In 1780 it was captured by a British naval force under Nel- 
son, but was soon after abandoned. Like the most of the magnificent 
works left by the Spaniards in Central America, it has been permitted 
by its present owners to go to ruin, though it is occupied by a small 
garrison. 

A straggling village of bamboo huts also called Castillo skirts the 
base of the hill, and the tramway above spoken of occupies the centre 
of its only street. 

While we were waiting the transfer of our baggage, etc., at Castillo 
to the steamer above, some of the men amused themselves by catching 
sharks, with which the river and Lake Nicaragua both abound, being, 
as I believe, the only bodies of fresh water in the world where they 
are found. 

Embarking in a second steamer of the same type as the “Castillo,” we 
were soon carried above the Toro Rapids, and transferred to a small pro- 
peller called the “Commodore H. A. Adams.” She had been recently 
purchased from some one of the coal companies at Philadelphia and 
brought out to run upon the lake. At a high stage of the water she 
had had no difficulty in ascending the river, even upon the rapids. As 
the waters which swell the river during the rainy season come mainly 
from tributaries received below the rapids, the latter are for the time 
almost obliterated by the back-water. 

By daylight on the 3d of January we entered Lake Nicaragua, one 
of the most beautiful sheets of water I have ever seen. And by two 
o’clock the same afternoon landed at Virgin Bay. 
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Preparations were at once made to put two parties into the field, to 
continue the work so successfully begun the previous year by Com- 
mander Hatfield. He had re-examined Colonel Childs’ route, already 
referred to. This line, although it offered many advantages, such as 
short distance from lake to sea, with a summit level at the divide of 
but forty-eight feet above the lake-surface, was subject to the disad- 
vantage of being located in part in the valley of a stream,—the Rio 
Grande,—which, draining a considerable area of country, became a wild 
torrent during the rainy season. The valley was very tortuous, with 
short bends and high banks. If used for the canal a new channel must 
be made for the waters of the river, as it would be utterly impractica- 
ble to receive them into the canal itself. The line, however, made a 
standard by which to measure the value of other lines, and, by recon- 
noitering on either side, Mr. Menocal had become convinced that a 
much better location could be made in the valley of the Rio del Medio, 
a few miles farther north, but also having Brito for its objective-point 
on the Pacific. 

Commander Hatfield had examined and found impracticable the 
line from the mouth of the Rio Sapoa to the Gulf of Salinas. This 
line had been strongly advocated by M. Felix Belley, a Frenchman of 
high character and cultivation, and one whose opinions were worthy of 
respect. He had either entirely failed, like many others, to comprehend 
the problem involved, or he had given undue weight to very insufficient 
evidence. 

Commander Hatfield had made a beginning upon the Ochomogo 
River route, when he was compelled to cease operations. 

The two parties now put into the field were organized as follows: 
Party No. 1, under the charge of Lieutenant E. H. C. Leutzé, with 
Mr. Crowell in charge of the transit, and Lieutenant J. W. Miller of 
the level, was directed to continue the Ochomogo line. Party No. 2, 
Lieutenant W. W. Rhoades in charge, Passed-Assistant Engineer 
George M. Greene with the transit, Lieutenant J. F. Moser with the 
level, and Mr. J. E. Cropsey mineralogist, was charged with a survey 
for actual location upon the Rio del Medio line: so much being already 
known of it as to make it certain that it would compare very favor- 
ably with the Las Lajas line, and probable that it would prove much 
superior, as it eventually did. 

To each party were added four petty officers, and seamen to act as 
rodmen, chainmen, etc., and a number of natives armed with machetas 
for chopping and clearing. The macheta, which is a compromise 
between a knife and a cutlass, is an instrument which serves the Cen- 
tral American for all sorts of purposes. With it he performs all the 
offices upon the farm which with us would require axe, plow, hoe, rake, 
and shovel, and, if need be, he builds a hut with no other tool; and it is 
quite astonishing with what readiness he adapts it to its multifarious uses, 
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The instruments used were engineers’ transits, spirit-levels, aneroid 
barometers, 100-feet chains, prismatic compasses, field-glasses, level- 
rods, poles, ete. 

Shelter-tents, made of light canvas waterproofed, each large enough 
for four persons, were supplied, and each officer and man was provided 
with a ship’s hammock, a mosquito-net, an india-rubber and a woolen 
blanket, and a stout pair of leggings. The tents were spread over 
frames made of poles. The hammocks were nailed to side poles, and 
supported each upon four crotched stakes driven into the ground: 
being well protected from rain, the officers and men were all quite 
comfortable. 

The daily ration consisted for each person of ? pound of bacon, 14 
ounces of ship’s bread, 3 ounces of coffee, 4 ounces of sugar, 1 pound 
of soup and bouilli‘or 1 pound of tomato soup alternately, } pound of 
rice or $ pint of beans alternately. These articles, as has been said, 
were put up in packages of small size, and water-tight. Plantains, 
yams, bananas, and fresh meat were, when obtainable, added to these, 
and occasionally some of the party were lucky enough to capture game ; 
the latter, though abundant, was driven away by the number of people 
in the parties. 

The general manner of executing the work was as follows: starting 
from a bench-mark at the lake-side, whose height above the surface was 
measured, the line followed in general the valleys of the streams, these 
occupying necessarily the lowest ground,’ cutting off bends whenever 
it could be done, so as to shorten the distance as much as possible. The 
chief of the party, with the macheteros, led the line, clearing a trail for 
the instruments and the chain. The general direction of the objective- 
point being known from the general map, on which both the sea- and 
lake-shores were laid down with passable accuracy (the latter much less 
so than the former, however), the shortest line leading to it was followed 
as closely as it could be without sacrificing too much in-the way of low 
profile. If a canal could be excavated with vertical sides, a line of 
given length would be exactly equal to one twice as long, with but half 
the depth of excavation ; but since the sides must slope outwards to be 
self-sustaining, the depth is a much more important element than the 
length: to secure the best combination of the two elements requires the 
exercise of constant care, judgment, and skill. In cleared land it is not 
so difficult a matter, but where, as often happens in Nicaragua, one has 
to clear as he goes to see anything, the work becomes more complicated. 
Constant reconnaissances ahead and on either hand by barometer and 
cross-sections run with the spirit-level were the means adopted to ac- 

This was among the principles laid down in a very elaborate paper on the 
manner of conducting strveys for the discovery of a canal route, written several 
yeurs previously by Lieutenant (now Rear-Admiral) Daniel Ammen, U.S.N., to 


whom the country is largely indebted for his constant and untiring efforts in pro- 
moting, encouraging, and supervising the work of solving this great question. 
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complish the desired end. In the case of the Rio del Medio line, which 
proved very favorable, after the work was plotted special surveys were 
made at various points where it seemed possible to improve the line, and 
also to determine the best manner of crossing or of disposing of the 
small streams whose valleys were intersected, and of overcoming other 
local difficulties or improving local advantages. Messrs. Keeler, 
Hughes, and Winslow had, during the rainy season, in addition to 
their other labors, gauged the flow of these small streams when at their 
height ; a very necessary element in the data. They had also continued 
the observations of the lake-gauge established by Commander Hatfield, 
at Virgin Bay, to determine the rise and fall of its surface-level during 
the year. . 

The city of Rivas, the principal town of the Department of Rivas, 
the field of our present operations, being near at hand, all supplies of 
men, animals, and material were obtained there, mainly through the 
kind offices of Messrs. Pedro and José Chamorro, members of one of the 
most influential families of the state, and who themselves had held 
important offices under the government. These gentlemen, by their 
knowledge of the country and the strong personal interest they felt in 
the success of our operations, were of inestimable service to us, par- 
ticularly in seeing that we were charged but the lowest rates for every- 
thing. Don José was afterwards commissioned by his government to 
assist us in every manner possible, but was already doing of his own 
good will all that we could ask. Pack animals being plentiful, and for 
hire at very reasonable rates, transportation gave us no trouble while 
operating on this side of the lakes. 

A couple of days after our arrival at Virgin Bay we were joined by 
Colonel Maximillian Von Sounenstern, the state engineer of Nicaragua, 
who remained with us during the whole of our stay in the country. 
The colonel (or Don Max, as he was called by everybody) was probably 
more thoroughly acquainted with all parts of the country than any 
other man in it, and, being a great favorite of the people everywhere, 
was a valuable acquisition to our number. 

Having seen the parties well under way, a sort of headquarters was 
established at Virgin Bay, partly in a barrack building belonging to 
the state, and partly in a cottage, the property of Mr. Ran Runnels, 
an American gentleman residing there ; he had come to the country as 
U.S. Consul, and after the expiration of his term of office had adopted 
it as his home. The expedition, from its arrival to its departure, was 
loaded with favors by himself and his amiable family, he refusing all 
compensation for the use of buildings, furniture, animals, or material. 

The writer, with Mr. Menocal, Lieutenant Hawley, and Don Max, 
set out, January 15, to make a reconnaissance of the connection between 
Lakes Nicaragua and Managua, and of the lines leading from the head 
of the latter towards Tamarinda, the Bay of Realejo, and the Gulf of 
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Fonseca. These lines all pass in the vicinity of Leon, one of the three 
principal cities in the country; Rivas and Granada being the other 
two, and each giving its name to a Department. 

The trip was made upon horse and muleback. This is eminently 
an age of exaggeration. We are very fond of giving lofty names to 
lowly things: thus, a small wayside tavern is called a hotel, a country 
shoe-shop an emporium, and the dancing-masters are all professors ; but 
in my experience the very climax was reached when the blind, squirm- 
ing, tangled pathway between Rivas and Granada was denominated a 
road. For a few miles out of either city it was very fair, but the major 
portion of the distance it was simply execrable. 

The usual custom of hot countries was adopted, viz., that of riding 
in the early morning, and again in the cool of the evening. 

Arriving at Granada, we were met by Mr. Hollenbeck, who, for 
his own purposes, desired to ascertain the character of the same ground 
that we proposed to examine ; he accordingly offered us the joint use of 
a small metallic life-boat, belonging to one of his steamers, which offer 
we were glad to accept. 

Sefior Quadra, the President of the Republic, being at Granada, 
we called and paid our respects to him. He expressed the desire of his 
government to do all in its power for the assistance of the expedition, 
and I am bound to say that both officials and people, during the whole 
period of our stay, gave proof that they shared the President’s good 
wishes in our behalf. 

In the evening of the same day we were invited to a grand wedding, 
attended by persons assembled from all parts of the Republic, the Presi- 
dent giving away the bride. We were very favorably impressed with 
the manners and appearance of the guests, and with the elegance and 
taste displayed in the toilets. 

_ Proceeding with our reconnaissance we examined the Rio Tipitapa, 
the connecting link between the two lakes (transporting the boat around 
the falls upon an ox-cart), ascertained the difference of level between 
their surfaces to be twenty-three feet,—Managua the higher,—sounded 
across the lake, and examined by barometer the lines above referred to, 
leading from the lake to the sea. In all cases where the barometer was 
used for reconnaissances of any extent two instruments were employed, 
—one as a standard at a fixed point, say at the lake-side, whose height 
above the datum plane, viz., the level of the sea-surface at mean tide, 
was already known ; the other was carried over the line. Observations 
were taken at short intervals, say every five minutes at the standard, 
and the party in advance observed as occasion required, recording the 
time of each observation. In computing heights, the differences between 
the readings of the two instruments at the same time were taken. In 
case of important points the mean of several readings was used. 

The result of the reconnaissance was to prove the Managua project 
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entirely impracticable for various reasons, prominent among which was 
the fact that, as the surface of Lake Managua was from twenty-three 
to twenty-seven feet higher than that of the lower lake (the two lakes 
not fluctuating uniformly), there would be required six locks more (viz., 
three ascending and three descending) than upon the Rio Medio line, 
to which was added largely-increased distance. This particular scheme 
for a canal route was suggested by Louis Napoleon while a prisoner at 
Ham, his information derived solely from the very poor maps then in 
existence. 

Returning to the Department of Rivas, we found that the party upon 
the Ochomogo had pursued the work until the line proved impracticable, 
after which, according to instructions previously given, Mr. Leutzé had 
transferred his operations to the Rio Gil Gonzales, where he was now 
at work. 

Mr. Rhoades’ work was progressing very favorably, the line excelling 
our expectations. Mr. Hawley was instructed to make borings along 
the line to test the character of the excavations likely to be met with, 
and special examinations were made at Brito upon which to design the 
plans for constructing a harbor. 

Some few other special localities were reconnoitered, and by the end 
of February all work on the west side of the lake was brought to a 
close. On the Rio del Medio line an actual location had been made, 
which was very much more favorable than that of Childs’. It passes 
quite near the city of Rivas, and portions of it through a rich and well- 
cultivated district, though more was through wild land. The owners 
of several of the estates had extended many acts of kindness and 
hospitality, and are held in grateful remembrance. 

On the 4th of March, 1873, the expedition was transferred to the 
valley of the San Juan. A supply-camp was established at the con- 
fluence of the Zavalo, and was named for President Grant, who was 
that day re-inaugurated. 

A third party was organized under the charge of Lieutenant J. W. 
Miller, to make the survey of the river proper. Masters K. Niles and 
J. H. Bull were attached to his party as assistants. 

The rapid reconnaissance already made had shown that by making 
some under-water excavations at Toro Rapids, and building a dam 
twenty-one feet high at the head of Castillo Rapids, the river could be 
made navigable from its head to the latter point, a distance of thirty- 
four miles. Also, that from the foot of Machuca Rapids to the con- 
fluence of the San Carlos the river could be used without improvement. 
It was also clear that below the San Carlos, owing to the enormous 
amount of silt brought down by that stream, and also to the great 
freshets, the river could no longer be utilized. The problem, therefore, 
was to ascertain the character of improvements possible between Castillo 
and the Machuca, to locate the line for canal from the San Carlos to 
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Greytown, and to map accurately the river-bed, giving its depths, etc., 
and gauging its flow. 

The instrument used by Lieutenant Miller was the gradienter, an 
ingeniously designed combination of level, transit, and compass, and 
having a micrometer attachment, by which distances were also measured, 
or, more strictly speaking, the angles subtended by a rod of given length 
held vertically at various distances, by which angles the distances them- 
selves were obtained from a table previously prepared. 

There are but two small villages on the San Juan above Greytown, 
viz., San Carlos, at the outlet of the lake, and Castillo Viejo, already 
saicethenl a few wood-choppers’ huts, and an occasional ill-cultivated 
patch of ground, called by courtesy a plantation, are all that redeem 
it from its original wildness. No roads or trails existed, except such as 
we made ourselves.“ For transportation we had recourse to boats and 
canoes; two or three flat-bottomed barges, used for carrying freight at 
low stages of the water, served an admirable purpose. One of these 
Lieutenant Miller fitted up as floating-quarters for his officers and men, 
spreading his shelter-tents as awnings. 

The topographical parties, with the same organization, except that 
Mr. Hawley relieved Mr. Miller at the level in Party No. 1, were kept 
together while the examination of the section between Castillo and 
Machuca was in progress; Mr. Rhoades running the main line and , 
Mr. Leutzé the cross-sections and making the special surveys of the 
rapids. This was an exceedingly broken region, and gave a great deal 
of trouble and much discouragement, as it seemed almost impossible to 
improve the river or to locate an independent canal. By the skill and 
judgment of Mr. Menocal, however, a plan was devised happily over- 
coming all the apparently insurmountable difficulties, and I doubt 
whether upon the most exhaustive survey his design could be improved 
upon. 

After reaching Machuca, the rest of the topographical work was 
divided into two sections,—Mr. Rhoades’ party taking that from the 
mouth of the San Carlos to that of the Serepiqui, and Mr. Leutzé’s 
from the latter point to Greytown. A few days after the work was 
begun, Mr. Hawley was taken with fever, and was relieved at the level 
by Master J. B. Briggs, of the “ Kansas.” 

By the 22d of May all the parties had finished their work and 
reported at Greytown. The labor had been of the severest character, 
the ground passed over alternating between dense tropical forest and 
heavy swamp, filled with myriads of annoying insects, while snakes, 
scorpions, etc., were disagreeably plentiful. The iniqua, or jigger as it 
is often called, and the mosquito-worm abounded. Scarcely any of the 
expedition escaped the former, but the members of Party No. 2 (Lieu- 
tenant Rhoades’) were the principal sufferers from the latter, having 
pitched two or three of their camps on the dry sand-bars in the river. 
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Burying its germ under the skin on any part of the person, the worm 
soon grows and manifests itself by a painful gnawing, which must be 
borne until it attains a certain size, when it can generally be extracted 
without much trouble. ~The most persistently troublesome insect of all 
was the garapata, a vicious species of wood-tick. In some places it 
seemed as if every leaf that one brushed against was covered with 
them. 

As we were working with a very limited appropriation, the parties 
were organized with the smallest number consistent with efficiency. 
Officers shared the severest manual labor with the men. Fresh pro- 
visions were difficult to obtain, but game abounded ; wild hogs, turkeys, 
and a species of wood-hen being the kinds most frequently shot. It 
would be difficult for me to express my appreciation of the zeal and 
energy displayed by all, or of the cheerfulness with which they accepted 
the hardships and disceunforts of the seventy-six days from the oda 
ning of the work at Castillo to its close. 

THE PROPOSED CANAL AND IMPROVEMENTS.—The surface of 
Lake Nicaragua at high lake (towards the end of the rainy season) is 
one hundred and seven feet above the surface of the sea at mean tide. 
It is proposed to make this the summit-level of the canal, and to con- 
nect the lake with the Pacific by a canal sixteen and three-tenths miles 
long, terminating at Brito. There will be required ten locks and one 
tide-lock. A channel will have to be excavated for a distance of twelve 
hundred feet into the lake to the five-fathom curve. On the east side 
of the lake dredging will have to be resorted to for a distance of 
seven miles from the outlet, an average of eight feet increase of depth 
being required. Slack-water navigation will be secured for a distance 
of thirty-four miles down the river by the dam proposed at Cas- 
tillo, and by improvements made in the channel at certain points. 
Three other dams are proposed,—one at Balas Rapids, one at Machuca, 
and one just below the present mouth of the San Carlos, the channel 
of which it is proposed to turn so that it shall empty into the San Juan 
below the dam. The heights of the dams are so adjusted that the fall 
at each shall be but a little over ten feet, so that one lift-lock shall 
answer at each. 

By turning the channel of the San Carlos below the lowest dam, 
the back-water is prevented from influencing the river above, and the 
silt is sent where it will not be troublesome. 

A short reach of canal with one lock, as said above, will be required 
for passing each dam. 

Finally, an independent canal is sonal from just above the lowest 
dam to the harbor of Greytown, a distance of forty-one miles, with 
seven locks, making ten in all, as upon the west side. The total Jength 
of canal to be excavated is sixty-one miles, with an average depth of 
excavation of but nine feet besides the prism of the canal. 
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Artificial harbors must be made at Greytown and at Brito; but by 
the plans proposed it is believed that no difficulty will be experienced 
at either place. An important feature of the plan for improving the 
harbor of Greytown is that of damming the lower San Juan at the forks, 
so as to turn all the waters into the Colorado mouth, and thus prevent 
the silt from reaching the harbor, the water of the canal and that of 
the little San Juanillo only being received into the harbor. 

The estimated cost of the entire work, after careful computations 
(made under the immediate supervision of Mr. Menocal) of the amounts 
of excavation of different characters, of the construction of locks, dams, 
harbors, culverts, cesspools, breakwaters, etc., is sixty-five millions of 
dollars. It would probably reach one hundred millions. 

It is to be understood that the plan proposed is for an open cut 
throughout. : 

Two different prisms are proposed,—the smaller for the deep cuts, 
the other for the rest of the canal, as follows: 


Repvucep Prism. 


Dgnth tears ‘ ’ . : ; . ; ; - 26 feet. 
Width at bottom . ‘ ‘ . in rock, 60 feet; earth, 50 * 
st gurface tg ; » oe 106 * <« 138, * 


Broap PRIsM. 


Depth . Bee : Ty: : —o - « 26 feet. 
Width at bottom . ; : ; 5 > . é we 
“6 surface . ‘ : . : d é ; - 160 * 


The dimensions of the proposed locks are, length between mitre 
sills, 400 feet; width of chamber, 70 feet. 

The total distance from sea to sea is 180 miles, viz., canal, 61 miles ; 
slack-water navigation, 63 miles; and lake, 56 miles. 

Nicaragua lies altogether within the trade-wind belt, and is possessed 
of a very salubrious climate, notwithstanding the very general opinion 
to the contrary. The diseases are few in number, simple in character, 
and yield readily to treatment, where the patient’s blood is free from 
alcohol and other poisons resulting from dissipation. With moderate 
attention to hygiene and strictly temperate habits, the climate is as 
healthy as that of our own Middle States. The climate has had to 
bear the credit for all diseases contracted in it, without taking the 
rum drinking and other fruitful sources of disorder into account at 
all; but if the causes could be aceurately separated, many persons who 
regard themselves as well acquainted with the subject would, I am 
convinced, be astonished at the result. By care and temperance, not- 
withstanding the great exposure to which our people were subjected, no 
deaths occurred from climatic causes in any of the expeditions operating 
in Nicaragua, Panama, and Darien, though the knowing ones predicted 
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that we should lose half the people we took with us. They had not 
counted on the fact that the rum element was omitted. 

There are many sources of wealth in Nicaragua, the most of them 
scarcely developed at all, including precious metals, valuable timber 
and dye-woods, food productions in great varieties, both animal and 
vegetable, fibrous and medicinal plants in great abundance, and many 
other things. Among the articles raised to some extent are coffee, 
indigo, cacao, sugar, rice, tobacco, Indian-corn, plantains, bananas, yams, 
oranges, lemons, limes, etc. Cattle are raised for export, but generally 
with little care. One of the great sources of wealth is the gathering 
of india-rubber, which abounds in all parts of the country. Gutta- 
percha also exists, but the people have not yet learned the secret of 
preparing it, so that it is not gathered in any quantities. 

There is no method of reaching the number of people in the Republic, 
or of saying whether the population is increasing or decreasing. The 
efforts at enumeration are always resisted by the less intelligent portion 
of the people, who regard them as schemes upon which to base taxation 
or impressment into military service. The estimates range from two 
hundred and fifty thousand to three hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants of all classes. It is doubtful whether, in case of the construc- 
tion of a canal, the necessary laborers could be furnished in the country, 
particularly as many other industries would spring up, each requiring 
its quota of hands. 

It is doubted by many persons whether the people of Wisinagen 
actually desire the construction of a canal through their territory. It 
is of course one of those questions which belong to the whole world, 
and not solely, or even mainly, to the inhabitants who by chance occupy 
the special locality. Still, from my own observation, I believe that no 
one will hail with greater joy the inauguration of this great work than 
they, and I believe they are prepared to do all that lies in their power 
to hasten and promote the event. 

Epwarp P. Lut, 
Commander, U. 8. Navy. 
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CARE OF SMALL-ARMS IN SERVICE. 


ALL systems-of gun and cartridge construction possess merits and de- 
fects peculiar to themselves, so far as their capacity for standing the 
rough usage of service is concerned, in barracks, camp, on the march, 
and in bivouacking? ; 

In order that guns in the hands of troops may be kept in serviceable 
condition, under the hardest usage they may be subjected to, it is im- 
portant that officers (and men through their officers) should understand 
what parts are most delicate and most liable to render the arms un- 
serviceable, that due attention may be given to precautions to be taken 
to guard against such mishaps. 

The same may be said in regard to ammunition. 

The breech mechanism of a breech-loading small-arm can be made 
neither water-proof nor dirt-proof. Neither can a cartridge-box. In 
fact, they are not capable of taking care of themselves, and cannot be 
made so. A soldier on the field of battle who finds that he cannot push 
the cartridge into the chamber of his gun, because he has allowed dirt to 
accumulate on one or both of them, has been either culpably negligent 
or improperly drilled. The limits allowed between the dimensions of 
the cartridges and chambers for the proper working of both guns and 
cartridges are so small, that it does not require much dust, rust, or grit 
to produce such a state of affairs. 

Can such serious troubles be avoided under most of the exigencies 
of service? If so, how? 

I think, in fact am quite confident, that they can. 

Suppose an army on the march through a difficult country, with 
rivers to be forded, rockg to be climbed, rainy and dusty weather to be 
encountered, bivouacking at times without shelter, ete. Can the men 
keep their guns and ammunition in firing condition under such unfavor- 
able and trying circumstances? No, unless they are taught how. If 
they are not taught and made to carry out their instructions, the general 
in command will not cover himself with laurels when he meets a well- - 
appointed enemy. For an army with unserviceable arms and am- 
munition is in a worse predicament than the man who told the burglar 
to blow out his brains for the reason that he had as lief be without 
brains as without money. 
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A soldier should be drilled to examine his gun and ammunition care- 
fully from day to day in respect to all points which concern their use 
in action, even at the sacrifice of a good meal, the customary whiff at 
his pipe, and the story around the camp-fire. He should take all the 
cartridges out of his belt or box after a dusty march, and see that they 
are thoroughly cleaned without scraping or scratching ; the same with 
his belt or box. He should examine the breech mechanism of his gun, 
clean it if necessary, and satisfy himself that it is in working order; 
insert several cartridges into the chamber and close the breech-block, 
to know in advance whether there are any cartridges that do not fit. 
Having done this and replaced his cartridges in his belt or box, he has 
something to fight with when the occasion requires. The battle-field is 
not the place to discover defects in arms and ammunition when it can 
be done elsewhere. From the field of Gettysburg more than twenty 
thousand unserviceable muzzle-loading ‘small-arms were collected. It 
is natural to suppose, and their condition indicated, that many of them 
went into the engagement, on both sides, in an unserviceable condition, 
—nipples choked up, barrels with several loads in them, ete., etc. 
Whether such was the case or not, the vital importance of keeping gun 
and ammunition ready for action will be denied by no one. The ques- 
tion is, is sufficient attention paid to the subject? It has been said that 
from the fact that guns and ammunition fired at armories and arsenals 
work well under favorable conditions, it does not follow that the same 
results may be expected in campaign service. But the fact that at arm- 
ories and arsenals the guns and ammunition work uniformly well for 
thousands of rounds with reasonable care of both, and often without 
care of either (to determine what will disable the gun), convinces me 
that neither are so delicate in construction that cartridges should stick 
in the chambers and heads be pulled off in the field as often as has 
been reported. 

A soldier who has to pass the night without shelter in inclement 
weather with his gun and equipment exposed to mud and water will 
not find them the next morning in as good condition as ihe barracks 
would have kept them; but if the exposure began when they were 
serviceable, the chances are that they will remain so until cleaned and 
inspected again. It might be both economical and wise to provide 
water-proof covers to every man, so that in fording streams, exposure 
to wet, mud, and dust, the gun may be protected in all its parts from 
injury. 

I will conclude this article with a few suggestions founded upon 
experience, that may be of use to a soldier in taking care of his arms 
and ammunition. 

In cleaning cartridges, never attempt to do anything more than take 
off the dirt. Burnishing or polishing weakens them for service. 

In cleaning the chamber of the gun, be careful and avoid grit of 
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any kind, as scratches will make the shells stick after firing, and per- 
haps cause the soldier to pull the head off the shell in his attempt to 
extract it, thereby disabling his piece. Grit may produce the same 
effect. 

In lubricating parts of the gun which have been cleaned, use but 
little oil, particularly in the chamber, as too much causes the shells to 
sometimes tear apart in firing, disabling the gun again. Avoid grease 
of any kind containing salt or acid. Beyond what is required in drill- 
ing, work the parts as little as possible, for the friction wears and * 
loosens them. Avoid straining the breech mechanism by attempting 
to force into the chamber cartridges that do not fit. 

When a shell sticks hard after firing, draw the ramrod and push it 
out with it, or run the risk of disabling the gun entirely for the time 
being and being sent to the rear. Do not oil the shells, as it causes the 
dust and dirt to adhere to them. 

Do not permit a shell loaded or otherwise to remain for any length 
of time in the chamber of the piece, for the reason that they will 
mutually corrode. 

In regard to small-arms, the old maxim, “keep your powder dry,” 
is not so important as it was before the adoption of metallic ammu- 
nition. The Cal. 45 army ammunition being practically water-proof, 
the powder takes care of itself; but the adoption of the breech-loader 
as a substitute for the muzzle-loader makes more of a machine of the 
gun, which requires care and attention and a practical knowledge of its 
parts in order that they may be kept in serviceable condition. 


Jas. M. WHITTEMORE, 
Major Ordnance U. 8. Army. 





REMINISCENT OF THE “NEW IRONSIDES” 
' OFF CHARLESTON. 


THE brilliant service of the monitors of the war of the Rebellion has 
been the theme of glowing prose and stirring verse, but the “ New 
Ironsides,” the single sea-going broadside ironclad that, in company 
with her turreted sisters, kept watch and ward so many weary months 
and years off Charleston, occasionally giving strong knocks at her gates, 
has had but scant justice done her services. 

When, at the outbreak of the war, it was seen that the navy 
would have to be largely increased and reinforced by armored vessels, 
the “ New Ironsides” was one of the three models selected by the board 
of officers convened to consider and report upon the plans and models 
submitted. 

The Messrs. Merrick & Sons, of Philadelphia, who had presented 
the model, were given the contract of construction. They, in turn, sub- 
let the building of the hull to the Messrs. Cramp, of the same city, 
themselves building the engines and fitting the armor; and well did 
both firms do their work, as unremitted use of engines and dependen- 
cies, labor and strain of gale, crash of shot and shell and torpedo 
shock, amply attested. 

She was a frigate-built vessel, some two hundred and twenty feet in 
length, with sixty feet breadth of beam, massively built of oak, with 
her sides tumbling in from a point about three feet above the water- 
line, at an angle of about 17°. 

Her solid sides of eighteen inches thickness of timbers were armored 
with plating four and one-half inches thick, fastened in with wood 
screws, the heads being countersunk. The screws did not go quite 
through the timber, and there were no nuts on the inside of the ship to 
break and scatter like so many grape-shot when struck by the enemies’ 
projectiles, as was the case in the monitor-turrets when those vessels 
were first tried by the ordeal of battle. 

The ends of the vessel were only partially armored; the line of 
plating up to the knuckle or elbow, whence the sides began to tumble 
in, alone extending all round and terminating at the bow in a huge ram. 

Massive iron bulkheads with heavy sliding-doors protected the gun- 
deck from fore-and-aft fire, and the port-holes were covered with heavy 
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iron shutters, fitted in halves, and worked from inside by means of lever 
and tackle. 

The spar-deck was the weakest point of the vessel ; the only protec- 
tion from vertical or plunging fire was an inch-thick plate laid under 
the planking, and the hatches were covered with heavy iron gratings 
with sectional traps, to be triced up from below in case of need. 

Her battery consisted of fourteen 11-inch Dahlgrens and two 150- 
pounder Parrot rifles, all mounted on iron gun-carriages, the first iron 
carriages for heavy ordnance used in the service ; this gave a broadside * 
of eight heavy guns,—a pretty sight to look upon whether in war or 


Two 50-pounder Dahlgren rifles were mounted at bow and stern on 
the spar-deck, but were seldom used. The thick iron pilot-house, of 
laminated plates, was placed about amidships, and was arranged like 
those of the monitors, except that the wheel was, after the first trial in 
battle, directly underneath on the gun-deck. 

The ship had not a graceful line or curve about her. She looked 
like a floating casemated fort with masts thrown into her, but her very 
ugliness seemed wholesome, suggestive of safety to friend, destruction 
to foe. She was the terror of the colliers, and none of them liked to go 
alongside of her to deliver coal with any sea on. It was like being 
thrown against a rock to touch her in rolling, and many were the 
anathemas hurled against the “d—d iron box” by the. impatient and 
irate skippers ! 

Many officers looked unfavorably on her while building and fitting 
for sea, either believing that her armor would not keep shot out, or that 
she would roll over in the first gale she fell in with. Her career proved 
the fallacy of such notions; she was very easy in a sea-way, never had 
a man seriously hurt in action, and like her notable namesake, “Old 
Tronsides,” was always a lucky ship. 

On the eve of the attack on Fort Fisher the writer remembers tell- 
ing Admiral Porter that “he need have no fear about that ship; that 
whatever the severity of fire to be met, she would go into the fight and 
come out of it without the loss of a man,” which assurance, based on 
the doings of the vessel off Charleston, was happily verified. 

The ship was commissioned in the fall of 1862, and after some two 
or three months’ service at Newport News, in the waters of Hampton 
Roads, watching the possible appearance of rumored Confederate mon- 
sters, sailed for the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

She received the compliments of Hatteras, in the form of a stiff 
northeaster in passing, which tested her sea-going qualities satisfactorily, 
and arrived at Port Royal the latter part of January, 1863, a welcome 
addition to the fleet. 

Many visitors came on board, and the naval and military critics, 
full of exaggerated ideas of the power and calibre of the rebel ordnance 
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mounted at Charleston, home-made and imported, busied themselves for 
awhile in hunting up points of weakness and vulnerability, which, in 
their opinion, must prove fatal to the ship on going into action. Hap- 
pily, not one of their predictions ever came to pass; neither shot nor 
shell would ever take the direction nor work the mischief that imagina- 
tion traced or fear bespoke, and the oftener she was tried the more con- 
fidence she inspired, and audacious safety came to be felt by all on 
board. 
Preparations for the coming attack on the defenses of Charleston 
immediately began,—the masts, hammock-nettings, and other top- 
hamper were landed, and the ship stripped like an athlete for the 
serious work before her. 

Studding-sail booms were rigged in the places of the masts for the 
purposes of signaling, carrying the pennant, and supporting the wash- 
clothes line of the crew. 

These preparations were hastened by the famous raid made on the 
blockading fleet off Charleston on the 31st of January of that year, by 
the Confederate rams “ Palmetto State” and “Chicora,” resulting in the 
disabling of the “ Keystone State” and “ Mercedita”—both merchant- 
built steamers—and partial dispersion of the other blockaders. This 
was made the text of a flaming proclamation, issued jointly by General 
Beauregard and Flag-Officer Ingraham, on the evening of the same 
day, declaring “the blockade to be raised by a superior force of the 
Confederate States,” said “superior force” having retreated and sought 
shelter under cover of the guns of Moultrie on the approach for closer 
action of the “ Housatonic,” the only heavy man-of-war at that juncture 
among the blockaders, and permitting the senior officer of the blockade, 
Captain (now Rear-Admiral) William Rodgers Taylor, of the “ Housa- 
tonic,” to quietly dispatch the prize steamer “ Princess Royal” to Hilton 
Head that same evening without molestation. 

The “Canandaigua” and “ Powhatan,” for the moment at Port Royal 
for coal and provisions, were immediately dispatched to strengthen the 
weakened line, and the “ New Ironsides” joined in a day or two after. 

Her presence was a great relief to the fleet; she made the line im- 
pregnable to attack, except what might be attended by torpedo craft, 
and nothing more was seen of the hostile rams; we meant to see and 
meet them at an early day, but our gallant countrymen, for the time 
being our determined, persistent, and versatile foe, put such obstacles 
in our path that the endeavor was never accomplished, and the vessels 
finally perished at the hands of their builders. 

Once settled on the blockade, there was nothing to do but watch and 
wait the arrival of the monitors, and look at the enemy strengthening 
their batteries and practicing at range-buoys, planted in various parts 
of the channel. 

On one occasion the “ — Lieutenant-Commander (now 
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Captain) J. H. Upshur, was ordered to cross the bar and communicate 
with the enemy under flag of truce, concerning some prisoners in their 
hands; and the writer, wishing to get a nearer view of the hostile 
works, which in time he expected to get better acquainted with, asked 
permission to go in. 

As the “ Flambeau” neared Cumming’s Point, a gun on Sullivan’s 
Island opened fire on her, and continued dropping shot uncomfortably 
near, until Lieutenant-Commander Upshur stopped the vessel and put 
off in his gig to meet.a boat seen to be pulling out from Moultrie. 

This experience suggested that flags of truce did not always afford 
immunity, and that unless one had something to do with the object of 
the flag he had better stay behind. 

The rebel officer explained that the white flag from the “Flam- 
bean’s” mast-head was not seen. 

About the 1st of April the notes of preparation for the long-looked- 
for attack began to sound nearer and nearer; the monitors had all 
arrived at. Hilton Head, and some of them—the “ Montauk,” Com- 
mander Worden, of original monitor fame; the “ Passaic,” Commander 
Drayton; the “ Patapsco,” Commander Ammen ; and the “ Nahant,” 
Commander Downes—had had trials of strength with Fort McAllister, 
in Ossabaw Sound, which somewhat diminished the prestige of that class 
of vessels with regard to their offensive powers against forts. 

The deck of the “ Passaic” was crushed in by a 10-inch mortar- 
shell, loaded with sand, and would have been broken entirely through, 
in the opinion of Commander Drayton, had not the projectile struck 
over a beam. 

As the monitor-decks were, if anything, stronger than the spar-deck 
of the “ Tronsides,” nervousness on that head increased. It had already 
been determined to cover the deck with bags of sand on going into the 
fight, but it was now proposed tosupply further protection by spreading 
raw green hides over the layer of sand-bags. The notion also seized 
those high in authority that grease on the armor would help glance off 
the shot ; and sorry indeed was the external plight and foul the smell of 
the noble ship, when she went into action, thus coated and dressed with 
hide and tallow, the latter laid on an inch thick. Such a condition of 
things to deal with in the way of cleanliness would have blanched the hair 
of one of the old-time executives of the sand and holy-stone period in 
a single night; and it is no discredit to the monitor captains who came 
on board for final instructions, on the memorable 7th of April, to say 
that their encounter with the grease, as they climbed up the ship’s side 
by means of Jacob’s ladder and man-ropes, did not conduce to amiability 
of temper or choiceness of diction. As they landed on deck, the hides 
“smelt to Heaven,” and were slippery under their feet, and something 
new in naval experience dawned on their astonished vision, albeit of not 
an agreeable character. I think, however, the monitor-turrets also had 
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their quota of grease, and that the captains perhaps brought on their 
hands and clothing a fair sample of their own tallow. 

By noon of the 7th April everything was in readiness for the attack. 
The monitors had suddenly made their appearance from Port Royal ; 
the “ Ironsides” was safely across the bar, and Admiral Dupont and his 
staff on board. The admiral had made out the plan of attack before 
leaving Hilton Head, and it only remained to inform the captains and 
put it into execution. 

The vessels were not fairly under way until fifteen minutes past 


one, then 
‘‘ There was silence deep as death ; 


And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time.’’ 


One of our comrades, Lieutenant-Commander Jack Barnes, had 
sung Campbell’s stirring ode the night before in a sympathetic way to 
the accompaniment of a guitar, and I fancy the refrain of the heroic 
verse danced in many a brain at that moment. 

Some there were in the fleet who still doubted the resisting powers 
of the “ Ironsides’ ” armor, and a distinguished officer said to the writer 
that morning, that “if the plates were not stripped off early in the 
action by the enemy’s fire, he would be agreeably surprised.” 

The ship had not been tried by the ordeal of battle as the monitors 
had been, and the distrust was natural. 

The attack, as all the world knows, failed ; the enemy fired the first 
gun at fifty minutes past two, and in the short space of one hour and 
forty minutes threw at the devoted vessels, mostly the monitors, two 
thousand two hundred and nine shot, shell, and rifle-bolts of heavy 
calibre, to which the return of only one hundred and thirty-nine shots 
could be made in reply. 

The aim of the enemy was terribly accurate; their ranges were 
marked by buoys, and there were certain points in the channel where a 
perfect hurricane of fire enveloped the advancing vessels, searching out and 
discovering defects and weaknesses of plan and construction that showed 
they were by no means invulnerable and perfect in their appointments. 

Bolt-heads broke off from the impact of the shot, and flew like 
grape-shot inside the turrets and pilot-houses; turrets and port-stoppers 
jammed and would not work, and other mishaps occurred, diminishing 
the effectiveness of the vessels and rendering repairs and additional 
contrivances necessary, to enable them to withstand the rain of fire they 
were built and expected to encounter. 

The leading vessels, the “ Weehawken,” commanded by an officer 
who never hesitated at an obstacle when there was the remotest. possi- 
bility of overcoming it, stopped just short of a formidable-looking line 
of obstructions and turned aside ; this stopped the other monitors, and 
brought them all together in temporary confusion. 
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The “ Ironsides” had to drop her anchor twice under-foot to avoid - 
colliding with some of them,—-and night fast approaching, the ships were 
withdrawn before she fairly got into action, and she had opportunity to 
fire only one broadside that day. 

It was said she did not get close enough to the hostile batteries to re- 
ceive any damaging blows, but three of her port-shutters were knocked 
off, and some of the hits showed as crushing effects on the armor as 
were ever given her in any subsequent action in which she took part. 

The sound of the heaviest projectiles striking the armor was scarcely 
perceptible inside the casemate, but the clang of the port-shutters when 
struck was like a clap of thunder. 

Admiral Dupont perhaps put too much stress on the apprehended 
drawback to the aggressive powers of the vessel arising from her un- 
armored ends, and it was unfortunate that things were so managed that 
day that the captain—Commodore Thomas Turner—had no chance 
to manage the vessel himself. The pilot-house would hold only three 
persons comfortably ; and the admiral, Fleet-Captain Raymond Rodgers, 
and fleet-pilot occupying it, there was no room for the commodore, and 
he left it and took his station on the gun-deck, where the enemy was as 
completely shut out from his view as though he had been locked up in 
a dungeon. 

There were peculiarities, too, in her steerage qualities and “wrinkles” 
in the management of the helm which the fleet-pilot had had no op- 
portunity to learn; and from the fact that the ship was afterwards moved 
up and down the channel under fire at night on several occasions, it is 
but fair to say that, had Commodore Turner and his own pilot managed 
the vessel in the difficult channel and strong tide-way, she would have 
given a different account of herself on that day; yet, in justice to Ad- 
miral Dupont, let it be said that, before the ship went into action again, 
the fighting wheel was shifted from its original position on the berth- 
deck to the gun-deck, directly under the pilot-house, putting the helms- 
man much more completely under control of the captain and pilot, and 
rendering the ship perceptibly more manageable. 

The officers and crew had great confidence in her, and were eager to 
put their faith to the test, and great was the disappointment when it was 
announced the next morning that the attack would not be renewed. 

It was the admiral’s purpose to have gone in again when he with- 
drew the evening before, but the reports of his captains—officers who 
had no superiors in the service—as to the condition of their respective 
commands decided him to the contrary ; and whatever adverse criti- 
cism this action called forth, let it not be forgotten that he possessed in 
an eminent degree those grand attributes of a commander, the genius 
and resolution to decide and act promptly without asking the advice of 
councils of war, or seeking to throw responsibility on others that he 
alone should bear. 
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With the evidence before him, he decided that it would be useless 
to attempt further the capture of this Confederate stronghold by naval 
means alone; and though he knew such determination would occasion 
great disappointment, and call down upon his head severe animadver- 
sion, especially at Washington, he conscientiously believed he was pur- 
suing the wisest course, and proudly held to his decision. 

In the main, subsequent events emphasized and verified his opinions ; 
no purely naval attempt “to possess and occupy” the harbor was ever 
again made, and the defenses were only abandoned when taken in the 
rear by Sherman’s army. — 

He erred in not complying with orders to keep the vessels before 
Charleston, and in taking the ground that the ironclads could not lie in 
safety in the open roadstead inside the bar; but the opinion he so stoutly 
maintained to the end, that the ironclads alone could not capture the de- 
fenses of the beleaguered city, or successfully run the batteries and reach 
the inner harbor, was vindicated in every particular by the operations of 
his successor, Admiral Dahlgren, who never seriously attempted to pass 
up to the city, as the Administration thought at one time could be done, 
nor ever, in fact, placed the monitors under so heavy a concentric fire as 
they encountered on the 7th April. 

After the defects developed on that day had been remedied so far as 
possible, the weakest points of the monitors—their decks—continued the 
same ; and close action, where plunging fire could have but little scope, 
was their safety; hence the number of hotly-contested actions in Ad- 
miral Dahlgren’s time, when the numerous heavy hits did no serious 
damage. 

On the other hand, when firing at a long range at Sumter, the an- 
swering shot would sometimes plunge upon the decks, breaking partially 
through, even killing and wounding the people below. Such a shot, 
plunging on the top of the “Catskill’s” pilot-house, killed the gallant 
and lamented Commander George Rodgers, at the time fleet-captain. 

When Admiral Dupont withdrew from Charleston, he returned to 
his flag-ship, the “ Wabash,” at Hilton Head, ordering the monitors to 
report there to him, and the “Ironsides” to resume her guardianship of 
the blockade outside the bar; but the “ Keokuk,” a turreted ironclad, 
differing essentially in points of construction from the monitors con- 
ceived by the fertile and creative brain of Ericsson, had sunk early the 
next morning after the fight from her injuries. She perhaps drew less 
water than the other turreted vessels, but be that as it may, when the 
vessels became entangled by the halt at the obstructions, and the admi- 
ral signaled to disregard the motions of the “Tronsides,” the gallant 
Rhind dashed up close alongside the walls of Sumter, and stayed 
there until the ship could be no longer kept afloat without sending every 
man to the pumps. Ninety shots were known to have struck her, nine- 
teen of which were below the water-line,—fatal wounds! The enemy’s 
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projectiles tore asunder the composite armor, and passed through as 
though it had been so much basket-work. 

The “TIronsides,” once more outside the bar, lost no time in getting 
rid of the hide-and-tallow adjuncts to her armor ; the sand was thrown 
into the sea, and the bags stowed away for future use; this done, 
the ship was cleaned up, and the quiet, but anxious and harassing 
monotony of blockade duty resumed. 

She was not permitted to go to Port Royal from fear of the Con- 
. federate rams making another raid in her absence, hence the phrase 
“guardianship of the blockade,” as written above, was used advisedly. 

Yet, while it was conceded that the undisturbed maintenance of the 
blockade rested on the presence of that ship until the ironclads were 
again established inside the bar, some months later, all participation 
in prize-money was denied her officers and crew, unless, indeed, the 
blockade-runner had the civility to run alongside and say, “Come and 
take me!” The spectacle of the “Ironsides” slipping her cable and 
starting after a swift blockade-runner would have been as absurd and 
useless as the efforts of an elephant in pursuit of a camelopard. 

Even after the ironclads occupied the roadstead off Morris Island 
permanently, the following July, the “ Ironsides” was the only vessel 
never permitted the recreation and refreshment of leaving behind for a 
few days the wearing and unceasing strain of the blockade. 

Barren and tiresome as Port Royal seems now, it was something of 
a paradise then to the blockader to go there, and feel sure of not being 
blown up by a torpedo before morning, or harassed by all sorts of alarms 
a dozen times during the night. 

But to resume the thread of operations, the ship had hardly got 
settled down to outside blockade work, when rumors began to fly about 
that the attack would be renewed at an early day, and have the co-oper- 
ation of the land forces; also that Dupont would be relieved by Rear- 
Admiral Foote,. 

Meanwhile, the monitors were undergoing repairs at Port Royal, 
and in the case of the “Passaic,” at New York, and being fitted with 
additional appliances to strengthen the weak points developed by the 
hammering they had received. 

The “ Weehawken,” Commander (now Rear-Admiral) John Rodgers, 
and the “ Nahant,” Commander John Downes, were dispatched to War- 
saw Sound as soon as those vessels had been put in serviceable trim 
again, to meet and capture, if possible, the Confederate ram “ Atlanta.” 

They had not long to wait the opportunity. The ram came down 
the Savannah River one morning with all her flags proudly flying, 
seemingly confident of victory. 

The moment she got fairly into the sound the monitors made for 
her, and the “ Weehawken” delivering four shots, two of their 15-inch, 
at a distance of three hundred yards or less, the ram hauled down her 
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colors. The work was done so quickly that the “Nahant” did not 
have a chance to fire a shot. 

The whole affair lasted but fifteen minutes, and, as it came off before 
breakfast, their morning’s meal must have been particularly palatable to 
the “ Weehawken’s” ever ready and imperturbable commander, albeit 
the sorriest of occasions to his gallant antagonist. 

The Confederate commander had displayed great boldness and gal- 
lantry in seeking a fight with two such formidable opponents, and must 
have felt great confidence in the prowess of his vessel. 

The pleasure-parties that on board several small steamers escorted 
the “Atlanta” to witness an expected victory for the Confederate arms, 
put back in hot haste up the river, wiser and sadder people than the 
dawn had found them. 

This brilliant episode revived confidence in the monitors, and showed 
that whatever they might lack in staying and offensive qualities as 
against forts, they were irresistible in attacking ships. 

Admiral Foote left Washington the latter part of June with in- 
structions to relieve Dupont in command, but death overtook that in- 
comparable officer on the eve of his proposed departure from New 
York, and to those who knew him, or had served with him, his loss 
was felt to be a personal grief, and well-nigh irreparable. 

The writer has always been of the opinion that had the admiral’s 
life been spared Charleston would have been reoccupied long before 
Sherman’s march was put into execution. 

This expression of opinion may provoke criticism, and its taste per- 
haps be questioned, but the writer is willing to let it stand as an honest 
and appreciative tribute to the qualities and character of that grand and 
noble man, who put prayer into all his doings, and, like Cromwell, ever 
went into the fight joyfully, feeling that the Lord was with him. 

Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, the intimate and life-long friend of the 
lamented Foote, was then appointed in his stead, and assumed command 
at Port Royal on the 6th July. 

His predecessor, Admiral Dupont, had made all preparations for 
the renewal of offensive operations, and Admiral Dahlgren made haste 
to put them into execution, together with plans and purposes of his 
own. 

The Department had abandoned the idea of making a dash by the 
batteries for the inner harbor ; so much had been conceded to Dupont’s 
opinion and the experiment of the 7th April, and a joint attack by 
land and sea was arranged between Admiral Dahlgren and General 
Gillmore,—the plan being to capture the defenses one by one, the first 
objective being Morris Island. 

Folly Island was speedily occupied by the army, and masked bat- 
teries advanced almost to the water’s edge of its northern shore, oppo- 
site the southern end of Morris Island, unknown to the enemy. 
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The monitors did not leave Port Royal until all was ready for the 
dash across the inlet separating the hostile camps, and no preparations 
were made on board the “ Ironsides,” for fear of exciting the suspicions 
of the enemy, ever on the alert. 

On the 8th July the “Catskill,” “Montauk,” “Nahant,” and 
“Weehawken” left for Charleston, arriving off there the next day, 
and at early daylight on the 10th crossed the bar,—the “ Catskill” 
having the admiral’s flag on board,—and immediately covered the 
operations of General Gillmore’s columns. 

The land forces meanwhile had crossed the inlet, surprising the 
enemy and putting them to rout after an engagement of three hours. 

The monitors followed along the shores of Morris Island, pouring 
a heavy fire into the retreating columns, finally engaging Fort Wagner 
and Battery Gregg, defending its northern point. 

Wagner and Gregg replied spiritedly, and the action was kept up 
until nightfall, when the ironclads retired. 

The enemy paid special attention to the flag-vessel ; she was ‘struck 
no less than sixty times, but neither she nor her sister-monitors received 
serious injuries. 

The boats of the fleet, in poi of Lieutenants Bunce, of the 
“Weehawken,” Robeson, of the “Ironsides,” and Mackenzie, of the 
admiral’s staff, had assisted in putting the land force across the inlet, 
and Lieutenant Robeson was the first person to land on the island. 
Lieutenant Bunce too, as senior officer, landed a battery of naval boat- 
howitzers, and did effective service in dislodging the enemy; but of 
these facts no mention was made in General Gillmore’s report. 

The next morning General Gillmore assaulted Wagner, but the fort 
had been reinforced during the night, and the attack failed. 

Then it became evident that Wagner and Gregg could only be cap- 
tured by regular siege, unless, indeed, the fire of the ironclads and 
army siege-guns could batter them down. 

The crew of the “ Ironsides” chafed to see all this work going on 
under their very noses without chance of participation, but her time 
was near at hand. The sand-bags were now filled again, and closely 
packed over the deck, and the ship crossed the bar about the 17th, 
ready for action. 

General Gillmore, in the mean time, had advanced a number of 
heavy Parrott rifles and mortars well to the front, and on the 18th 
July determined to make another attempt to carry Wagner by assault, 
after subjecting the fort to a heavy bombardment by the guns of the 
fleet and shore batteries. 

Commodore (now Rear-Admiral) Turner had been relieved at his 
own request when Dupont hauled down his flag, and the “TIronsides” 
was now commanded by Captain (now Vice-Admiral) Rowan. 

As he was promoted to the grade of commodore shortly after as- 
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suming command, for previous gallant and distinguished services, he 
will be known in this paper as Commodore Rowan. 

The signal to weigh for action, on the 18th, was thrown out a little 
after twelve o’clock noon, and General Gillmore’s batteries and the 
monitors—the “Catskill” still flying the admiral’s flag—were the first 
to engage the enemy. 

Let us look at the “ Ironsides’ ” spacious deck as she is steaming into 
line. Not to be exact, the length of the casemate is about one hundred 
and fifty feet, and fifty-eight feet in breadth from water-way to water- 
way. Thirty-five men stand at each of the seven 11-inch Dahlgrens 
and one 150-pounder Parrott rifle in broadside, ten of them being sta- 
tioned at the tackles for tricing up the heavy port-shutters, and also to 
spell the side-tacklemen in serving the guns in continuous and rapid 
fire. The after-gun is manned by the marines of the ship,—a magnifi- 
cent crew,—vying with the blue-jackets in the excellence of their drill 
in battery and eagerness to be at the enemy. 

The day.is hot and sultry, and with port-shutters down, and the 
iron gratings over the hatches, the deck is very close, and most of the 
crew, as well as some of the younger officers, are stripped to under- 
shirt and trousers. Gun-carriages are whitewashed to light up the 
darkened deck, and the division tubs stand about filled with coffee, 
Congress having effectually stopped the last “splice of the main brace,” 
albeit the stopper may break a strand now and then! Guns are loaded 
and spare shells are ready at hand for the next loading. Below on the 
berth-deck, and still farther down in the magazines and shell-rooms, 
the powder divisions are waiting in silent and anxious suspense, pow- 
der-boxes full and tackles hooked on and manned ready to whip up 
the heavy projectiles at the first call. 

Though out of sight and missing the excitement of the load, the 
aim, the fire—the hit and explosion in hostile works,—the glorious 
comradeship of the incessant din of the cannonade, and sight of the 
restless guns, now dashing inboard in swift recoil from well-delivered 
fire, now flying out through ports by strength of stalwart arms for 
other deadly work,—they know their duties are second to none, and 
that without appropriate food the guns—the great ship herself—would 
be as useless as the quakers at Manassas, or a ship manned by the 
angels of peace. 

The “ Ironsides” got within range of Wagner and Gregg a little 
past one. The enemy’s fire had not sensibly slackened under the efforts 
of the monitors and land-batteries, and as the “ Ironsides” approached 
the Confederates poured a furious fire upon her. 

Quietly and steadily holding on her way until a good position was 
reached, she dropped anchor within twelve hundred yards of Wagner, 
or as close in to the beach as the pilot would venture to take her; then 
the good ship, so long silent, opened her fire with grim and steady pre- 
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cision, and after the gun captains had perfected their aim, poured forth 
a continuous and irresistible fire, which quickly told on the spirits of 
the enemy. 

Their fire soon perceptibly diminished, and at times ceased altogether ; 
clouds of sand would arise from the bursting of the shells, and if the 
15-inch projectiles from the monitors, with their enormous bursting 
charges, disturbed the biggest masses, the havoc made by the fire of the 
frigate was uninterrupted, and kept the sand flying all the while. 

On this head Confederate testimony is pertinent ; General Beaure- 
gard, in an article written for the Philadelphia Weekly Times, says, in 
contrasting her work with that of the monitors, “that her fire was 
delivered with more rapidity and accuracy, and she was the most 
effective naval engine employed in the reduction of Wagner.” 

As the fight went on the deck was filled with smoke, although the 
lee ports were open, and the heat and sulphurous smell became almost 
intolerable. Many of the crew and some of the younger officers threw 
off everything but their trousers, and would crane their necks out of 

the weather ports for a bit of fresh air. 

I see the gallant Ben Porter now, standing with bared breast and 
arm, patting the breech of his gun in affectionate admiration,—his skin 
as fair as a woman’s, his well-rounded limbs big with muscle, and his 
handsome, lovable face glowing with the light and frenzy of battle. 
Alas that such a brave and noble youth did not live to see the cause 
he served so well crowned with the laurels of victory! He was one of 
the forlorn-hope who stormed Sumter, and after long months in a 
Confederate prison, only left it to yield up his young life a few weeks 
after at Fort Fisher. No nobler blood was ever shed for country. 

The action continued with more or less briskness until seven o’clock, 
when Wagner and Gregg became utterly silent. The fire of the fleet 
had slackened considerably two hours earlier. - 

At dark General Gillmore assaulted the works, but after a desperate 
conflict until near midnight the assaulting columns retired with heavy 
loss ; at one time the storming party had partial possession of the fort, 
but the Confederates throwing in reinforcements under cover of the 
night compelled a retreat, and the ironclads withdrew out of range. 

The “ Ironsides” had fired eight hundred and five shots from her 
broadside of eight guns during the afternoon, making a weight ot 
metal handled and thrown of forty tons. 

The paint-work and whitewash had turned perfectly black from the 
effects of the smoke, presenting a sorry sight in contrast with the usual 
trimness of the deck. 

She was struck only four times, showing that the usual accurate aim 
of the enemy had been sadly interfered with. 

It: now became apparent that the works at Cumming’s Point, 
Wagner, and Battery Gregg could only be taken by regular approaches ; 
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and to give to the men in the trenches and the parties planting the 
siege-batteries immunity from the enemy’s fire, the ironclads engaged 
Wagner and Battery Gregg, and the monitors having rifled cannon 
Sumter, almost every day for weeks until the sappers fairly burrowed 
into the former work. 

Sometimes the admiral would signal the monitors to go up and 
engage the enemy alone; but generally on such occasions Wagner 
would become so audacious that the general would request that the 
“ Tronsides” might be sent to the front, when the Confederates would 
quiet down, and the brave fellows in the trenches and parallels would 
have a respite for a time. 

The “ Ironsides” in these repeated engagements was often struck : 
the power of her fire had taught the enemy to strengthen the traverses 
of the works with heavier masses of sand-bags, enabling them to stand 
longer to their guns under the rain of shells poured in upon them. 

One morning when the tide was exceptionally high, the commodore 
was fortunate enough to get the ship within nine hundred yards of the 
enemy, and she received thirty-one hits on that occasion, mostly from 
10-inch shot, though once in awhile struck by a rifle-bolt. The round 
shot always made the most impression on the armor; the bolts rarely 
struck fairly on end, but generally sideways, and their supposed punch- 
ing power never had verification in the experience of the “ Ironsides.” 

The ship was never vitally damaged ; sometimes a shot would cut 
away a port-shutter with thundering sound, or make the splinters fly 
from the wooden ends or the top rail; or riddle the smoke-stack, and 
shatter the iron ceiling of the casemate. 

The effect of shot striking the sand-bag protected deck was to scoop 
off the bag, the shot bounding overboard, and shatter the inch iron 
plate under the planking, leaving the deck itself almost unscarred ; the 
only detriment arising from the blow was the liability of the deck to 
leak at the particular spot. 

No man was ever seriously hurt; the nearest approach to it -was 
when one morning a port-shutter was knocked off, the shot breaking 
into fragments, splintering the rammer-handle in the sponger’s hand, 
and flying inboard, slightly wounding some of the gun’s crew. 

After fairly opening on the enemy, the port-shutters would generally 
be kept up, and the commodore, executive, and pilot—sometimes the 
surgeon—would go on deck for a better view of the effect of our fire. 
It was no place for the surgeon, to be sure; but the enemy would give 
him nothing professional to do, or rather the ship’s stout sides would 
not permit it. The paymaster would also come up from the depths of 
the powder and shell divisions he managed so well for a glimpse of 
sunlight and a breath of fresh air once in a while. 

At such times the bullet of a sharpshooter would now and then ad- 
monish them to step behind the pilot-house, heavily buttressed with 
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sand-bags, or duck below. The 10-inch shot always showed so well 
that one could easily trace their course in the air and move aside, if 
their direction seemed to point uncomfortably straight towards the 
observer. i 

The projectiles from the longer ranges, with their descending blows, 
always crushed into the armor with more effect than the shots received 
at closer work. 

On the 17th August, General Gillmore was ready with his batteries ; 
he had about sixty guns in position, mostly rifles, four of them being 
150-pounder naval Parrotts from the fleet under command of Com- 
mander (now Commodore) Fox A. Parker and superintendent of the 
Naval Academy, and splendidly served by seamen and marines under 
the eye of Parker and his lieutenant, Remey, whom the writer thinks 
kept watch and watch at the guns day in and day out. 

The bombardment opened early in the morning, the ironclads co- 
operating in the attack ; and while sand flew in the usual way at Wagner, 
whole cartloads of masonry seemed to be thrown from the walls of 
Sumter by the explosion of the shells from the rifles, some of them in 
battery two miles and a third away. 

It was during this day that a plunging shot, striking the top of the 
“ Catskill’s” pilot-house, shattered the inner plates into flying frag- 
ments, which killed the lamented Rodgers, and, if memory serves aright, 
the paymaster of the vessel also, as well as wounding the pilot and 
others. 
So continued the work from day to day, the “ Ironsides” ever ready, 
and never having any damages to repair; and at one period of the 
bombardment the crews of the ironclads were kept at their quarters 
seventy-two hours without other rest than could be snatched in brief 
moments at the guns. 

The shore-batteries kept up their fire, more or less sustained, day 
and night, until the morning of the 7th September, when the works on 
Cumming’s Point were found to have been abandoned, most of the 
garrison escaping under cover of darkness. 

Nineteen guns were captured in the works, but General Gillmore 
had to report that “the bomb-proof shelter of Wagner remained intact 
after the most terrific bombardment to which any work was ever 
subjected.” 

The ironclads could dismount guns and batter down traverses in the 
daytime, but the enemy could make all good again during the night. 

Morris Island was now clear, and General Gillmore had reported 
the demolition of Sumter as accomplished on the 24th of August; but 
the Confederates continued to keep a few guns mounted bearing on the 
channel, as the ironclads found whenever approaching that famous 
work, and one evening tendered the compliment of an 11-inch shot into 
the unprotected part of the “ Ironsides’” bow, plunging through, cutting 
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away the heavy chain, demolishing the bits, and finally fetching up 
against the iron bulkhead. 

During the afternoon after the evacuation of Morris Island, the ad- 
miral sent the “ Weehawken,” Commander (now Commodore) Colhoun, 
round Cumming’s Point to make soundings in the channel between the 
Point and Sumter, a service for which an ironclad was hardly adapted, 
for, if she touched bottom, she would be apt to stick. And, indeed, 
she had not long been engaged in her reconnaissance when she grounded 
and held fast with the falling tide. 

The enemy were not slow to discover her perilous position, and 
opened fire on her from Sullivan’s Island. 

This caused the admiral to hasten the fleet up abreast Moultrie to 
draw and divide the fire, and on this single occasion carried his flag on 
board the “ Ironsides.” 

The action was hot while it lasted, but darkness soon coming on, the 
firing ceased as if by common consent simultaneously on both sides, and 
the ironclads dropped down the channel. The “ Ironsides” had fired 
one hundred and fifty-two shots, and received twenty-four hits. 

Fleet-Captain Badger was severely wounded in this affair from a 
flying bolt inside one of the turrets. 

Colhoun, with the assistance of one or two tugs, worked hard all 
night to get his vessel afloat, but without avail. High water came 
towards morning, but the vessel still held hard aground. 

As the tide fell once more she canted over so far as to bring the 
overhang or armored parts of the hull on the side next the enemy. 

The enemy watched and waited, and about breakfast-time every gun 
on Sullivan’s Island opened upon her again with terrible vigor. 

Colhoun, nothing daunted, replied as well as he could. The thing 
that most concerned him was that so much of the vessel was out of 
water ; he feared the hull might be strained by the shock of his own 
fire, or that possibly a shot might get in under the overhang and give 
the vessel a fatal wound. 

Meanwhile, signals had been made for her sister-ironclads to hurry 
up to the front. The monitors were immediately in motion, but the 
“ Tronsides” was detained a little while alongside a supply-vessel 
replenishing her ammunition. 

The monitors were hotly engaged as the grand old ship moved up 
the channel, but soon the shot flew thick and fast about her, and though 
exposed to an end-on fire for about twenty minutes, and repeatedly 
struck, no harm was done, and she kept steadily on, like a leviathan 
keeping holiday. 

Arriving abreast of Moultrie, she anchored within one thousand or 
twelve hundred yards of the fort. The tide was making flood, and 
until the ship could swing round and bring her port-guns to bear, the 
enemy poured upon her a terrific sterm of solid shot. 
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Once in position, she began in her accustomed way to fire with great 
deliberation to get the range. Then she became one continuous sheet 
of flame along her side engaged, and the “diapason of the cannonade,” 
and the hurtle and crash and explosion of shot and shell, were grand 
and inspiriting in the extreme. 

So rapidly were the guns handled that after one or two rounds the 
port-shutters were kept lifted, giving the enemy a chance to test the 
accuracy of their aim by attempting to make a lodgment in the port- 
holes. 

Many of the shot in striking her sides would break into a thousand 
fragments, and fall like hail around her, while others would glance off 
intact and fly up into the air a hundred feet or more, and, in deseend- 
ing, drop among the monitors, thus doing double duty. 

Amidst the hefght of the fire, Stevens, of the “Patapsco,” always 
careless of exposure, took his boat and came over to the “ Ironsides,” 
to communicate with the commodore, and then nonchalantly pulled 
back again. 

Simpson, of the “Passaic,” under the commodore’s instructions, 
moved well up the channel along the whole line of fire, and engaged 
Battery Bee at the inward extremity of the line, the fifty-one hits re- 
ceived attesting the severity of the fire he encountered. 

Davis, of the “Montauk,” closed in on Battery Marion till the 
pilot feared the ship would ground, while Bryson, in the “ Lehigh,” 
and Cornwall, of the “Nahant,” were no whit behind in gallantry 
and efficient management of their vessels. 

Colhoun still took part in the fray, and it was thought a shell 
from the “ Weehawken” blew up one of the enemy’s magazines. 

Moultrie could not long stand the “ Ironsides’” concentrated fire 
without faltering; her fire soon slackened, and at times would stop 
altogether; but the “ Ironsides” had been obliged to go into action with 
her magazines and shell-rooms only one-third full, and when the enemy 
gave pause would economize her ammunition; then the enemy would 
take heart only to be smitten and confounded again with the quickly- 
renewed stream of fire. 

There were two or three guns in Battery Rutledge, between 
Moultrie and Beauregard, that the commodore watched especially, and 
he would send word now and then to Robeson, commanding the division, 
—the first having the rifle,—to give them attention; Robeson would 
sight the gun himself, and twice out of three times would land the 
shells plumply into the embrasures, and finally dismounted one or two of 
the guns. 

The action continued about three hours, when, the hostile works 
being silent and the “ Tronsides” having exhausted her store of ammu- 
nition, the commodore made signal to withdraw. 

The moment the enemy discovered the movement they sprang at 
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their guns again, but the ships made no reply, retiring steadily to their 
anchorage as if on review. 

Meanwhile the “ Weehawken” had righted, and at high water floated 
off and steamed down the channel amidst the cheers of the fleet. 

Thus ended what was perhaps the most remarkable and exciting 
action between ironclads and forts during the war. 

The crews of the blockaders and the wooden craft in the lower 
roadstead could not restrain their delight as the fight went on, and gave 
vent to their feelings in cheers that could be heard at the front above 
the din of battle. 

The “ Ironsides” had been struck seventy-four times, and received 
no other harm than the loss of one or two port-shutters; and had 
shown beyond cavil that she was irresistible in attack, and impregnable 
in defense as against any ordnance the Confederates had at command. 

The nearly five hundred shells, or fragments of them, she left 
behind her that morning doubtless enhanced the respect. the enemy 
always felt towards her. 

Had there been two or three ships more like her to co-operate with 
the monitors, what could have prevented the capture of Sullivan’s 
Island and the virtual control of the harbor, finally ending in the occu- 
pation of the city ? ; 

The millions thrown away on double-enders that wouldn’t steer, 
light-draft monitors that, armed and equipped, couldn’t be made to float, 
and enormous sloops built to rot on the stocks, would have built a dozen 
armed frigates that would have been of incalculable service in suppress- 
ing the rebellion. 

The same energy, expended early in the war in building a fleet like 
the “ Tronsides” class, that was put forth in constructing the monitors, 
would have led to the capture of Charleston, Mobile, and Wilmington 
early in ’63, and the Confederates would have been cut off entirely 
from the supplies carried in by the blockade-runners, and the enormous 
expense of blockading those ports would have been saved. 

Both classes of ironclads were incomparable in their way, and both 
classes should have been equally tested ; and while perhaps the enemy 
dreaded the approach of the “ Ironsides” more than the united efforts of 
half a dozen monitors, the latter, with their 15-inch guns, would prob- 
ably have made short work of the frigate. 

The “ Ironsides” saw no more fighting off Charleston; she filled 
up with ammunition on reaching the anchorage, and kept ready to 
move up to the front again in case signal was made to cover the unfor- 
tunate and ill-advised assault made on “Sumter” that night. 

She watched and waited only to hear of the disastrous repulse, and 
the death and capture of some of the best and bravest spirits in the 
fleet. 

About a month later the almost successful attempt to blow up the 
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“ Tronsides” with a torpedo stirred up the whole fleet, and emphasized 
the fact that all lived, as it were, over a voleano ready to overwhelm 
them at any time after nightfall, particularly during the dark of the 
moon. ‘ 

It was the night of October 5 (1863). The watch had been set, and 
the watch below were sleeping at the guns. The marines—not on post— 
were gathered aft on the port side where the deck was dry and clear of 
sand-bags, lying down in their overcoats, accoutrements buckled on, 
and muskets at their sides, Sentinels and lookouts were posted a few 
yards apart fore and aft the deck on both sides, and at bow and stern, 
and most of the officers were sitting on the stern-rail, telling stories 
and fishing,—for after evening quarters the rules were relaxed, and the 
officers permitted to gather aft on the upper deck for amusement,—not 
boisterous, but thé cheery comradeship needed to relieve the tedium 
and tension of the harassing and never-ending watch on the enemy. 

The officer of the watch, a brave fellow by the name of Howard, 
who had been promoted to the grade of acting ensign from the fore- 
castle, was on the alert about the deck, glass in hand, in the earnest 
performance of duty. 5 

The commodore and first lieutenant had been walking the quarter- 
deck together, chatting and talking about things in general, when about 
9 o’clock the former said “he thought he would go below.” The first 
lieutenant replied that “he had some letters to write, and would go 
down too.” 

Scarcely had they got into cabin and ward-room, when the officer 
of the watch was heard to hail a boat, and there seemed to be no re- 
sponse. “ Boat ahoy !” again rang out from the lips of Howard ; still 
no reply. “ Boat ahoy! if you don’t answer I’ll fire into you,” was the 
third and last command. At that instant a musket flashed from the 
approaching object. Howard sprang back from the gangway, crying, 
“T am shot!” and ere the words were fairly out of his mouth the ship 
shook from rail to keelson, stem to stern, from the shock of a tremen- 
dous explosion, and the deck and fire-room were deluged with falling 
water that had been thrown up into the air in a huge column higher 
than the smoke-stack. 

The flash, the ery, the crash, came on in quick and regular succession, 
like the ticking of a watch. The marines sprang to their feet and 
poured in volley after volley of musketry at the scarcely-discernible 
object rapidly drifting away to seaward with the ebb, and soon vanish- 
ing out of sight in the misty moonless night, and officers and crew hur- 
ried to their stations, rubbing sleepy but astonished eyes and wondering 
what it all meant. 

The commodore was coming out of the cabin and the first lieutenant 
was running up the ward-room ladder when the explosion occurred. 

The pumps were immediately sounded, and a boat dispatched, in 
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command of Lieutenant (now Commander) J. J. Read; in quest of the 
mysterious stranger, but the search was of no avail. 

Meanwhile the monitors, who had both heard the explosion and felt 
the shock, slipped their cables, and were groping about in search of 
other infernal machines that might be infesting the waters. 

Howard and the sentries said the torpedo-boat, or “ David,” as the 
daring stranger proved to be, looked like the back of a grampus, with 
smoke-stack and small hatchway amidships. 

A portion of the column of water thrown up by the explosion fell 
back over the “David” and down her smoke-stack, putting out her fires ; 
and the heavy fire of musketry from the ship’s deck compelled Lieu- 
tenant Glassell, the bold officer in command, and his three men to 
jump overboard. Glassell and one of his men swam under the bows 
of a coal-schooner and hid themselves among her head-gear, where 
they were soon discovered by the master of the vessel. It was said at 
the time that Glassell tried to induce the master of the collier to 
help him escape; be that as it may, the latter gave no heed to the 
proposition, and sent word to the admiral of their whereabouts, and 
they were soon safely in custody on board the flag-ship. 

General Beauregard intimates, in the article already quoted from, 
that “Glassell was badly treated, ironed, confined in a cell, and men- 
aced with hanging.” The writer never heard anything of the kind, 
but as some of the Union officers, captured at “Sumter,” were at that 
moment lying ironed together in the jail at Columbia, the least said 
about that the better. : 

The other two men clung to the “David,” and after drifting well 
out to seaward and finding themselves safe from pursuit, got on board, 
started the fire again, and put back into Charleston. 

There must have been great disappointment among the enemy when 
the dawn disclosed the grim outlines of the “Ironsides” still greeting 
their sight threateningly. 

The ship sustained no material damage. The torpedo had exploded 
against one of the hanging knees in the hold, driving it inward from its 
fastenings some eight inches, and several of the 8-inch thick ceiling 
planks were broken and crushed inboard. ~ 

Outside the vessel the impression of the shock was hardly discerni- 
ble, and the massive strength of the vessel was again abundantly illus- 
trated, 

General Beauregard further says: “The ‘TIronsides’ never fired 
another shot after this attack upon her. After remaining some time at 
her anchorage off Morris Island, evidently undergoing repairs, she was 
taken to Port Royal, probably to fit her for her voyage to Philadelphia, 
where she remained until destroyed by fire after the war.” 

General Beauregard was mistaken. The ship could haye “moved 
on the enemy’s works” within ten minutes after the explosion, had she 
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been called upon to do so. No repairs were made and none were 
required. 

The ship was tight and strong as eyer, and the engine not at all 
thrown out of line by the wrench and strain of the shock. 

True, she never fired another shot in Charleston waters, but got 
under way to do so one day, when, some weeks later, the “Lehigh” 
grounded under the guns of Moultrie. The vessel—fortunately per- 
haps for the enemy—floated off before the “ Ironsides” reached the 
scene of action, else, with her magazines and shell-rooms now full, the 
works on Sullivan’s Island would doubtless have felt a rain of fire that 
would have put the fight of the 8th of September completely in eclipse. 
That the “Tronsides” subsequently participated in the great bombard- 
ment of Fort Fisher, embracing five days in all, is a fact so familiar 
that it is surprising General Beauregard should have written so care- 
lessly. 

The brave Howard had been shot in the groin with buckshot, and 
lingered three days. The admiral promoted him on the spot, but his 
name was soon enrolled on the scroll of those who gave up their lives 
that the Union might be saved. 

After this affair the ship was surrounded by a heavy rope netting, 
rigged out several feet from the side, and a powerful calcium-light, 
mounted on top of the pilot-house, revolved all round the horizon 
moonless nights. Boats also rowed guard on dark nights. 

Nothing more of exciting moment occurred to the vessel, though 
she continued to be the central figure of interest among the besiegers 
until the following May, when she went down to Port Royal, took on 
board her masts and spars and proceeded to Philadelphia, arriving there 
the middle of June. 

As she crossed the bar, the enemy testified their joy at her leaving 
as well as their appreciation of her prowess, by opening all their guns 
upon the monitors and store-vessels left behind, compelling them to 
seek a safer anchorage farther down the channel. 

The splendid services of her indomitable commander were hardly 
appreciated at the time, but. President Grant gave them full recognition 
at the first opportunity. 

Gero. E. BELKNapP, 
Captain U.S.N. 












A SPANISH FAIR. 


Durine our late civil war the United States kept no squadron em- 
ployed in European waters; the only naval vessels seen there at that 
time being those with roving commissions, sent out in search of the 
English-built cruisers then preying upon our commerce. One of the 
most formidable of these, the “ Alabama,” was at last found, and, as all 
the world knows, sent to the bottom of the English Channel after a 
pitched battle, by the “ Kearsarge.” 

As soon as the war closed a squadron was promptly dispatched to 
show our flag once more in European waters, and in one of the ships, a 
handy sloop-of-war, of about a thousand tons, the writer was an officer. 

Our ship was of light draught for her tonnage, and could get almost 
anywhere, and so we were kept busy in visiting every accessible point 
in the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, as well as most of the Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and Biscayan ports, with many in England, Ireland, 
and the north of France. At many of these places our flag had not 
been seen for years, and, in certain ports, a visit from a Chinese or 
Japanese man-of-war could scarcely have caused more excitement, or 
awakened greater curiosity. In Greece, and the Levant, it was popu- 
larly rumored that we had come to buy an island, establish a naval 
depot, lend aid to the Cretans jn their struggle, as well as prepare to 
take possession of Smyrna, and make a Greek Republic of Anatolia. 
Wild as these ideas may seem, many of the lower orders of Greeks 
thought them well founded, as their private communications with us 
showed. 

At Ancona and Venice we were looked upon with great curiosity, 
as brands saved from the burning of the great western war, and were 
literally overrun with visitors of all ranks and classes, so that sentries 
had to be posted, to make the crowd circulate. Even in the north, at 
such cities as Dublin, Belfast, and Stockholm, we had steamers placed 
at our disposal by the authorities, and crowds of people visited us, to 
look at the Americans who had served in the war. 

Everywhere, too, the idea seemed to obtain that all Americans were 
immensely rich (rather a grim joke for navy people), and that it was 
only necessary to make a charge to have it paid in an unquestioning 
manner. 
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As I have said, we had been very busy in our ship, and the time 
had passed rapidly and pleasantly, until the spring of 1867 came round, 
which found us in the Mediterranean. The weather was beginning to 
get very hot, and it did not seem that “orders” (our fates) were likely 
to send us north soon ; at which we were much disgusted, for, in addi- 
tion to our longing for cooler climes, we all wanted to see the Paris 
Exposition. 

We had been at Civita Vecchia a long time, and at Bastia, and 
Malta,—all very hot. We had been detained at Tripoli with some con- 
sular squabble to settle. It was hot there, too; but, to make amends, 
we had eaten the best dates in the world, and had seen caravans which 
came from the very heart of the desert. 

We next spent some time at Tunis, where the variety and oddity 
of costume is ever greater than at Tripoli, and where it is, if possible, 
hotter. Thence we rounded Ras Abiad, the extreme northern point of 
the continent, and so along the coast of “ High Barbarie” to Algiers, 
having had gales and high seas, as usual, off Lampedusa and Pantellaria. 

At Algiers we had a scirocco, which was phenomenal, even by the 
confession of the “doyen” of the consuls. Accompanying it were clouds 
of locusts, which had to be constantly swept from our decks like snow- 
flakes ; for the necessary passing to and fro crushed the insects, leaving 
a greasy stain in the beautifully holystoned planks. 

The surface of the water was literally alive with the swarming in- 
sects, and shoals of fish came into the harbor and ate till they could eat 
no more, when they finally ceased their exertions and went out to sea 
again; and then they left behind myriads of the pests, which loaded 
the water and the beach-with their decaying masses for days afterwards. 

The Arabs take their revenge upon the locusts to some extent. 
Some tribes roast and eat them; others sweep them into pits and bury 
them ; some pile them up and burn them, with much crackling of thorns, 
using the ashes as fertilizers for their fields. 

We got away from Algiers, after a time, in a heat now become 
tropical, still following our prescribed round, and stopping in at different 
places, like the milkman or the baker. We went north a little way, 
now, to Port Mahon,—old fashioned, steady-going Port Mahon! the 
naval paradise for the past generation. 

During this season, at these places, we saw many queer things and 
odd habits of life which winter tourists get no glimpse of. The places 
and the people are in dishabille in hot weather. 

From Mahon, past Cape de Gatte, to Carthagena, Malaga, and 
Gibraltar, all fearfully hot, but Carthagena more like a fiery furnace 
than the other places, with its smelting-furnaces adding their hot, poison- 
ous fumes to the heated air which was fairly dancing on the arid, burnt- 
up hills. 

The Murcian muleteers we saw there seemed, however, to think the 
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weather just about right; only, in deference to the powers of the 
summer solstice, they cocked their heavy felt “pork-pie” hats rather 
more on one side, and took rather more frequent pulls at their leathern 
wine-bottles, while some transferred their folded ponchos from their 
shoulders to the top of the load of their heavily-burdened mules. 

Being under steam while coasting the Spanish mainland, we passed 
many sails, of all nations, becalmed on that smooth, blue summer sea ; 
their skippers gazing up, almost hopelessly, as they waited for a breeze, 
at the great ranges of the Sierra Nevada, which sends down so many 
pitiless winds in winter, and so few zephyrs of any kind at this season. 

At last we reached Gibraltar, where we found the English frigate 
“Galatea,” with Prince Alfred on board,—a lieutenant then,—little 
foreseeing, probably, the complications which eleven years and a Russian 
wife were to bring him. He appeared no better, and no worse, than 
many another smart young lieutenant in the fleet there. The difference 
appeared when he went on shore, where he was always met by as large 
a crowd of gaping “Rock scorpions” as Gibraltar can produce, each 
loyal lady with her bouquet and waving handkerchief, and the gov- 
ernor’s carriage was waiting with a guard of honor from the garrison, 
and the band to play “God save the queen.” A sharp contrast this for 
the naval lieutenant who had just kept the morning watch, and had 
seen the decks holystoned, the yards squared, and the rigging hauled 
taut. 

We arrived in Gibraltar just in time for the great annual fair and 
bull-fight at Algesiras, on the opposite side of the bay. 

It is the most Andalusian thing of all the cosas d’Andaluzia. 

The great matador, “El Tato,” or the Stammerer, had been specially 
engaged for the occasion, with several lesser lights. I may say, by the 
way, that El Tato came off triumphantly on this occasion, killing his 
bulls with the utmost dexterity, amid the frenzied plaudits of his ad- 
mirers. But, not so very long afterward, his coolness and agility did 
not avail him against a particularly vicious and active bull, which so 
hooked and banged and trampled him that he was forced to have a leg 
amputated, and he now, with a “ peg-leg,” “assists” as an humble spec- 
tator at the grand “Corridos de Toros,” where he was formerly the 
principal actor. 

Delighted to have the opportunity, we of course went to this festival, 
and had a day worthy of description, for it was thoroughly peculiar and 
national in all the sights it afforded us. The grand motive of the 
“ Feria,” the bull-fight, is carried on in a huge amphitheatre, at some 
little distance from the town of Algesiras. Fairs are very common 
throughout Spain, and most of them take place quite independently of 
bull-fights; but when the two are combined, no true Spaniard, and 
especially no true Andalusian, can resist going to see the fun. 

As for the fair itself, the streets of the small, Moorish-looking town 
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would not accommodate a tithe of the visitors, easy as Spaniards are to 
be accommodated ; and so there was built a double row of large tempo- 
rary booths, principally of ilex and other evergreens, extending from 
the outskirts of the town to the bull-ring. 

In these booths the fair was held. They were about the only green 
things in sight, for the country face, in June, is of a dull brown, being 
burnt up by the sun. 

Here was going on buying and selling, eating and drinking, 
gambling too, on tables perfectly open to passers-by. 

In larger and more retired booths the guitar and castanets were going 
all day long, and the “majos” and “ majas,” as well as less dandy 
country people, after a long turn at the “Segnidilla,” or the “ Fandango,” 
would place a few coppers in the dish at the guitarist’s feet, and walk 
on to observe the other humors of the fair. 

We saw ladies of the best families strolling among the booths, often 
with their little boys in strict national costume. There was a degree of 
decorum, at least during the day, which enabled ladies to go about 
unaccompanied. 

Many of the booths were devoted to cooking, albeit no one need 
expect to get there anything but national dishes. In consequence, the 
bill of fare was limited, but the cooking excellent. I don’t believe any 
one can appreciate the real flavor of an “Olla” without receiving it, in 
a gayly-painted bowl, from the hands of the flushed, gypsy-looking 
- woman who has cooked it, paying his peseta, and, sitting down at a 
deal-table, the cleanliness of which is great, if the grain is coarse, con- 
suming it by the aid of a. pewter spoon. The old cook in the robbers’ 
cave never served Gil Blas with a better stew than we got. The bread 
which accompanied it was not to our taste, being dry and tasteless, 
though very white; but we had the choice of rough, red Catalan wine 
or of Val de Pefias,—the bottles drawn up with a string from a deep 
hole dug in the ground, for coolness. 

Although the olla seemed to be the favorite, many customers were 
taking “ gazpacho,” quite as national a dish, which consists of slices of 
bread, with radishes and red Chili peppers, also sliced, and, of course, 
plenty of minced onion and garlic, the whole swimming in a menstruum 
of oil, vinegar, and cold water. 

We had only English money, and when we came to pay for our 
refreshment the Spaniards, one and all, entirely declined to change it, 
so we had to sell it to money-changers at ruinous rates, making the 
excursion one of the most expensive short trips I ever took,—and all 
this within plain sight of the Rock of Gibraltar. Of course they took 
us for Englishmen, and perhaps thought it patriotic to annoy the pos- 
sessors of their great fortress, which they firmly believe will, some day, 


return to them. 
But to return to the fair. In Andaluz there are among the women- 
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kind the “ gente de panuela,” and the “ gente de mantilla,’—handker- 
chief people and mantilla people. The latter always wear the black 
mantilla, while their more humble sisters are content with a gay 
handkerchief upon the head. 

We observe that the local gentry for the most part indulge in the 
national dress, thereby recompensing themselves, no doubt, for the 
“Moda Frangesa” which they have been obliged to observe during 
their perfunctory visit to unpleasant and unhealthy Madrid during 
“the season.” 

We also remark, apropos of the talk going on about us, that almost 
all Spaniards, with the exception of Biscayans and Catalans, speak the 
same language, with almost the same intonation. I except the Basques, 
of course, whose language is the puzzle for philologists, and who are 
not, after all, particularly Spanish. As we stroll down the central 
street or corridor, we remark what eyes and hair and shoulders, and 
what hips and ankles these Andalusian women have: while their walk 
and bearing might be envied by any race. Now and then we meet a 
group escorting some countess or marchioness, whose husband has, per- 
haps, presented bulls from his estate for the coming “fungion.” The 
lady has come a long way, probably, urged to the exertion by provincial 
pride, as well as by the necessity of keeping up the family influence, 
Their little sons—the marquisses who are to present the bulls to the 
next generation—are very likely in correct majo costume, jacket, sash, 
velvet breeches, and “ pork-pie” hat, with a ticket for the lottery stuck 
in the cord, and are vastly admired by the crowd. The bulls for this 
annual fungion are presented by certain families of great name, who have 
done so from generation to generation. They take great pride in having 
brought down from the Sierras between the head-waters of the Guadiaro 
and the Guadalete, the finest animals of their herds. The immense as- 
sembly cheer the proprietors by name, when their bulls bear themselves 
well in the fight. 

But it is not yet time for the “ toros,” or the gambling-booths would 
not be so crowded. They show roulette mostly, or monté. Matters 
are conducted very quietly, and the men don’t swear when they lose, 
but really act as if they had come there to lose as a part of the enjoy- 
ment of the fair. They are sober, too, although the wine-counters 
and the sellers of aguardiente and the various-colored “ licores” are not 
neglected. The young men who are treating their sweethearts seem to 
patronize most the sellers of “limonada,” “gazeosas,” and “agua fresca.” 
In all the crowd we do not see a bonnet,—a relief to the eye and the 
mind, after finding bonnets in Algiers and Tunis. The blue-black 
hair of the women is plaited and woven in those curious circles, 
fastened with the big pins, which haye been the mode here from Roman 
times. The full skirts of the dresses, too, have bands of such color as 
Alma Tadema would paint. A yellow petticoat, with a red band (the 
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national colors), is here, as everywhere in Spain, the favorite. How- 
ever poor the girl may be, she will have a silken kerchief to throw over 
her head, and always a little shawl—red, bright green, purple, or blue 
—triangularly arranged over her shoulders, and knotted in front. 

The girls are not at all so “loud” as the colors of their dresses would 
seem to indicate. They look at one square in the eye, and, sometimes, 
if very young, giggle a little at meeting “estrangéros,” but their be- 
havior is, in the main, that of natural ladies. 

The men have their heads bound in gay-colored handkerchiefs, 
knotted behind on the nape of the neck, over which is worn the som- 
brero, or great original pork-pie hat, which probably has stowed away, 
in the crown and curly brim, the cigars and rations for the day. This 
hat has a cockiness of curl to the brim, and an aggressiveness about the 
brush cockade, which make one’s fingers itch to hit out at the wearer. 

He would not understand such a demonstration as a challenge to 
box, however, but instead of putting up his “bunch of fives,” like an 
Anglo-Saxon, would carefully extract from his “ faja,” a long roll of 
woolen stuff which encircles his waist several times, his “ navaja,” and 
with it “go for” his insulter in a surprisingly lively way. This weapon 
is, in his hands, a fearful one. It is in shape more like the “snick-a- 
snee” knife of the Dutch sailors than any other, but is much larger. 
It is safe to say that three-fourths of the deaths from violence in the 
Spanish peninsula are caused by the “ navaja.” 

The peasant I am attempting to describe wears “ alpargatos,” a sort 
of sandal made of plaited grass, and, being an Andalusian, he has on 
a very short, tight jacket, of dark cloth of as fine quality as he can 
afford, sometimes embroidered in silk, or even gold thread. His 
trowsers are of gay stripes, and made very tight to set off the leg. 
Now and then in the crowd we see a “ Majo,” a regular swell, with his 
hair grown long, like a woman’s, and either plaited into a pig-tail and 
put up with pins, or else rolled in a net. His clothes are as tight as 
they can be made, of dark, rich-colored cloth, and as highly adorned 
with embroidery as the wearer’s means will permit. 

It would not do to hit out at this fellow either, or even to laugh at 
him on account of his appearance, for there is nothing feminine about 
him but his hair. He is sober, composed, and self-respecting. His 
courage is prime, and his muscles are in splendid condition, and their 
tendons like whip-cord. 

Contrary to our popular ideas of Spaniards, none 2 of these people 
wear the moustache; some of the middle-aged or elderly men have 
square-cut, mutton-chop whiskers, but no other beard, and the blue 
shows under the clean-shaven, swarthy skin. 

The barber is an important personage in this country, and always 
has been so, whether Christian or Arab ruled. 

The brazen basin, shaped like the one which formed Don Quixote’s 
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casque, still dangles and swings in Spanish streets more frequently than 
any other sign, while the shop of the local Figaro is still the head- 
quarters for news and gossip. 

Many of the men are hanging about the gambling booths, even 
when unable to risk another “ peséta,” while crowds of them are lookers- 
on at the horse-fair, when the purchase of horses and mules is generally 
made by all the countryside, for the year. Here, too, are plenty of 
gypsies, who act as brokers, beside being in high estimation as farriers 
and horse-doctors. Even among this swarthy and picturesque crowd, 
they are as readily picked out as ever the Jew was in Venice or in 
Rome. These people stand as well, or better, throughout Spain, than 
in any other country. While the men are thus amusing themselves, 
their womankind are probably bargaining for a cheap calico, or some 
trumpery rosary or necklace, or laying in a stock of herbs, good against 
the “calentura,” at a stall hung with bags and bunches of simples. The 
poor things deliberate and bargain for a long time, with their copper 
and silver knotted in the corner of a coarse linen handkerchief, for they 
have very little cash to spend. 

They are proud, though, these people, and one must raise his hat 
and say “caballero,” or “sefior,” if one wishes to receive a proper 
response to a question. 

They have very little money, to be sure, but they have never thought 
that any reason for eating humble pie. Their friends and neighbors are 
no better off, as a rule, and then “the marquis, when he comes down 
to spend a few weeks, is as punctilious in his address as if he were one 
of ourselves; and so he is, except that he happened to inherit a few 
thousand acres more than we did !” 

A poor, but well-born Spaniard, with his threadbare clothes, will 
take up a pose which many nouveauz riches would in vain try to imitate. 
He has airs and graces, our Spaniard, but they are perfectly natural to 
him. {gi 
We see some of the lower classes hanging about the “ pulperias” a 
good deal. 

Now, to many travelers in Latin countries, and especially to those 
going through Spain, the grog-shops, with their array of bottles filled 
with the most wonderfully colored mixtures, with flaming labels, are 
generally a puzzle. There are a good many of them everywhere, and 
strangers seldom see any customers in them, except on festivals. 

The fact is, that the “ paisano,” though a sober man, and a water- 
drinker for the most part, always takes what Scotchmen call the 
“ Mornin’.” 

This early dram is a copita of cafia, or aguardiente, or something 
of the kind. The liquor is generally flavored with anise, and is apt to 
be very fair in quality, and not so very bad in taste. Our paisano will 
probably drink nothing but water, after his morning dram, until the 
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evening, unless especially pressed to drink by some “ estrangero,” when 
he will most likely insist upon changing glasses after the liquor is poured 
out, “so as to drink fair.” About the sea-ports and other much fre- 
quented places, Spaniards of the baser sort always seem to smell of 
aniseed drams, garlic, and tobacco, and yet I believe that they only 
exceed in the use of the second, and most pungent, article. 

In the province where we are the villages are not so very plenty, and 

the people go a long way to their work. The houses are square, flat- 
roofed, and thick-walled, with windows few, small, and high up, and 
the general effect is Moorish. Plenty of lime is used in the shape of 
whitewash, and the floor is of beaten earth, or sometimes of tile, bricks, 
or flag. 
On the wall of the principal room will certainly be a crucifix, per- 
haps more than one, fixed against the wall, and behind it a sprig from 
Palm Sunday, more or less dry and withered, according to the remote- 
ness of that festival. A lamp is pretty sure to be burning below the 
crucifix if there is an old woman tolerably well-to-do in the family. 

The old people, strangely wrinkled and dried up, and almost choco- 
late color, generally look clean and comfortable, for the respect paid 
to the old Padre or Madre, and the general solicitude shown for their 
comfort, is one of the best points in the Spanish character. 

The old grandmother probably has in her arms, or in leading-strings, 
a descendant of the second generation, whose swarthy, plump, oily cheeks, 
and round, beady eyes, form a great contrast with the countenance of 
the ancestral care-taker. Against the whitewashed walls stand the old 
chests, full of family clothing and winter’s wraps, and above them hang 
prints of flaming and transfixed “sacred hearts,” and dreadful martyr- 
dom of saints, all in the most florid style of the modern schools of Bar- 
celona or Valentia. Festooned above these are strings of garlic and 
pimento, and dried “ melones,” under which term is included pumpkin, 
and almost every other gourd, dried for the pot, to thicken the “ olla.” 
The wine-sellers’ shops constantly recur,—open, like those in Pompeii,— 
with much the same fixtures and general appearance. They contain, 
besides spirits and “licores,” of which we have spoken, vino finto of 
several kinds,—Montilla, and light straw-colored Val de Pefias, which 
they call in Spain “ léché de los ancianos,” old man’s milk. 

Algesiras itself is Moorish all over, even in its name. Its proximity 
to the Moorish coast made it among the first and last of their footholds. 
Think of all the doughty deeds done on this arid-looking plain, both 
by Moor and Spaniard! All the way round to Ronda and Gibraltar, 
raiding, and riding, and tilting at each other, over the parched, dusty 
country, which is fertile enough, however, when the rains come, or it 
is irrigated. The country is all the same round by the base of the 
Sierras, by Casaviejo, and Medina Sidonia, across the Guadalete, and 
past Arcos, until we strike the Guadalquiver, and come to fair Seville. 
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Until we reach the latter river no screaming, clattering railway re- 
minds us of to-day. Steam seems really incompatible with such people 
and such a country, and mules the only natural mode of land convey- 
ance, while the picturesque feluccas at the port appear to be the only 
appropriate craft for a coast which is still so near the Moor. _ 

In the evening, as we came back from the Fungion de Toros (which 
has been too much described, in my opinion, for it is always a beastly 
performance), the surface of the bay was growing grev and purple, 
while old Gibraltar was lighted up by the low western sun, with every 
wall, and road, and embrasure, and traverse clearly visible, as they are 
at no other time of day, and from no other point of view. 

The “Campafia de las Animas,” Souls in Purgatory, was ringing 
from a low, heavy tower, and everything seemed peaceful and old-world- 
like. The men in the streets took off their hats and bowed their heads 
as the bells began, and the women knelt in the dusty road, or on their 
thresholds, wherever, in fact, they happened to be, pushing their little 
children down before them. 

We took off our hats, too, and stood still. In a few moments all 
were up again, and we pushed on, rather fagged now, and anxious to 
get back to our floating home, for the day had been long, hot, and 
fatiguing. The ridiculous little English paddle-wheel steamboats from 
Gibraltar (something like those on the Thames, but dirtier and slower) 
were likely to be crowded unless we took the very first. 

As we passed through the narrow streets, near the water, several 
smart young fellows besought us to stop to see an uncommonly inter- 
esting cock-fight, and, when we declined that pleasure, tried to sell us 
tickets for the “ Loteria,” which was their usual occupation when not 
touting for the more exciting “gallos.” 

“La suerté! la suerté, Sefior! Extraordinary drawing to-morrow! 
Make your fortune, Sefior! Quinientos mil duros, Sefior! pésos fu- 
ertes!” At last we got to the water’s edge, and were punted off to the 
anchorage of the little puffing steamboat, which the Gibraltar John Bull 
seems to think good enough for him, and therefore good enough for 
anybody else. 

We were glad to find that we were almost the first to cross. There 
were some English regimental and naval officers, in “mufti” of course, 
who were hurrying back from their day’s pleasure to their tour of duty, 
and there were a few awfully tipsy, pimply-faced English shopmen, 
who were bound to be back from their “ outing” before gun-fire. 

A stronger contrast could hardly be found than that between Alge- 
siras and its fair, with its varied excitements and amusements, and rigid 
military Gibraltar. As we landed, in the short twilight, we realized at 
once that we were within a huge fortress, and, for the time, under the 


most stringent military rule. 
E. S. 
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MOVEMENTS OF TROOPS IN CITIES IN 
CASES OF RIOT OR INSURRECTION. 


Ir is indeed fortunate that the cases are few which demand the inter- 
vention of armed troops for the suppression of lawless mobs intent 
upon acts of violence. It is nevertheless true that at rare intervals the 
employment of the military force becomes necessary for the preservation 
of public order and security. Such occasions have arisen in the recent 
past, and may occur in the future. 

It will be understood in the treatment of this subject that the troops 
referred to are militia, although-in general the rules to be observed are 
‘of course the same whether regulars or militia are employed. The 
general reader will also understand that, the subject being treated from 
a military point of view, the serious questions of law and fact which 
precede the calling out of troops for the suppression of violence are not 
considered. The case supposed is simply as follows, viz.: an armed and 
turbulent mob exists in a large city, the civil authorities are powerless 
to suppress violence. As a last resort the military force has been duly 
and properly called upon, and lawfully empowered to act. 

Now, two cases may occur. The mob may exist in the city in which 
the troops already are; or the troops may be called upon to go to a 
remote point to enforce the laws and restore order. These cases will be 
considered separately. 

Case I. A large city is in a state of tumult. An armed mob exists. 
The civil authorities have endeavored to suppress the disturbance, and 
are powerless to do so. The military are called upon. What are the 
proper precautions to be taken, and the proper movements to be made? 

It will be presumed that there is in the city one brigade, consisting 
of three regiments of infantry, a troop of cavalry, and a battery of 
artillery. 

The commands are promptly assembled at their respective armories 
fully armed and equipped. A proper supply of ammunition is issued 
to each command. At the several armories the following dispositions 
will be made: a strong, armed guard should immediately be placed at 
the doors and in front of the building. If a mob collects outside, and 
threatens to force its way in, the doors and windows should be barricaded 
with anything that may be at hand (chairs, tables, benches, etc., will 
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serve for this purpose), and a proper force is to be placed at each open- 
ing to repel any attack that may be made. Such precautions will, 
however, probably seldom be necessary, as in circumstances of this 
kind the mob is generally occupied at some remote point. It should 
also be observed here that it adds much to the esprit de corps of the 
soldiers, and also materially impresses a mob of undisciplined men, if 
the troops are in full uniform, provided that uniform is a serviceable 
one, as it should be. - Everything should be adjusted with the same pre- 
cision as if the troops were going upon parade. White gloves should 
be worn, the drum corps should be present, and the proper officers 
should be mounted ; this last is very important, as a commanding officer 
on foot has not that control of his command which he has when mounted. 
He cannot see his men, nor can they observe him or understand his 
orders. The cavalry should also be mounted, and horses should be 
provided for the battery of artillery. In other words, the commands 
should be equipped for the field. They will then be in proper condition 
to fight, if it is necessary. 

The commands will be concentrated at some central point, which 
should be selected somewhat remote from the scene of disturbance. In 
moving from the respective armories to the place of “ rendezvous” the 
several commands should avoid any unnecessary noise or excitement. 
If possible they should reach the point at which the brigade is ordered 
to assemble without coming into collision with any portion of the mob. 
If, however, the passage of the command is obstructed and meets with 
armed resistance, the command so attacked should immediately halt 
and prepare to force its way to its destination. If a regiment of in- 
fantry, it should be formed in column of companies or divisions. A 
line of skirmishers should then be sent forward from the leading com- 
pany for the purpose of driving the mob from its position. The skir- 
mishers should approach as near as possible to the enemy’s line or de- 
fenses, taking advantage of any cover that may be available, and should 
reply rapidly to his fire. If necessary the skirmish line can be rein- 
forced by successive lines of skirmishers. The firing should continue 
until the enemy’s fire is entirely silenced, when a charge may be made 
upon his position with the object of driving him from the streets. 

Unless protected by barricades it is not probable that the mob will 
long withstand the fire from the skirmish line, and as soon as it is dis- 
persed the regiment should proceed to its destination. 

The cavalry and artillery should pursue somewhat similar tactics: 
that is to say, they should endeavor to reach the point of concentration 
quietly and without disturbance; but if the mob should block their 
way and dispute their passage by force, decisive measures should be 
resorted to. In other words, it is expected that the several commands 
of the brigade will be at the “rendezvous” at the appointed hour, and 
they will go there, peacefully if they can, forcibly if they must. 
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It is necessary to state that in all cases the general in command 
should detail a particular battalion of infantry to proceed to the armory 
of the battery of artillery and escort it to the place of formation of the 
brigade. This force of infantry will prevent the artillery, should it be 
suddenly attacked, from falling into the hands of the mob, by holding 
the mob in check until the pieces can be unlimbered and brought into 
action. As soon as this is done and fire is opened from three or four 
pieces with canister, it is probable the artillery will be able to protect 
itself. The infantry can then be moved to the rear and act as a reserve. 

The several commands of the brigade having arrived at the place of 
formation as ordered by the general, should be formed into three col- 
umns' as follows: the centre consisting of the battery of artillery and a 
regiment of infantry, and the right and left columns consisting of the 
remaining regiments of infantry; the cavalry being assigned to the 
weaker command. 

The infantry of the centre column should be formed in “close 
_ column by divisions.” This formation is known as “the order prepara- 
tory for battle” ; it prepares the troops for rapid deployment, and enables 
them to be apielily deployed in-line of battle. 

The infantry of the right and left columns should be Samii in 
column of companies or divisions at full distance. This formation will 
enable them to form line of battle by a simple wheel of the subdivisions 
to the right or left as the case may be, if attacked in flank. The centre 
column is free from this danger, being protected by the columns on its 
flanks. 

The centre column should be preceded by an advance-guard composed 
of a company of well-disciplined troops selected from the regiment of 
infantry assigned to that column. The artillery should follow at a dis- 
tance of about three hundred yards in column of sections, the pieces 
leading, and each caisson with ammunition following immediately 
behind its piece. The regiment of infantry should bring up the rear. 
By placing the company of infantry as an advance-guard in front of 
the main column, it will prevent any danger from a surprise; and should 
the mob be encountered sooner than contemplated, the infantry of the 
advance-guard will be able to hold it in check for a few moments until 
the leading pieces of artillery can be unlimbered and loaded. 

In moving towards the district occupied by the mob, the three 
columns should proceed simultaneously by parallel streets, within easy 
supporting distance of one another ; the heads of column should be kept 


1 The advisability of forming the brigade into three columns of attack is of course 
somewhat dependent upon circumstances. In the case of a brigade organized as 
the one in question is supposed to be, and in a city that has a system of streets 
parallel to each other and leading towards the district occupied by the mob, this 
formation would be considered preferable. The brigade may not be of sufficient 
strength to admit of its being divided, in which case one or two columns should be 


formed. 
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as nearly as possible abreast. They will thus arrive at the scene of 
disturbance together, and, striking the mob at different points, produce 
a more decided effect. Communication between the three columns should 
be constantly maintained, and should one of the columns be resisted in 
its march, the others should halt and reinforce it if necessary. Troops 
from the columns not attacked would thus take the mob in flank and 
demoralize it. At the head of each column should be a number of 
workinen equipped with picks, axes, crowbars, and similar tools to 
enable them to speedily remove any obstructions that may have been 
placed in the road to impede the march of the troops. 

The march of the three columns from the place of formation to the 
place occupied by the mob is known in war as a “ manceuvre-march,” 
and it is so called for the reason that it has not for its object a simple gain 
of ground, as is the case with an ordinary march, but to reach a suitable 
position on the field when a battle may follow. It is executed in the 
immediate neighborhood of the enemy, and really under his observation. 
It should therefore be characterized by perfect order and great celerity.? 

Upon arriving near the scene of action a strong line of skirmishers* 
should be deployed a few hundred yards in front of each column, and a 
portion of the infantry of the two flank columns should be deployed in 
line of battle if the ground admits of such deployment. The skirmish- 
ers should move forward and endeavor to clear the ground in front of 
the lines. If the mob yields, the line of battle and the main body of 
the troops can follow; if the mob holds its ground and resists by force 
of arms, the skirmishers should open fire upon the mob, and availing 
themselves of any shelter that may present itself, such as trees, tele- 
graph-poles, etc., endeavor to silence the enemy’s fire. If considered 
desirable, the skirmishers and advance-guard in front of the centre 
column can -be withdrawn, and fire may be opened upon the mob with 
the artillery. The skirmish line can be reinforced if necessary by 
successive lines of skirmishers sent forward from the line of. battle. 

If the mob is not behind barricades the artillery should use canister 
(canister being less destructive to property than grape, solid shot, or 
shell, and probably more effective for this purpose at close range). If 
the enemy is protected by defenses, it may be necessary to use shell and 
solid shot to dislodge him. 

The firing of the skirmish line and the artillery, if used, should be 
continued until the enemy’s fire is silenced, when a charge should be 
made by a portion of the infantry from the three columns, and the mob 
should be driven by the troops until it is entirely dispersed. 

If it should be necessary, a portion of the reserves from the rear of 


2 « Dufour.” 
8 For deploying skirmishers in a street the best method is to form the company 
or battalion line and then deploy by the numbers, as described in paragraph 358, 


Upton’s Tactics. 
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each column can be brought into action and the line of battle be 
extended. 

The cavalry in charging should follow the remnants of the mob for 
a considerable distance, with the view of preventing it from again 
concentrating. 

Upon the dispersion of the mob the troops should be so disposed as 
to hold the ground. The dispositions that should be made would, of 
course, depend upon circumstances. If necessary, barricades should be 
thrown up across the principal streets. The commanding ground in 
the vicinity should be occupied, but under no circumstances should the 
troops be stationed in a building where they can be surrounded, or in 
such a position as would place them in a state of siege by the mob. 

Case II. When the troops are required to go to a distant place, a 
remote city, controlled by a mob, the movements would be somewhat 
similar upon arriving on the ground. The following points should, 
however, be carefully considered : 

The troops would in all probability be transported by rail. They 
should be thoroughly armed and equipped as in the previous case. The 
men should have their overcoats and blankets, and be supplied with 
rations and ammunition. Transportation should be furnished for the 
horses of the cavalry, artillery, and mounted officers, and in general it 
may be said that the command should be prepared for a campaign, and 
be able to rely upon its own resources. This would make the men in- 
dependent, comfortable, and capable of withstanding privation. The 
experience of all wars demonstrates this fact, that the efficiency of troops 
is very greatly increased by their being properly clothed and fed. 

‘In moving troops by rail through a country likely to be hostile, 
great care and extraordinary precautions should be taken. The possi- 
bility of accident to the trains containing the main body of the troops 
and the horses and baggage should be carefully guarded against. 

A special train consisting of a locomotive and one or two cars should 
be sent in advance. A company of infantry under the command of an 
experienced officer, and a strong gang of workmen, provided with tools, 
should be sent with this train. The bridges should be carefully ex- 
amined, and when one is crossed the advanced guard should halt and 
wait until the trains containing the main body of the troops come up. 
This plan of action will prevent the possibility of the bridge being burnt 
or destroyed by enemies lying in ambush, and who may allow the advance- 
guard to pass by in order to slip in between it and the main columns. 

The several trains containing the main body of the troops and the 
horses and baggage, etc., should keep as close to one another as safety 
from accident will permit. In passing through towns where danger is 
apprehended, a strong advance-guard should be sent in front of the 
trains. It might also be desirable to have a line of troops march on 
either side of the cars, and to make dispositions to force a passage or 
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repel an attack. The trains should close up to one another as they pass 
through the towns on the route, and the men should not be permitted 
to have any communication with the inhabitants. It is hardly necessary 
to state that there should be a strong guard with the horses and baggage. 
A rear-guard is also required. 

In passing through tunnels and defiles the utmost precaution is 
necessary. A body of troops, if taken unawares in such a position, is in 
great danger of being destroyed. Before passing through a cut or defile, 
the commanding general should assure himself that the surrounding 
heights are not occupied ; if they are, the enemy must be driven from 
them before the trains are permitted to enter the pass. 

A tunnel should not be entered until it is found to be entirely clear, 
and after the passage of the advance-guard, one train only should pass 
through at a time. 

If, in passing through the country, it should be found that the entire 
population is alarmed and opposed to the passage of the troops, one 
brigade should not attempt to penetrate any farther, lest a general 
uprising of the population might occur, and the line of communication 
of the troops from their base of supplies being cut, the entire command 
might be surrounded and captured. 

Such precautions as these every capable general will observe. Their 
neglect: has at times caused disaster and ruin. 

Under no circumstances should the trains be run directly into the 
city which is under control of the mob; such action would be in the 
highest degree imprudent, as the mob would, in all probability, be 
waiting for the troops at the depots, and by attacking them while in 
’ the cars, and unprepared for an assault, great confusion and loss would 
result, if indeed the entire command should be fortunate enough to 
escape rout. 

Upon nearing the city, the trains should close upon one another and 
proceed with the utmost caution. Upon arriving within a short march of 
the city, near the suburbs, and, if possible, where convenient roads lead 
into the town, the trains should be halted, the troops including the 
artillery and cavalry should be disembarked from the cars, and the 
several commands be formed. 

If three parallel roads or streets lead into the city, a formation simi- 
lar to that pursued in Case I. can be followed with advantage. That is 
to say, the brigade can be formed in three columns and enter the city by 
three parallel streets, the columns being within easy supporting distance 
of one another. If this plan is not practicable (and the commanding 
general can always decide this point, as he will have with him a plan 
of the city, showing the location of the several streets, etc.), he will be 
obliged to move in one or two columns. In either case his command 
must be preceded by an advance-guard, and strong gangs of workmen, 
capable of leveling any obstructions that may be met with. If possible 

Von. I.—No. 1. 7 
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“ flankers,” consisting of small bodies of men, should be thrown out 
upon both flanks, their commanding officer being instructed to notify 
the general as soon as the position of the mob in the city is found. He 
will thus be enabled to make his dispositions intelligently, and prepare 
for the attack. 

In entering into the thickly built up portion of the city, it may be 
found that the houses on either side of the streets through which the 
troops must pass are occupied by the mob, who begin firing on the 
troops. If such a state of affairs should be found, the general must 
immediately halt his command, and detail a certain portion of it to clear 
the houses-on either side of his way. Infantry only is serviceable for 
this purpose, and if the mob is determined in its resistance, severe fight- 
ing will have to be done. If the houses are detached and standing 
alone, they should “be captured by surrounding them; if contiguous, 
and vigorously defended, a passage may be made from one to the other 
by breaking through the separating walls, meeting the enemy hand to 
hand, and compelling his submission. 

In no case should the general move his command forward while he 
is exposed to a flank fire from the houses on either side of the street. 
In this case the same rule is applicable as is prescribed for the passage 
of defiles, viz.: first clear the enemy from the surrounding heights 
before entering the pass. A violation of this rule may lead to serious 
results, 

The houses on either side of the streets being cleared, the general 
can make the same dispositions as were applicable in Case I. If the 
mob should resist his progress in front, the skirmishers that were de- 
ployed in front of the line of battle should immediately open fire upon 
the enemy’s position, and, protecting themselves by cover as much as 
possible, endeavor to silence his fire. If this is successful, a charge 
may be made upon him in force. A strong reserve should also be kept 
in the rear, which can be moved to any point that may be threatened. 

After the mob has been dispersed the troops should boldly take 
possession of a commanding position in the town and await further de- 
velopments. Under no circumstances should the troops be shut up in 
a building where they can be besieged and their “base of supplies” be 
cut off. Experience has shown the folly of such action. Troops with- 
out water and food are quickly overcome, and they should not be placed 
in a position where such a misfortune can occur. 

If it is possible that the mob may reassemble in great numbers and 
return to attack the troops in their position with the intention of driving 
them from the place, the position should be at once fortified by throwing 
up earthworks and barricades. In the construction of these defenses 
the workmen before referred to will be found of great service. Barri- 
cades can be constructed of anything that may be at hand. Paving- 
stones, wagons, carts, furniture, bedding, etc.,can be used. The artillery 
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should be placed where it will sweep the ground in front of the de- 
fenses. The troops should then calmly await the approach of the mob, 
and, upon its arrival within about one hundred yards, simultaneously 
pour upon it a fire that will destroy it and prevent the possibility of 
another attack. 

This fact should be remembered, that as a general rule.in these 
cases a display of weakness or hesitation on the part of the troops will 
proportionately augment the courage and numbers of the mob and incite 
it to acts of violence. Bold and resolute action, when action is neces- 
sary, will in the end save much bloodshed and prevent great destruction 
of property. 

It should be remarked that in the treatment of this subject, one 
brigade of troops only has been considered. Should it be found neces- 
sary to employ more than one brigade, a division may be used advan- 
tageously. The general movements of the troops, and the plan of 
action to be followed, will be substantially the same whether a brigade 
or a division be employed, although in the latter case the movements 
will, of course, be on a larger scale. A strong display of well-discip- 
lined and skillfully-handled force will in most instances be sufficient in 


itself to suppress the mob. 
RussELL THAYER. 
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THE WRECK OF THE “HURON.” 


On the 23d of November, 1877, the U.S. steamer “ Huron,” then 
lying at Hampton Roads, Va., signaled to the flag-ship for permission 
to get under way, and, having received answer to proceed at the dis- 
cretion of the commanding officer, sailed for Havana; to stop at Key 
West for coal, and thence to make a circuit of the island of Cuba, to 
determine accurately the positions of certain doubtful points, and to 
make such surveys as might be deemed necessary. 

A few short hours, and the good ship was a wreck on the coast of 
North Carolina. 

The causes which led to this disaster having been discussed in the 
papers of the day, and having been investigated by a court of inquiry, 
of which Vice-Admiral Rowan, U.S. Navy, was president, it is not 
proposed in this article to enter into a consideration of them. 

It is unfortunate that neither the commanding officer or navigator, 
nor either of the watch-officers at the time was saved ; but the survivors 
had such perfect confidence in the abilities of these officers that the dis- 
aster is not attributed to any possible negligence on their part, but to 
some subtle force which was not apparent, but which was steadily 
driving the ship on shore: it being known now that during local dis- 
turbances of the atmosphere strong currents are induced, setting into 
certain portions of our Atlantic coast. 

When the ship left Hampton Roads, it was cloudy, slightly misty, 
and blowing a moderate breeze ; not such weather as would cause ap- 
prehension of a violent storm, though, had the cautionary signal, which 
was flying at Norfolk, some twelve miles distant, been visible, the com- 
manding officer might have been deterred from sailing. As a matter of 
fact, the storm which the “Huron” did encounter was not exceptionally 
severe. 

Shortly after one o’clock Cape Henry was passed, a departure taken, 
and the course set south by east # east. While off Currituck Light, at 
six o’clock, the jib-stay was carried away ; the sail was secured, the fore 
storm stay-sail set, a single reef taken in the fore try-sail, and a double 
reef in the main try-sail. It was under this sail that the ship went 
ashore. Soundings were taken three times during the evening watch, 
the ship being stopped three to five minutes each time, and once or twice 
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more before she struck, the last time being a few minutes before that 
event, that sounding being reported from ten to twelve fathoms. 

The ship struck almost without warning, at quarter-past one, Sat- 
urday morning, November 24. Those below, rudely awakened by the 
shock, at first thought it was a collision with another vessel, and so 
confident were those in charge of the ship that she was on her proper 
course,—the bearings of Currituck Light, and the soundings of fourteen 
to fifteen fathoms when that light was last visible, leading to the belief 
that the ship was eight or nine miles from shore,—that for a.few mo- 
ments it was thought possible to pass over the supposed shoal ; but, 
after a few hard thumps, which lifted the ship higher and higher on 
the bar, the engines were reversed, and continued so working for more 
than an hour. 

In an instant all hands were at their proper stations, and with the 
seas breaking over the decks the wheel was put hard over, and the sail 
taken in; but it was necessary to cut away the main try-sail halliards, 
when the sail and gaff fell over the engine-room hatch. 

The men of the engineer’s force were promptly at their posts, and 
during that trying time—with water pouring down the imperfectly-bat- 
tened hatches, the boilers shifting, and the engine’s frames cracking— 
attended to their duties as calmly and collectedly as if in fair weather, 
—some at the fire, others at stop-valves, to close them in case of acci- 
dent to any one boiler or steam pipe, and others clearing away the coal 
which rolled into the fire-room from the bursting of a bunker-door. 

The main injection was closed, and to relieve the ship of the water, 
which was made through the hatches only,—for her iron hull withstood 
the shocks and strains and no leaks were discovered,—the bilge injection 
was opened, and the engines, with the aid of the auxiliary pumps, re- 
moved the water from the false bottom of the ship. Just as the order 
was given to stop the engines and haul fires, the engines ceased to work ; 
probably owing to the shoal water and to.her screw being deep in the 
sand; for no great distortion of the machinery could be seen from a 
necessarily hurried inspection. 

On deck all was stirring ; every effort was made to clear away the 
wreck ; the foremast was cut away, a boat lowered, which was imme- 
diately swamped, and the guns ordered to be cast overboard ; but this 
order was countermanded, it being feared that the ship would thump 
against them and knock in her bottom. The ship had soon assumed 
an inclination of forty degrees to windward, and from a distance of 
half a mile from shore was lifted in more than two-thirds that distance, 
with her starboard bows on shore and heeling to port. 

At every thump of the ship her bottom buckled inward, each time 
apparently resuming its original form, until she had reached this point, 
when she rose no longer with the waves. 

It was not until this time that the dim line of the shore could be 
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seen, and everything having been done in the power of man to save 
the ship, all efforts ceased and all eyes turned anxiously to shore to see 
what assistance would be received in answer to the signals of distress,— 
the burning lights and rockets and the steam whistle which was sounded 
until all the steam had left the boilers. 

Part of the crew sought shelter under the forecastle, but the greater 
part were in the cabin and under the break of the poop ; but they could 
not remain long in either place, as the angry waves, breaking in the 
after-ports and skylights, forced every one to the last resort,—the rigging 
and top-gallant forecastle. 

All did not live to make this change of position, the inclination of 
the deck and the high seas making the passage from aft forward most 
dangerous. Many poor fellows were washed from their hold on the 
life-lines and carried away by the sea, while others were dragged under 
the main try-sail and held there until life was extinct. Paymaster 
Sanders and Surgeon Culbreth were last seen in the starboard gang- 
way, while trying to get forward, and it is supposed they met this 
fate. 

Chief Engineer Olson, Assistant Engineer Denig, and several men 
succeeded in getting in the mizzen rigging. Master French, with a half- 
dozen men, gained the main rigging, but the majority of the crew reached 
the top-gallant forecastle. , 

Unfortunately, Commander Ryan, accompanied by Lieutenant Pal- 
mer and six or eight men, took position in the launch in the starboard 
waist ; not for the purpose of lowering the boat and deserting the ship, 
which motive has been basely imputed to these gallant men, but because 
the situation, though dangerous, commanded a view of the whole scene; 
furthermore, the boat was in her cradles, the grips made fast, and the 
falls detached. 

About daylight, when the seas arose with redoubled vigor with the 
flood-tide, the launch was lifted out of the cradles, dashed against the 
side of the ship, and all in her lost. Thus perished our captain, one of 
the most talented and accomplished officers in the service; s genial 
companion and a perfect gentleman. 

In the mean time, a light was seen on shore, and an inspired cheer 
eame from the hearts of all on board, for assistance would now surely 
come and all be saved! But, no! through the insufficiency of an ap- 
propriation for the Life-Saving Service, the stations on this coast were 
not manned until one week after the wreck, in consequence of which 
one hundred and five valuable lives were lost, and sorrow and desolation 
carried into a hundred homes. 

Thomas Nast, in one of his cartoons published in Harper’s Weekly, 
represents the wreck of the “ Huron,” and on the beach scattered here 
and there a lifeless blue-jacket. Uncle Sam, viewing this situation, is 
made to say, “I suppose I must spend a little on life-saving service, 
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to waste so much money.” 

Many more of the crew might have been saved, had they taken to 
the water before they were exhausted by their efforts to resist the force 
of the waves to wash them from the ship; but they were deterred from 
this by the hope that assistance might come momentarily from shore, 
and from the fact that when a man was washed off the bows he would 
pass swiftly by the ship, apparently out to sea, and would be lost to sight 
before reaching the stern. 

There was a current of several knots running parallel to the coast 
at this point, and the ship lying across this current deflected part of it 
around the bows and up the starboard side. It was the action of this 
deflected current or eddy which was witnessed. Had it been known 
that the real current set up the coast, many more would have ventured, 
and, by the aid of the flood-tide, might have reached the shore safely. 
The strength of the current at this time is attested by the fact that the 
survivors landed from a half-mile to a mile above the ship; and that 
recovered bodies were scattered along the beach for a distance of forty 
miles. Early Saturday morning a card belonging to one of the officers 
was picked up on the beach twenty miles north, and at the same time a 
body, having on a life-preserver, floated swiftly by. 

Again, some who thought it better to make an effort to reach shore, 
were not fortunate in leaving the ship; they would perhaps jump at 
the wrong moment, and be dashed against the ship’s side; or, having 
been carried clear on the top of a wave, the spars, which were still 
attached to the ship by the wire rigging, would crush them. 

It was in this manner that Cadet Engineer Loomis was killed,—too 
weak to hold any longer to the ship, having been injured during the 
passage from aft forward, he was washed in among the rolling spars. 
A better messmate and truer friend never lived! 

One poor fellow, whose leg was broken, was supported for awhile by 
a comrade; a reel of wire rope worked adrift, and came crushing down 
upon them. They were knocked into the sea and carried by in sight 
of all. 

During all this time, when no one knew but that the next moment 
would be his last, with the waves breaking clear over the ship, beating 
and bruising every one, when four people held on for life to one 
belaying pin, not a murmur was heard, not a cry of despair in all those 
long minutes which seemed an eternity. It was not the silence of fear, 
it was of resignation ; all were ready to accept their fate bravely. 

Ensign Young and seaman Antoine Williams at last courageously 
volunteered to carry a line ashore on the balsa. Ensign Danner wished 
to go also, but, owing to the exposure which he had suffered, he was too 
weak to venture it, and so he remained, to be washed out shortly after. 
The attempt of Ensign Young and Williams was unsuccessful ; the 
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line jamming on board, they were obliged to cut it and make the best 
of their way to shore, which both of them reached. 

From this time the number aboard ship was gradually reduced,— 
some, from exhaustion, being washed out, and others making a vain 
attempt to reach the shore. Lieutenant Simons was washed out once, 
but succeeded in regaining the ship; a second time he was not so for- 
tunate. Master Wight followed shortly in the same way. Then the 
men in the rigging left. Chief Engineer Olson and Master French 
unfortunately did not get away on the crest of a wave, and were hurled 
back against the side of the ship. 

By eleven o’clock the main and mizzen masts and smoke-stack had 
gone by the board, and nothing was visible of the “Huron” except a 
small portion of the bow, with four dead sailors lashed to the bowsprit. 
Of the ship’s company, only four officers and thirty men were saved ; 
twelve officers and ninety-three men perished. 

The passage through the water from ship to shore cannot be fully 
described in words, so great were the sufferings undergone ; so varied the 
sensations experienced. It is said that drowning is an easy death, and 
that the sensations experienced by the drowning are pleasurable. This 
may be so after a semi-unconscious state has been reached, but the con- 
flicting thoughts and struggles before that state is attained are full of 
misery. To one carried rapidly past the ship, apparently out to sea, all 
hope was gone, and the exquisite agony of despair, with all its horrors, 
settled down upon him. While strength was left, however, he still 
struggled with all the energy of desperation for life, for one moment’s 
life, buffeted, meanwhile, by the waves ; drawn under, whirled rapidly 
over and over until, upon reaching the surface, the spark of life was 
almost extinct, gaining but an instant’s respite to recover breath and 
then to undergo the same physical suffering and mental torture again, 
many times repeated, is an experience which only they who have 
passed through it can conceive, and which even they cannot satisfac- 
torily describe. 

It happened to many that the first objects they saw on the beach 
were the telegraph-poles, and only seeing the tops of these it was thought 
they were the masts of a vessel outside ; a little farther and people were 
discerned. New hope! new vigor! another struggle, and the goal is 
gained! But, alas! the undertow was too powerful, and almost on shore 
many were carried out, too exhausted to withstand its force, and had it 
not been for the assistance of strong men, who waded far out into the 
sea, very few would have reached the shore alive. 

Fires were made in two of the small huts on the beach, used by 
fishermen, and to these all the rescued people were taken. Those who 
were injured remained all day under shelter until a move was made for 
quarters for the night; and those who were able, patroled the beach in 
hopes of rendering assistance to some struggling shipmate. 
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The midday meal was made of canned goods: meat, tomatoes, and 
corn, which had been washed ashore, with the addition of a few sweet 
potatoes, supplied by an old darkey, who, notwithstanding that he was 
rewarded with a present of several dozen cans of vegetables, etc., and a 
tub of butter, demanded at a later time payment for his potatoes. 

Master Conway, the senior surviving officer, was among the first to 
land. He sent Mr. Young, who had previously telegraphed to the 
Norfolk Navy-Yard and to the Admiral at Hampton Roads, to the life- 
saving station for the apparatus; but when he returned it was too late 
to be of use, there being no living man aboard the ship. 

Late in the afternoon it was decided to accept the hospitality of 
Sheriff W. Brinkley, of Dare County, who furnished a cart for the 
injured people, and the start was made for the unoccupied life-saving 
station, three miles down the coast, where the men were left for the 
night, finding here blankets and beds, and. being supplied later with 
food by the sheriff, while the officers moved a mile farther on to Mr. 
Brinkley’s own house, where was enjoyed the luxury of a bath, clean 
clothes, though much too large for the largest of the party, and a sup- 
per. Assistant Engineer Denig was taken quite ill, and the morning 
brought no improvement in his case. 

During the night the beach was patroled for some miles each side 
of the wreck, by men and teams engaged by Mr. Brinkley, and eight 
bodies were recovered. 

While at breakfast the next morning—Sunday—word was brought 
that the U.S. steamers “ Powhatan,” “Swatara,” and “ Fortune,” and 
the wrecking steamer “B. & J. Baker” were steaming up and down the 
coast, and signals were made to attract their attention. Communication 
was made with the “ Baker,” and shortly after a boat from that vessel 
foolishly started for the shore. A witness of this foolhardy attempt 
says, “The boat came towards the shore gallantly until she reached the 
surf breaking over the outer bar, about two hundred yards from the 
shore, and just about one hundred yards south of the ‘Huron.’ She 
passed the first breaker and shot ahead with lightning rapidity ; the 
next lift of the sea seemed immediate, and in a twinkling hoisted the 
surf-boat broadside on, and, catching it on the crest of the waves, threw 
it bottom upwards about ten feet in the air. All in the boat were literally 
spilled into the surf, just as one would empty a box of matches. Cap- 
tain Stoddard, Mr. Brooke, and one of the crew got on the bottom of 
the boat ; all the others were thrown into the sea, and after struggling 
awhile in the surf, all, with the exception of a negro named Wilson, 
disappeared, and were seen no more, being swept up the coast with the 
swift current. The boat drifted slowly to the shore, rolling so violently 
that the men could scarcely hold on, and finally drifted near enough to 
be drawn in by the men on shore. 

Captain Guthrie, a gentleman who had served in our navy before the 
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late war, and who was paymaster of life-saving stations between Capes 
Henry and Hatteras, was among the lost by this accident. 

Sunday forenoon a relief party, under the command of Lieutenant 
Watson, accompanied by Assistant Surgeon Arthur, arrived from Nor- 
folk by way of the canal and sounds. Towards evening, the eight 
recovered bodies having been taken aboard the steamer “ Bonita,” the 
rescued party followed, and a start made for Norfolk, the navy-yard at 
which place was reached early Monday morning. 

Preparations had been made for the reception of the party, and as 
the tug steamed slowly by the ships and wharves lined with sympa- 
thizing friends, anxious inquiries were made as to the fate of some 
particular one of the crew. 

It was a sad return. But a few days before the “ Huron” had left 
Norfolk with all oti board in good spirits in anticipation of a pleasant 
winter’s cruise, and the prospect that when the ship returned she would go 
out of commission, the officers be detached, and the crew be discharged ; 
while the ship was now a wreck at the bottom of the sea, and only a 
handful of her crew left to tell the mournful tale ! 

The men were transferred to the receiving-ship, where their wants 
were attended to. Mr. Denig, who was suffering from a severe attack 
of pneumonia, was taken to the hospital, and the rest of the officers 
were kindly received on the U.S. steamer “ Ossipee,” every attention 
being shown them,—warm baths, clean clothes, and breakfast provided, 
and bruises dressed. 

In the afternoon, the bodies, which had been brought up from 
Nag’s Head, were buried in the cemetery attached to the Naval Hos- 
pital with appropriate naval honors. During the time occupied by 
these services business in the city of Portsmouth was suspended, accord- 
ing to a resolution of Councils, approved by the Mayor, the citizens of 
this city showing in this marked manner their sympathy for those who 
had suffered by the disaster. 

Orders having been received from the Navy Department, the offi- 
cers proceeded on Monday evening by Bay steamer to Baltimore, and 
from there to Washington, reporting to the Secretary of the Navy, who, 
after personally hearing their statements, ordered a court of inquiry to 
convene at the Navy Department, December 5, 1877, to inquire into 
the causes which led to, and the particulars of, the grounding and loss 
of the U. 8. steamer “ Huron.” 

A party, under the command of Lieutenant-Commander Green, 
proceeded to Nag’s Head and rendered great service in identifying and 
burying bodies washed on the shore. Samuel Clarke (O.S.E.F.), one of 
the saved from the ship, having marked a number of the crew with 
India ink, was enabled to recognize most of them, otherwise their 
identity could not have been established. 

The bodies of all the officers, except those of Masters Wight and 
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French and Draughtsman J. J. Evans, have been recovered and interred 
by their friends, while those of the men not thus removed have been 
buried in the cemetery at Annapolis, Maryland. 

So recently as November, 1878, a man purporting to be William 
Buder, a landsman, supposed to have been lost on the “Huron,” pre- 
sented himself at the Washington Navy-Yard. His story was that he 
and a comrade were carried out to sea on a spar, and that he alone was 
rescued by a passing vessel, the Norwegian bark “Forto.” A hurried 
examination seemed to substantiate the man’s statements; his descrip- 
tion corresponded accurately with that of Buder, on record at the De- 
partment, except in the matter of height; but when Captain Skare of 
the “Forto” announced that at the time of the wreck his ship was in 
the Mediterranean, it was remembered that in the face of the strong 
wind blowing on shore, it would have been impossible for any one to 
have floated out to sea. The impostor finding himself detected left the 
navy-yard, and has not since been seen. The money which had been 
appropriated by Congress for the relief of sufferers by the wreck was 
evidently the inducement for the attempted deception. 

This endeavor to personate one of the “Huron’s” lost revived some- 
what the interest in the disaster, and one of the survivors in an inter- 
view, an account of which has been published, said that when the order 
was given to lower the boat, or boats, he was the only man who went 
to his station for that duty, and this gave occasich for a New York jour- 
nal to speak of the demoralized condition and lack of discipline of the 
crew, when, in point of fact, the testimony of Mr. Conway shows that 
a boat was lowered, for the purpose of carrying a line on shore, and 
partly manned by a volunteer crew,—for the service was one of great | 
danger and required men of the strongest nerve,—but unfortunately the 
almost immediate swamping of this boat not only caused the failure of 
this attempt, but also prevented any other being made. 

In closing this narrative of the wreck of the “Huron,” it only re- 
mains to be said that, in view of the testimony given before the Court 
of Inquiry, and the facts as they are known, such words of censure seem 
unmanly and unfair, It matters not what caused the disaster, or upon 
whom the blame shall rest, no captious criticism or sneering word can 
change the story, or dim the record of the men who, calmly and fear- 
lessly, met death on that fatal November night. 


E. T. WaARrBuRToN, 
Assistant Engineer U.S.N. 
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THE NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE ORGAN. 
IZATION OF THE ARMY RESERVE 
IN RUSSIA. 


HE orders and regulations of 1874, in regard to the formation of re- 
serve infantry battalions to the number of one hundred and sixty-four 
(one for every infantry regiment in the army), were not carried out 
during the last war. Although one hundred and thirty-two reserve 
battalions were formed, this measure was not put into execution at once, 
but at different periods, and these had no connection whatever with the 
regiments of the active army in the field, being chiefly formed from the 
existing garrisons. These battalions were afterwards united into eleven 
divisions, and were employed towards the end of the campaign as escorts 
and for securing and thaintaining communication between the army in 
the field and its base. 

An order has recently been issued to disband seven out of the eleven 
reserve divisions, while the forty-eight battalions, which form the first, 
_ second, third, and fourth divisions, are retained, and forty-eight others 

are to be formed out of different garrison and local battalions, etc. 

These ninety-six battalions (to which are to be added the reserve 
of the guard) will, in time of peace, be organized as so many “ cadres,” 
having five companies each. In case of war, each of these companies 
will be organized to form a battalion, which, by calling in parts of the 
reserves, is augmented to a full war establishment. A regiment will 
be formed of four battalions, a fifth remaining independent. The regi- 
ments will be consolidated into brigades and divisions (twenty-four in 
number), and as such will be employed to reinforce the active army. 
The independent battalions are to perform garrison duty in fortresses 
and cities, although in cases of need they also can be consolidated into 
regiments and brigades (six) to join the army in the field, after having 
been relieved by the “ reichswehr.” 

Besides the organizations named, which in time of war are to be 
formed from the reserves, cadres for “augmentation battalions” are also 
to be organized. The regulations for these are to be published only in 
case of war. 

The reserve battalions, as well as the brigades to be developed from 
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them, are organized and equipped in the same manner as the active 
army. In time of peace, they are to be recruited up in accordance with 
the established rule, while in time of war they are to be filled up 
with other troops of the reserve, and if those are not sufficient, then 
with recruits from the “reichswehr,” of the “first call.” A further 
addition may be made from the “augmentation battalions,” to be formed 
in the same manner as the different organizations of the active army. 

As soon as the order for the mobilization of- the reserve is issued, 
the commander of each of the cadre battalions—no order to the contrary 
being given—takes command of the new regiment thus formed, and the 
junior field-officer takes command of the fifth company or battalion, 
which remains in the district. 

In time of peace there will be no staffs for the reserve divisions and 
brigades, nor are the field-hospitals of the various divisions organized. 
But in order to insure their ready organization in case of mobilization, 
all necessary supplies and material are to be kept on hand and in ser- 
viceable condition in the districts in which they are to be formed. For 
the purpose of appointment of the officers necessary for these organiza- 
tions, a list of the commanders of divisions and of candidates for those 
positions, together with lists of the brigade and division staff-officers, 
will be kept by the general staff of the army. A list of the physi- 
cians and surgeons in the different districts will be kept by the surgeon- 
general. 

The commanders of the reserve battalions are to obtain a circular of 
instructions, setting forth the plan of organizing reserve regiments and 
“augmentation battalions” upon a war basis. This circular is to be 
submitted to the military commander of the district for his approval, 
and at all inspections of the battalion must be shown to the inspecting 
officer. 

As soon as the order is issued for the mobilization of the reserve and 
the augmentation troops, the commander of every battalion will make 
the following arrangements without delay : 

1. He is to call in all the officers and men belonging to the 
“cadres” and the augmentation battalions who are enumerated in the 
lists kept by him, and order these cadres and battalions to the place of 
destination named for them. 

2. He delivers up to the proper officers all the property and. stores 
which belong to the augmentation battalions, to the staffs of the divis- 
ions and brigades, and to the field-hospital. 

3. He consolidates the companies which are to form the battalions 
of the regiment, and appoints the regimental staff. 

4, As soon as the officers and men for the new organizations arrive, 
he allots them, in conformity with the order of mobilization issued by 
the superior officers, to the different companies of the regiment and 
the independent reserve battalion. In doing so, he must see that the 
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officers whose health is not entirely satisfactory are assigned to the inde- 
pendent battalion, to which are also to be assigned the oldest men of the 
reserve and the men belonging to the “ reichswehr.” 

5. On the arrival of the men destined for the augmentation of the 
“ cadres,” he must see that the younger men are employed in guard- and 
police-duty, while the older men, and those belonging to the “ reichs- 
wehr,” are to go through a course of field instruction, under the super- 
vision of the officers of the battalions. 

In case a field-officer is especially ordered to take the command of a 
regiment, or of an independent battalion, immediately after his arrival 
at his post he must take the further supervision of the formation of his 
regiment or battalion. If the arrival of the field-officer, designated as 
commander of the regiment, should be delayed, the former commander 
of the battalion continues his supervision of the formation of the new 
organizations. 

As soon as the regiment ml the independent battalion are fully 
organized and equipped, the commanders of the two must send in the 
following reports: 

1. A report of the effective strength of his command. 

2. A list of the officers appointed commanders of the battalions and 
companies; of the regimental and battalion adjutants ; and of the other 
staff-officers. 

3. A list of all the other officers. 

4, A report stating the condition of all the property, and detailing 
the management of the commissary and quartermaster’s departments of 
the command. 

The officers of the newly-formed organizations are promoted in the 
same manner as officers in the regular service,—that is, according to the 
system of regimental promotion. 

The reserves are to be armed, equipped, uniformed, and furnished 
with all supplies in the same manner as the regular troops. They are 
also to take part, as far as possible, in the annual camps of instruction. 

The great importance of these regulations for the formation of the 
reserve cannot be exaggerated. The former reserve organizations were 
of little practical use for the reinforcement of the army in the field. 
Even under the present system it required a long time to organize the 
one hundred and thirty-two battalions before referred to, the last of 
these not being fully organized until last August. The “cadres” for 
all organizations of the reserve to be formed in case of a mobilization 
- are now either actually in existence or are designated in advance, so 
that it is only necessary to call the men into service. Besides, the regi- 
ments to be formed are directly destined for the reinforcement of the 
active army in the field, by which it receives an increase of twenty- 
four strong infantry divisions (sixteen battalions each). 

The reserve infantry regiments are to consist of four battalions, 
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while the regiments formed during the last war had but three. In the 
same manner the regiments of the three divisions of the Russian in- 
fantry of the guard, and the divisions of grenadiers and the infantry 
stationed in Caucasia, are organized. This plan was probably intended 
for the other divisions of the Russian army also, but definite arrange- 
ments towards accomplishing this end have not yet been made by the 
Russian Minister of War. The order for the formation of the fourth 
battalions in the regiments of the Russian army which are without 
them yet may be expected this winter, after the breaking up of the 
camps of instruction. 

The strength of the infantry of the Russian army will then be as 
follows : 


192 regiments, belonging to the division of the guard, the gren- 
adiers, and the infantry of the army (4 battalions each) - 768 battalions. 

96 regiments of reserve infantry (4 battalions each) . ° ° 884 “ 

1 regiment of reserve infantry of the guard (4 battalions) . . 4 


cc 
ee ee Oe eS ee 
Add to these in case of emergency 96 independent reserve battal- 
ions . . . ° . . . . . ° ° . 96 ae 


Total . ° . ° - 1252 ” 


Formerly the whole Russian infantry numbered only 616 battalions 
available for active duty in the field. By the new organization its 
effective strength is almost doubled." 


—Translated from Berlin. Jahrbiicher. 


1A Russian regiment of four battalions has in time of peace 64 officers, 1896 
combatants, and 191 non-combatants, and in time of war has 80 officers, 4056 com- 
batants, and 234 non-combatants.—Ep. U. 8. 
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THE BATTLE OF PORT ROYAL. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1861. 


Wuen’‘first I saw thy sunny land 
And happy homes mid vines and flowers, 
Warm welcomes sprung from heart and hand 
In lofty halls and ladies’ bowers ; 
And song and cheer and. beaming eyes 
Made the fair land a Paradise. 


And Peace and Plenty, hand in hand, 
Seemed guardian spirits of the land ; 
And Grace and Beauty’s witching power 
Filled with delight the passing hour, 
When Life was young and youth ablaze 
With radiance of those golden days. 


Alas the change! Alas for all, 

In lowly hut or lordly hall, 

As Time and Death with silent blow’ 
Wither our hopes and lay’them low! 

And musing thus I saw once more 

This doom’d land through the gloom of war. 


From where our fleet at anchor lay 

To seaward of Port Royal Bay, 

The night-wind bears from far-off shore 
The cries and notes of coming war ; 
When thou, old friend, and I shall be 
Like riven rocks by stormy sea. 


I wear the blue and thou the gray ; 
Such the colors we don to-day. 

You bear a flag both strange and new ; 
Mine the old flag our fathers knew, 
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And proudly bore in peace and war 
From sea to sea and shore to shore. 


The night goes by, the morning comes ;— 
We wake from dreams to roll of drums; 
To boatswain’s call and piercing fife; 

To sights and sounds of coming strife. 
The lofty ships are under way 

To storm the forts in yonder bay. 


And few that tread those decks, I ween, 
A more majestic sight have seen, 

As slow the ships their course pursue, 
Straight as an arrow, and as true, 

To the north’ard fort, that sullen lay 
To guard that entrance to the bay. 


The ships sail on ;—a moment more, 
And rushing comes the blast of war! 
With thud of shot and burst of shell, 
And roar of guns,—a fire of hell,— 
Riddled and torn the proud ships lay 
Close to the forts in Port Royal Bay. 


On we sail, till our broadsides bore 
Right abeam of the forts on shore ; 
When from the silent guns there came 
A deafening peal,—a burst of flame,— 
And wreck and ruin mark the path 
Where swept the cyclone in its wrath. 


Like eagles swooping to their prey 
The great ships circle round the bay; 
First to starboard and then to port, 
Their broadsides pour to either fort. 
The guns o’erthrown,—the dying tell 
Where the raking fire of gunboats fell. 


In yon fair towns where Astley glides, 
And where Savannah rolls its tides, 
Borne by the sea-breeze from the bay 
They hear the echoes of the fray ! 
What anxious visions fill their souls 
As on the tide of battle flows! 

Vou. I.—No. 1. 8 
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The hours go by,—through sulph’rous smoke 
Still fierce the storm of battle broke,— 

Till the fitful fire from guns ashore 

Tells that the strife is almost o’er ; 

And forts deserted silent lay 

That guard in vain Port Royal Bay. 


My tale is told. ”I'were vain to tell 

Who fought the best where all fought well ; 
But when the old flag rose on high, 

What loud hosannas rend the sky ! 

From twice ten thousand men that lay 

On troop-ships anchored off the bay. 


T. H. Stevens, 
Commodore U.S.N. 





THE NAVAL BRIGADE AND THE MARINE 
BATTALIONS IN THE LABOR 
STRIKES OF 1877. 


(A HISTORICAL SKETCH.) 


I, 


THE histories of nations seem to be composed uniformly and for the 
most part of political revolutions and periods of social disorder, narra- 
tives of discovery and colonization, dreadful crimes, conflagrations, and 
epidemics, the reigns of rulers, and the records of wars. 

Fair America, brief as has been her experience in the family of 
independent nations, includes within the limits of a single century, and 
that her first, every one of these factors of history. Conceived in one 
of the greatest of modern revolutions, and given birth after a protracted 
and bloody gestation, she was received and nourished by men and 
women exultant in a dearly-purchased peace and freedom, and eager to 
maintain the blessings of the same forever by wise and liberal laws, 
founded upon a constitution which we Americans esteem as the grandest 
of civil compacts. 

Anxious, earnest, and oftentimes prayerful debate preceded the adop- 
tion of the various measures of self-government; and it is hard to be 
forced to realize that not even the mildness and mutability of laws made 
by ourselves has secured their escape from organized resistance, from time 
to time, by bodies of citizens varying in number and location. Armed 
rebellion is something with which we are far too familiar, and one need 
not be very skeptical to ask himself if the first century of America has 
really been such a success as is claimed. 

Riots amounting to insurrection, but falling short of rebellion by 
reason of the prompt interposition of a determined and reliable, though 
small military force, have been numerous and destructive. How much 
more frequent and dangerous they would have been had not the rest- 
less Indian furnished an irrefutable argument for the continued main- 
tenance of a national police, we can only conjecture. Whisky riots, 
Orange riots, anti-slavery tumults, Know-Nothing riots, draft riots, 
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Fenian disturbances, and finally the railroad strikes and labor troubles 
of the summer of 1877, have each, in turn, demonstrated the inability 
of the local constabulary to deal with them, and the stern, unavoidable 
necessity of calling to the rescue the trained, impartial soldier, who is 
“a useless hireling” when the dear people do not shake with fear, and 
“a patriot hero” when they do. 

The most jealous and exacting “regular,” however, could ask no 
greater tribute to his business qualifications than was accorded him by 
the red-handed and blood-stained mobs of 1877. In every disturbed 
community where the customary guardians of the peace were powerless, 
and the gorgeously-attired militia failed to sustain themselves, even by 
the free use of bayonets and ball-cartridges, the measured tread of the 
national soldier was a sufficient signal for prompt retreat. His presence, 
with “ten days’ rations and two hundred rounds of ammunition,” inti- 
mated consequences and forbade affiliation, and the gamins of enraged 
Pittsburg were quick to see and say, “Them fellars ain’t got no bokays 
in their guns.” 

Not a Wederal musket had to be fired at any point, and an insur- 
rection which had spread with the celerity of a prairie fire over a dozen 
of the richest and most thickly-populated States of the Union, suspended 
transportation, paralyzed trade, destroyed life and property, awed capital, 
threatened to sack the Treasury at Washington and burn the beautiful 
Capitol building, and by its vast extent and insolent ferocity had con- 
vulsed the civilized world, was quickly quelled by a handful of soldiers, 
the greater part of whom, to their eternal glorification be it recorded, 
were at that very moment, by a strange coincidence, serving without pay 
or prospect of pay for months to come, and with the bitter recollection 
of a Congressional motion to disband them by default fresh in their minds. 

No triumph of arms or character could have been grander than this 
silent exhibition of unconditional fidelity. What if they had proved 
false? What if they had improved the opportunity to redress their 
wrongs by sympathizing with the mob, and paying themselves from the 
public purse, as the writer once saw done in another republic? One 
shudders at the bare thought. A commune? Horrible! But they 
were well moulded of good clay, and when the future reader pictures 
to himself insulted and penniless platoons promptly rushing on swift 
trains over guarded rails and bridges to rescue untold millions of public 
and private property from the torches of frenzied insurgents, suddenly 
evolving order from a mighty anarchy, and abruptly compelling sub- 
mission to affronted laws, he will have in brief what was done by the 
moral power of the physical foree of the United States government in 
July and August of 1877. I say moral power because, considering 
the woful disparity in numbers between the rioters and the troops, 
nothing else can account for the amazing results achieved, results which 


' petrospection only serves to magnify. In a country so abundantly sup- 
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plied with the missiles employed by mobs as this is, the unequal con- 
test might have been prolonged for months, yet we find that a fortnight 
more than compasses the duration of the widespread disorder. 

It is well that we are thus able to offset those who defy the laws 
with ever-faithful conservators of the peace, and supplement the hollow- 
ness and insufficiency of our militia system with instrumentalities which 
are under the control of the central government, and can be relied upon 
to intervene when “ the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and property” 
are menaced by combinations from within which attempt to rear them- 
selves above the authorities of the several Commonwealths. 

To the part taken in this memorable work by the Navy and Marine 
Corps this article is mainly devoted, and it is the desire of the writer to 
narrate with commendable accuracy, while the incidents are still fresh 
in mind, the stirring events of which he was an humble part and parcel. 
Kind friends have placed at his disposal their orders, letters, and jour- 
nals, so that the story of the naval brigade and the marine battalions 
may be connected and made comparatively complete. 


The suddenness of the outbreak and its marvelous growth were 
among its most remarkable features, and made a very severe test of the 
readiness and efficiency of the services. In illustration, let us go back 
a little. On the 10th of July the United States steamer “ Plymouth,” 
on which the writer was serving, arrived in Hampton. Roads from Vera 
Cruz via Port Royal, 8. C., with the monitor “ Mahopac” in tow from 
the latter place. Being from a yellow fever port, she was detained for 
a few days at the quarantine grounds near Craney Island, and then 
proceeded to the Norfolk Navy-Yard to have some repairs made, take 
in coal, and replenish her stores for a new cruise. 

The general condition of the country was then placid, and the at- 
tention of the press and people was divided between Chief Joseph’s 
rebellion and the Russo-Turkish war. 

On the 19th, while lying at one of the wharves, a telegram was 
received from Washington to the effect that “important orders” had 
been issued for the “ Plymouth” to go to the Gulf of Mexico again. 
As the season, being midsummer, was most unfavorable for West India 
cruising, and as we had just returned from that region to remain north 
until fall, as was supposed, this notification was very dispiriting to all 
hands. However, there was no hope of escape apparent, and prepara- 
tions were at once begun for an early departure. It was observed in 
the newspapers on this same day that a strike for an advance of wages 
on the part of some firemen employed by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, which had commenced in the town of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, on the 16th, was rapidly extending to other points 
along the line of that great artery of commerce, and had assumed such 
a lawless character and gigantic proportions that the State authorities 
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were unable to control it, and that the Governor of West Virginia, 
realizing this, had, in conformity with the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, telegraphed to President Hayes on the 18th as 
follows: “TI call upon your Excellency for the assistance of the United 
States military to protect the law-abiding people of this State against 
domestic violence, and to maintain the supremacy of the law. Henry 
M. Matthews, Governor.” 

It further appeared that the small militia force had been over- 
powered and forty muskets taken from them, and the President, upon 
being convinced that the need was urgent, had ordered Brevet Major- 
General W. H. French, colonel Fourth Artillery, to the scene of the 
disorder with all the troops then immediately available, and had after 
nightfall issued the following proclamation : 


Whereas, It is provided in the Constitution of the United States that the United 
States shall protect every State in this Union on application of the Legislature or 
the Executive, when the Legislature cannot be convened, against domestic violence ; 
and 

Whereas, The Governor of the State of West Virginia has represented that 
domestic violence exists in said State at Martinsburg and at various other points 
along the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in said Stute, which the authori- 
ties of said State are unable to suppress; and, 

Whereas, The laws of the United States require that in all cases of insurrection 
in any State, or of obstruction to the laws thereof, whenever it may be necessary in 
the judgment of the President, he shall forthwith by proclamation command such 
insurgents to disperse and retire peaceably to their respective abodes within a limited 
time; 

Now, therefore, I, Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the United States, do 
hereby admonish all good citizens of the United States, and all persons within the 
territory and jurisdiction of the United States, against aiding, countenancing, 
abetting, or taking part in such unlawful proceedings; and I do hereby warn all 
persons engaged in or connected with said domestic violence and obstruction of laws 
to disperse and retire peacefully to their respective abodes on or befure 12 o’clock 
noon of the 19th day of July inst. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the _ 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this eighteenth day of July, in the year of our 
Lord eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, and of the independence of the United 
States the one hundred and second. R. B. Hays. 

By the President: 

F. W. Srwarp, Assistant Secretary of State. 


In this commotion among the mountains we saw nothing to affect 
the movements of a ship of war and continued our fitting for sea. The 
crew had been promised liberty in Norfolk, and were then receiving 
their last installment. Saturday morning brought more exciting and 
threatening news. Blood had been shed in conflicts between the militia 
and the rioters, and we began to feel that our guns might possibly be 
needed in some shape. At noon a telegram was received from the 
Secretary of the Navy, Hon. R. W. Thompson, to send all the marines 
stationed at the barracks and on board of the monitor fleet to Wash- 
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ington, with all possible dispatch, by the flagship “ Powhatan,” Captain 
T. Scott Fillebrown commanding, then lying in Hampton Roads. 
The “ Powhatan” was notified to be ready to receive them, and the steam- 
tender “ Pinta” was detailed to convey the battalion to the Roads, four- 
teen miles distant. In one hour the marines, numbering four officers 
and one hundred men, under the command of Captain and Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James Forney, were under arms in heavy marching 
order, with camp-kettles, mess-gear, and forty rounds of ball-car- 
tridge per man, ready to efhbark on the “Pinta,” which at about 
5 p.M. left the navy-yard. On the way down the Elizabeth River 
thirty-six more marines were received from the ironclads “ Lehigh,” 
“ Catskill,” “ Mahopac,” “ Ajax,” “Manhattan,” and “Saugus.” Al- 
though the enlistments of six of the Norfolk men had expired, they 
declined being left behind. All were anxious to go. The “ Pinta” 
reached the “ Powhatan” before dark, and, finding her disabled and 
not prepared to proceed, the “Swatara,” Commander A. P. Cooke, 
anchored near by, was signaled to receive the troops, which she did, and 
left immediately for Washington, where she arrived early in the morn- 
ing of Monday, the 23d. Being unable to reach the navy-yard there 
without difficulty, on account of the shoal water and tortuous channel, 
she was moored between the arsenal and Giesboro’ Point, and the ma- 
rines landed by her boats in a drenching rain-storm and marched direct 
to the headquarters of the corps, where they were reported to the com- 
mandant. Before landing, the “Swatara’s” guard had been added to 
the force, which then mustered four officers, ten sergeants, nineteen cor- 
porals, six musicians, and one hundred and nineteen privates. Total, 
one hundred and fifty-eight, temporarily organized into three compa- 
nies. The officers were First Lieutenants F. A. Mullany and R. D. 
Wainwright, and Second Lieutenant G. F. Elliott. First Lieutenant 
C. P. Porter and Second Lieutenant Leroy C. Webster joined subse- 
quently from leave. 

Only a sergeant’s guard was left at Norfolk, and upon the departure 
of the “Pinta” the marines of the “ Franklin” (receiving-ship) and 
steam-sloops “ Plymouth,” “Ossipee,” and “ Essex” were directed to 
replace them so far as possible along the water-front of the yard ; but 
this did not last long. The strikes had become murderous riots, and 
the riots epidemic. The most sensational stories were circulated, and 
at ten o’clock that night the good people of the “ Plymouth” were 
aroused by a telegraphic order to take on board all of the remaining 
men on the station and report at the earliest moment at Fortress Mon- 
roe. Nearly half of the crew being on shore to spend Sunday, mes- 
sengers were immediately sent out to gather them in. For this duty 
many of the officers volunteered, and visited personally the favorite 
haunts of Jack to quicken his movements. By 2 A.M. a majority of them 
were on board, also a pilot and a company of twenty-five sailors from 
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the “ Essex,” accompanied by Lieutenants J. C. Irvine and J. N. Hemp- 
hill, U.S.N. At early daylight the “Plymouth” was off, and, upon 
reaching Fortress Monroe, Captain Edward Barrett, her commander, 
who was the senior officer present, telegraphed to the Navy Department 
requesting that she might bring up the forces instead of the “ Pow- 
hatan.” We found that some of the troops of the artillery school had 
left in the steamer “Jane Moseley” the night before, and those remain- 
ing were greatly excited over special messages received that morning 
from Washington. The strikes were still spreading, and great appre- 
hension was felt that the Treasury and public buildings were to be 
attacked by train-loads of rioters from Baltimore, a city notorious for its 
lawless and daring element. This increased to fever-heat our anxiety 
to get away, and when a favorable reply came it took but a little while 
to transfer the quotas furnished by the “ Powhatan,” “ Hartford,” 
“ Franklin,” and “Ossipee” to the “ Plymouth” and point her up the 
Chesapeake. By 3 P.M. she was steaming bravely. The passengers 
received numbered eleven officers, eighty-three marines, and two hun- 
dred and fifty blue-jackets, which, being nearly double the ship’s com- 
plement, caused her decks to be crowded in every part. A battalion 
organization of eight companies, mustering nearly four hundred men, 
was effected, and at sundown there was held an inspection of arms 
and equipments. 

The following is a list of the officers : 

Field and Staff: Lieutenant-Commander P. F. Harrington, acting 
colonel ; Lieutenant C. H. Judd, adjutant ; Dr. N. H. Drake, surgeon ; 
Midshipman Charles Laird, quartermaster; and Boatswain Edward 
Bonsall, commissary. Company A, Captain H. J. Bishop, First Lieu- 
tenant H. H. Coston, U.S.M.C.; B, First Lieutenant H. C. Coch- 
rane, Second Lieutenant W. P. Biddle, U.S.M.C.; C, Lieutenant B. 
F. Tilley, Midshipman C. H. Amsden, U.S.N.; D, Lieutenant F. M. 
Wise, Midshipman J. C. Gillmore, Midshipman E. D. Bostick, U.S.N. ; 
E, Lieutenant C. H. Arnold, Midshipman J. A. Sherman, U.S.N.; 
F, Lieutenant J. C. Irvine, Lieutenant J. B. Hobson, U.S.N.; G, 
Master M. E. Hall, Midshipman J. T. Smith, U.S.N.; H, Master B. 
Leach, Midshipman T. M. Potts, Midshipman S. Jenkins, U.S.N. 

The importance of haste was impressed upon every one, and Chief 
Engineer Harris forced the ship’to her best speed. At 1 a.m. the 
mouth of the Potomac was entered, and the pilot deeming it unwise to 
proceed farther with our draught of water, which was seventeen feet, we 
had to anchor off Point Lookout until dawn of day. The officers’ 
quarters of men-of-war being fitted for the exact complement allowed 
to the ship, such a thing as a “spare room” or guest chamber is unknown. 
We had fourteen state-rooms and fourteen seats at the table, one for 
each member of the ward-room mess, and to make these arrangements 
provide for twenty-five persons taxed both invention and ingenuity to 
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the utmost. However, our mission savored strongly of war, and as 
every officer had his martial air and fighting kit with him, camping out 
and roughing it seemed to be the natural order of things, and hospital 
cots, grass hammocks, tables, and rows of chairs were accepted as more 
in keeping with the existing conditions than sumptuous couches. There 
had been no time for marketing, and but for the stores laid in for the 
Gulf cruise we should have had short commons. As it was, no one 
suffered. On the berth-deck the same spirit prevailed, and the men 
gratefully slept wherever a soft plank presented itself, for it was not 
improbable that the next night would be spent in some distant railroad 
bridge or freight depot. 

At this time our knowledge of the real extent and mischief of the 
strikes was very limited. Of Friday’s doings we knew very little, 
and of the appalling crimes of Saturday and Sunday in Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, and Reading, nothing ; and when we dropped anchor off 
Alexandria, at 1.15 p.m. of Monday, July 23, there was most intense 
eagerness for news. We could see that the principal public buildings 
were still unharmed, which was a great relief. Those of us who had 
passed through the momentous events of April, 1861, felt our blood 
boil as it had boiled but once before, and the law-supporting and 
preserving instincts which animated that group of young officers of the 
republic, as they listened to one of their number while he read aloud 
the great news, were in strange contrast with the fiendish impulses of 
their fellow-citizens whose insane acts of destruction were being: de- 
scribed. Tears in several eyes showed the extent of the indignation 
which was prevailing in the minds behind them, and the speedy ad- 
justment of, belts and arms exhibited the general impatience which was 
felt to be off for any point where law, order, and decency were 
dethroned and in need of succor. 

An army tug came alongside, and two officers, Brevet-Major J. C. 
Breckenridge, Second Artillery, and First Lieutenant B. K. Roberts, 
Fifth Artillery, came aboard with an official message from Major 
James McMillan, then commanding the troops in Washington. They 
were from the Arsenal, which was in telegraphic: communication with 
the War Department, and Soldiers’ Home, where the President was, 
and brought still later news. The militia had been ingloriously handled 
by the mob in nearly every encounter, and all of the available troops 
in the military Division of the Atlantic were under marching orders 
—from those in Boston harbor to those at Pensacola and New Orleans. 
The next boat informed us of the great relief felt by the President and 
the Cabinet upon hearing of the arrival of the “Swatara” and “ Ply- 
mouth,” with the marines and sailors of the North Atlantic Squadron 
on board, and directed that they be immediately landed at the navy- 
yard for the protection of the city. The “ Pinta,” skillfully managed 
by Ensign J. C. Fremont, Jr., conveyed the battalion ashore about 
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6 P.M., in the presence of large gatherings of people on the wharves 
along the river. The six companies of sailors were quartered on the 
ships “ Relief” and “Wyoming,” and the two companies of marines, 
numbering one hundred and three officers and men, were marched to 
the headquarters barracks, where they joined the battalion which came 
by the “Swatara.” 

The next day the sailors were styled the Naval Brigade, and Captain 
Edward Barrett assumed command of them, with his headquarters in 
the medical building of the navy-yard, and Lieutenant Charles H. 
Judd, Ensign 8S. W. B. Diehl, and captain’s clerk G. J. Marbury, 
composing his staff. 

The force at the barracks and that at the navy-yard then settled 
down to drill and further preparation. Nothing of note occurred until 
Thursday, the 26th, when there came rumors of a strike of the em- 
ployees of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, who up to that time 
had fortunately stood firm, notwithstanding the taunts and appeals of 
their fellow-craftsmen, thus preserving a line of communication with 
Baltimore. A heavy special train of regular troops was being made 
up to pass north over the road, and their commander fearing inter- 
ference at the tunnels and the long bridge over the Anacostia River, or 
eastern branch of the Potomac, points easily obstructed, requested that 
guards of marines be stationed there. Accordingly, First Lieutenant 
Henry C. Cochrane, with a detachment of thirty-five men, was sent 
to the bridge near the naval magazine, and First Lieutenant F. A. 
Mullany and Second Lieutenant G. F. Elliott, with similar detach- 
ments, to the tunnels. The bridge was examined, and being found 
secure, sentinels were posted and possession held until the train had 
safely passed. The soldiers cheered each other in old-time style, 
and the several detachments returned to headquarters. While wait- 
ing for the train the bridge-tender was asked if there was founda- 
tion for the reports that the road hands were going to join the 
strikers, and replied that there was a great deal of dissatisfaction and 
muttering; but that the order “scaling” their wages had been sus- 
pended, and the older heads had counseled the hot-blooded to hold on, 
as poor pay was a great deal better than none. This simple philosophy, 
coupled with timely tact on the part of the managers of the Baltimore 
and Potomac, and Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroads, 
kept those important avenues open throughout the great strikes. Later 
on the same day, First Lieutenants C. P. Porter and R. D. Wainwright, 
and Second Lieutenant L. C. Webster, with a company of fifty-four 
men, were sent to Philadelphia to reinforce a battalion there; and at 
11 p.M., Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Forney, with Lieutenants Mullany, 
. Elliott, and Biddle, and a force of the same strength, marched to the 
Washington Arsenal, which had been left temporarily unguarded by the 
departure of its artillery garrison. Two other companies, commanded 
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by Captain H. J. Bishop and First Lieutenant H. H. Coston, U.S.M.C., 
joined Colonel Forney there, and the whole command was reported to 
Major-General John M. Schofield, U.S.A., who had that day been 
assigned by direction of the President to temporary duty at the head- 
quarters of the army, in addition to his command of the department of 
West Point, with authority over all of the forces of the United States 
in the District of Columbia, “including the navy and marine corps.” 

General Schofield, in Special Order No. 1, July 26, very cour- 
teously said, “The commanders of the navy and marine forces in the 
District of Columbia are respectfully desired to report the effective 
strength only of their commands to army headquarters.” This was 
complied with regularly. 

We will now leave the Naval Brigade at the navy-yard and Forney’s 
battalion at the arsenal for awhile, and take up the history of an earlier 
organization, which did very excellent work and gained much credit. 
Upon first reaching Washington, we learned that it was the urgent needs 
of other cities which had taken away the troops belonging there, until 
the force was so much weakened as to produce the apprehensions which 
our coming allayed. Colonel Charles G. McCauley, commandant of the 
marine corps, had received orders from the Secretary of the Navy, at 
3 A.M. of Saturday, the 21st, to have all the marines available in 
Washington ready to move to Baltimore, Md., at a moment’s notice. 
The commands of Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Hey- 
wood, of headquarters ; Captain George W. Collier, of the navy-yard ; 
and Second Lieutenant W. S. Schenck, of the “ Wyoming,” were at 
once consolidated and placed under arms in light marching order. 
These officers were joined by First Lieutenants Aulick Palmer and 
B. R. Russell, Second Lieutenant John T. Brodhead, U.S.M.C., and 
Passed Assistant Surgeons A. M. Owen and T. D. Myers, U.S.N. 
Lieutenant Russell was appointed adjutant of the battalion. During 
the day the news varied, so that it was not until 6 p.m. that orders 
came to proceed to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Depot, and take 
a special train for Camden Station, Baltimore. With great alacrity, 
one hundred and twenty-seven men and eight officers filed out of the 
barracks and marched up to the depot, to learn that no engineer could 
be obtained to run the locomotive. After a delay of about an hour, 
most fertile of rumors, a man was found who said that he would under- 
take it if promised protection. 

Pending this search, a crowd of roughs, boys, and tramps surrounded 
the depot and kept up a great noise by howling and shouting, with wild 
threats that the troops would not be permitted to leave the city. A 
lieutenant’ and ten men were placed upon the engine and tender with 
loaded rifles, and instructions to shoot any one who attempted to inter- 
fere with the train in the slightest degree. In five minutes the force 

1 Lieutenant Russell, 
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was embarked and the cars moving. An instant later, three torpedoes 
exploded under the locomotive and caused a momentary sensation ; but 
the mob fell back and contented itself with shouting. This incident 
was soon known in the city, where crowds were gathered around the 
bulletin boards of the telegraph offices, and gave rise to a wild story 
that the train had been fired upon by the strikers, causing intense ex- 
citement and speculation. Meantime, the train proceeded very cautiously, 
stopping at way stations to receive advices from the authorities in Bal- 
timore, who were fearful of surprise or accident. At the bridges it was 
halted, and the structures examined before attempting to cross ; scouts 
were sent out to reconnoitre suspected localities, and upon entering the 
city all the lights were extinguished, and the train stole quietly up to a 
point within a square of its destination. Before starting the following 


dispatch was sent? 
Wasnineton Depot, July 21, 1877. 
GoveErRnorR CARROLL, City Hall, Baltimore, Md. 
Will leave immediately for Baltimore with marines. 
CotoneL Hrrwoop, 
Commanding Battalion. 


and upon reaching the Relay House the Governor was notified of their 
safe arrival. There Colonel Heywood found three dispatches, which 
we give in full to further exhibit the alarm and uncertain feeling which 
prevailed : 


(1) CampEN Station, July 21, 1877. 
CoMMANDER Troops oN Troop TRAIN: 
Better be prepared for action between Relay House and Camden Station. 
T. FirzGERALD. 


(2) CaMDEN Srartion, July 21, 1877. 
CoMMANDER Troop TRAIN: 
Hold train until F. O. 


(8) 
CoLonEL Hrywoop, Commanding Marines : 
Come to Camden Station as soon as possible. ~Report to General Herbert. 
JoHN LEE CARROLL, Governor. 


T. FrrzGERALp. 
> 


Upon receipt of the last the train continued, and arrived with>ut 
accident at 11.30 p.m. An aid of Governor Carroll’s met them with 
the following letter : 


BALTIMORE, July 21, 1877. 
CoLonEL Hevwoop, Commanding Marines: 


S1r,—I am in receipt of your dispatch announcing the departure of the marines, 
and have to request on arrival that they proceed to Fort McHenry, to support Gen- 
eral Barry’s artillery in case it should be called to the city. Colonel Gilmor will 
deliver this note and furnish you any further inforniation you may require. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
: JOHN LEE CaRROLL, Governor. 


With this document came verbal orders to disperse the mob around 


S 


7 e 
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the depot, and in less than ten minutes the battalion was advancing in 
double time, and the turbulent rabble which for hours had been cheering 
the strikers, hissing the police, and groaning the railroad company, was 
fleeing before it. The police, who behaved gallantly, charged almost 
simultaneously and captured over a hundred of the principals, which 
made their prisoners for the day aggregate upward of three hundred. 
The marines then marched around the station, clearing all of its ap- 
proaches simply by their advent, and after a short halt, again started 
for the enemy, guided by a detail of policemen and detectives. For 
‘ several hours the battalion marched through the worst portions of the 
city without molestation. Not a stone, or brick, was thrown, and the 
crowds broke upon its approach, which was an agreeable surprise. At 
last it halted in the vicinity of Fort McHenry, where they found 
Brevet Major-General W. F. Barry, U.S.A., with Ramsay’s battery of 
the Second Artillery, awaiting them. The battalion faced about, and 
after being so disposed, with skirmishers ahead and on the flanks, as to 
have the two pieces of artillery guarded on all sides, marched back to 
the Camden depot, which was reached at 3.30 a.m. The fire-bells had 
been ringing nearly all night, and the sky was lighted by the blaze of 
burning buildings, cars, and lumber-yards. When the rioters were 
driven away from the depot it was not believed that their deviltry had 
been entirely checked, and so it proved. They had resorted to the torch. 

At four o’clock Company A, Captain Collier and Lieutenant Schenck, 
was detailed to go to Mount Clair Station, the principal oil and cattle 
depot of the road, and disperse a mob which was burning oil trains. 
The only locomotive of the immense number belonging to the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad which at that time had steam up and an engi- 
neer to run it, was placed at its disposal, with two passenger cars; and 
Colonel Harry Gilmor, police commissioner, accompanied as a guide 
and representative of the municipality. A dozen men were stationed 
in the cab and on the engine, with the usual orders about obstruction 
of the road or interference with the train. The crowd at the depot 
threatened tu shoot the engineer, and swore that the train should never 
reach Mount Clair; but it did. At Camden Junction, one mile from 
Mount Clair, several thousand noisy and excited men and women were 
found collected about some burning oil cars, but they gave way to the 
marines, who, deploying as skirmishers, drove the rioters back to the 
Frederick road, and then pulled apart the consuming trains, ‘They were 
insolent and defiant, but made no assault. After performing this duty, 
‘Captain Collier and a part of the company returned and found a guard 
regularly mounted, and thirteen sentry posts established in the streets 
leading to the depot. ‘The men having been on duty all night, with mus- 
kets in their hands and blankets over their shoulders, were marched to 
the Eutaw House at 9.30 a.m. for breakfast, and then were allowed to 
sleep by companies on the platforms of the depot. The Fifth Maryland 
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Regiment, which had behaved so handsomely on the 20th, was also quar- 
tered at the depot, with their wounded in a hospital-car inside of the yard. 

Lieutenant Schenck was left with thirty men and six of the Metro- 
politan police to protect the bridge and workshops at Camden Junction, 
where another mob was threatening arson. He succeeded in saving the 
property, and remained until 7.30 P.m., when he was relieved by a bat- 
talion of one hundred and fifty artilerymen from New York, under 
Major H. G. Gibson, of the Third Artillery. Owing to the threaten- 
ing demeanor of this crowd, Lieutenant Schenck was obliged to keep 
up a cordon of eighteen sentinels and the utmost vigilance, and several 
times had to use force to press the aggressive rioters back. 

That night the officers were assigned a part of a Pullman car for 
quarters, and turned in for much-needed rest, but at 3 A.M. a dispatch 
was received fromthe wakeful Government: 


Wasuinaton, D. C., July 22, 1877. 


CotoneL Cuas. Herwoop, U.S.M.C., Baltimore. 
Srr,—You will proceed, by command of General Hancock, with the marines 


under your command to Philadelphia. R. W. THompson, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


General W. 8S. Hancock, commanding the Division of the Atlantic, 
accompanied by his staff, had arrived in Baltimore on Sunday morning, 
and made Barnum’s Hotel his headquarters. Finding that peace was 
partially restored, and the police, militia, and regulars, now represented 
by portions of the Second and Third Artillery, some general service 
troops, under Lieutenant Sage, Eleventh Infantry, and a detachment of 
engineers commanded by Major Abbott, were sufficient to control the 
mobs, it was decided to send the marines to Philadelphia, which was 
now having its turn and seriously threatened. 

It was desired to get off at daylight, but, for some cause, the neces- 
sary transportation was not furnished until about nine o’clock. This 
gave the men an opportunity to breakfast, which was obtained at the 
Maltby House, and better prepared them for the journey. A special 
train received them, and at noon they were opposite the U.S. Arsenal, 
in Philadelphia, where officer Taggart, of the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore Railroad Company, met them, and reported to 
Colonel Heywood that the track was torn up and blockaded on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to prevent their passage. The battalion was 
then disembarked and put in march for West Philadelphia. It was met 
by large crowds of roughs; but, as in Baltimore, they made way for 
the troops, and contented themselves with threats. Upon crossing the 
Schuylkill, an oil train was discovered to be on fire upon a branch road 
near the Blockley Almshouse. The rioters, getting word of the coming 
of the marines, moved off towards the buildings of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which caused a change to be made in the direction of the 
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column, which then drove the miscreants before it as far as the new 
passenger depot, through which it passed, and continued up the tracks 
to the round-house. At this point they climbed the bluff on the west 
side, and, having stationed a guard, again drove back the crowd, now 
numbering thousands, to the first line of houses beyond the Callowhill 
Street bridge. A line of pickets was established, and the hill-top per- 
manently occupied, as it is a commanding position, overlooking the 
round-houses, freight-houses, tracks, and depots. About 2 p.m., Gen- 
eral Hancock and staff, and Colonel Thomas A. Scott, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, visited the bivouac, and inspected the posts of 
the sentinels. The day was a very warm one, and the march from the 
arsenal so dusty that the command presented a sorry sight. Neither 
officers nor men had had their clothes off since leaving Washington 
(three days and two nights before), and the former were very much 
gratified when some of the good people living within the lines invited 
them to their houses and tables, and extended bathing facilities, which 
were accepted in small squads. At 10 P.M., the railroad authorities 
sent the men some sandwiches, which stayed their hunger, and promised 
further similar attentions. The Mayor of Philadelphia, Hon. W. S. 
Stokley, and his chief of police, also visited the camp, if it could be 
so called, and presented a letter of introduction to Colonel Heywood 
from General Hancock, in which he was informed that in the event of 
further riotous proceedings the marines were to act as a posse comitatus, 
under the orders of the mayor, for the preservation of the peace. Mr. 
Stokley cautioned him to look out for trouble soon, possibly that night. 
Here seemed to be a fair prospect of repeating the Baltimore experi- 
ence, but the police managed several rushes by the crowd to cross the 
bridge without asking for help. The men slept upon the ground, and 
the officers upon a neighboring porch, and next morning all hands were 
wet from dew; but there was no complaint. A good breakfast at the 
depot restaurant cheered them up, and assurances of a better dinner 
compensated for many ills. On the 24th, Brevet Major-General Bran- 
nan, U.S.A., Lieutenant-Colonel ‘First Artillery, arrived, and assumed 
command of all the United States forces in Philadelphia, by order 
of General Hancock, who had his headquarters temporarily at the St. 
George’s Hotel, and three companies of the Third Artillery joined the 
marines. Passenger trains ran as usual, but no freight was moved. 
That night was passed as the previous one, but next day tents began to 
arrive. The senior surgeon, Dr. A. M. Owen, US.N., reported the 
health of the command good, notwithstanding their exposure and hard 
service, one-half of them being on duty at all times. Captain H. B. 
Lowry, A.Q.M., U.S.M.C., reported for duty, and Mr. Geo. W. Childs, 
with great kindness, sent each man a present of a pipe and a supply of 
tobacco, and the officers some liquid nourishment. Mr. James Paul 
also sent for the medical department some superior wines, whiskies, and 
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brandy, and Colonel Heywood received the following very encouraging 


dispatch : 
HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA, July 25, 1877. 
Cot. Herwoop, Commanding U. S. Marines, Marine Camp, West Philadelphia : 
Is there anything I can do for you in the way of commissary supplies or other 
matters to make your command comfortable? You have performed important ser- 
vices, which I shall recognize in a proper manner when I find more time. 
Hancock, 
Major-General. 


For this thoughtful consideration many thanks were returned, and 
a promise to call upon the general if anything should be needed. The 
residents in the vicinity continued their happy and most acceptable 
attentions by sending generous dishes of fruit, lemonade, cake, ete. 

On the 26th, fifty-five “A” tents were received from the quarter- 
master-general of the army, and were at once pitched in regular order, 
giving much-needed shelter from the scorching sun, as well as the dew, 
and the camp christened Camp Scott. On this day every man was 
reported able for duty in an emergency. Dr. Owen, fully mindful of 
the broad scope of his duties, procured a palace-car mattress for each 
of the officers from the company, and the porches and friendly lumber- 
piles were abandoned. 

July 27, Lieutenants Carlisle P. Porter and R. D. Wainwright, 
with the company already referred to, joined the battalion through 
a misapprehension in issuing orders, as they were intended for the 
Washington Arsenal. General Hancock therefore ordered them back 
as far as Baltimore, to report to General Barry. On the 28th the 
appearance of the camp was completed by the erection of a flag-pole, 
and the men, who had not expected to be absent so long, received their 
knapsacks and clothing. Their admirable behavior had now become 
a subject of remark, particularly as up to this time all hands were con- 
fined most stringently to the limits of the camp with arduous patrol 
and guard duties. Daily parades and frequent inspections were 
instituted, and largely attended by visitors, who seemed deeply inter- 
ested. From 7 p.m. to 5 a.m. the muskets of sentinels were loaded 
with ball-cartridges, and the reliefs carefully inspected. The city police 
guarded the front of the depot, with orders to call on the marines if 
they needed assistance, and their determined conduct, backed by the 
moral effect of the presence of the artillery and marines, no doubt pre- 
vented any further outbreak. A mass-meeting of workingmen adver- 
tised to be held in Kensington, on Saturday night, the 28th of July, was 
such a failure that it virtually marked the end of the strikes in Phila- 
delphia. 

August 1, Colonel Heywood received for his information and guid- 
ance, through Captain W. G. Mitchell, A.A.A.G., a copy of a letter 
which, inasmuch as it gives expression to the opinions of high authori- 
ties upon the employment of troops in riots, is deemed worthy of record 
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in this connection, though somewhat modified, perhaps, by subsequent 
legislation. 

Wasuinoton, D.C., July 28, 1877. 
GENERAL W. 8S. Hancock, Philadelphia : 

Dispatches have been received from U.S. judges and marshals in Indiana ask- 
ing that troops be furnished to aid the marshals in enforcing process of United 
States Courts. They have been referred to you. The President thinks the troops 
may, upon application of the marshal, be employed for the purpose, and I suggest 
that you inform ‘the officers in command at Indianapolis, and: other points where 
disturbances exist, or may occur, before resorting to other means of compelling 
obedience, the officers in charge of troops should, in the name of the United States, 
command the insurgents to disperse and desist from resisting the forces of the U.S. 

Gro. W. McCrary, 
Secretary of War. 


On the Ist of August the only disorder remaining in Pennsylvania 
was in the coal regions, and the troops stationed at Reading, fifty-eight 
miles from Philadelphia, being needed there, it was determined to re- 
lieve them with marines. Colonel Heywood was thereupon ordered to 
provide his command with ten days’ rations and two hundred rounds of 
ammunition, and proceed to that point by special train. The battalion 
broke camp at 5 a.M., August 2, but did not effect its departure from 
the city until 4 p.m. A quiet and charming ride of two hours up 
the valley of the Schuylkill brought them to Reading, where the sol- 
diers of the sea were warmly welcomed by the well-disposed citizens. 
The troops awaiting their arrival moved off. immediately, and the new- 
comers soon settled into their places. The men were quartered in some 
sheds attached to the railroad buildings, and the officers were allowed 
to retain the Pullman car in which they came, and that night got the 
first really good sound sleep since leaving Washington. 

The following day, Friday, the principal men of the community, 
including the Mayor, the Hon. Heister Clymer, M.C., and Mr. G, A. 
Nichols, vice-president of the Reading Railroad, called upon the offi- 
cers and bade them welcome. They were forthwith made members of 
the Reading Club, and favored with courteous invitations to dine, drive, 
and call upon their new friends. Mr. Nichols arranged for their sub- 
sistence at the restaurant attached to the depot, as the guests of the rail- 
road company, and here we shall leave them until the next issue of 
Tue Unirep Service, when the remainder of the history of this 
force, and of those commanded by Captain Edward Barrett, Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Forney, Captain W. Rawle Brown, at the 
Frankford Arsenal, Captain F. H. Corrie, at the Watervliet Arsenal, 
First Lieutenant Henry C. Cochrane, at the Washington Arsenal, and 
notes of other naval and marine movements during the labor strikes, 
will be presented to make this sketch complete. 

H. C. C, 


Vou. L.—No. 1. 
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THE SUN’S REPULSIVE FORCE. 


THE idea of the sun having a repulsive force is no new one. The fact 
that the particles leaving a comet and forming its tail always tend from 
the sun is an indication of such a force. Sir John Herschel thus speaks 
of Halley’s comet of 1835: “The bright smoke of these jets, however, 
never seemed to be able to get far out towards the sun, but always to 
be driven back and forced into the tail, as if by the action of a violent 
wind setting against them (always from the sun).” Mr. Richard A. 
Proctor, in concluding his essay on the corona, says: “I conceive we 
have now clear evidence of a form of action, but whether eruptive, 
electrical, or simply repulsive is not as yet obvious, exerted outwards 
to enormous distances by the sun.” 

Besides, if the planets move around the sun by the force originally 
imparted, and are kept from flying off on a tangent by gravity alone, 
we have such a nicely-balanced condition of affairs that, should a comet 
or any other body cause them to swerve the least particle from their 
path, they would never return; for while their forward motion con- 
tinued the same, the effect of gravity, being inversely as the square of 
the distance, would be changed and the orbit of the planet would be 
altered. A constant succession of such perturbations would destroy 
anything like the original orbit of the planct, unless there is a third force 
to assist in preserving the balance and causing a stable equilibrium. 

This third force, which we may call repulsion, acting with cen- 
trifugal force, exactly counterbalances gravity. It is given off by all 
bodies, now cooling and contracting, in every direction, its intensity 
being like gravity inversely as the square of the distance. When the 
vibrations of this force are opposed by the matter of a body, the body 
is repelled. A planet is attracted to the sun according to its weight ; 
it is repelled according to its size, both acting inversely as the square of 
the distance. There is nothing in this idea that conflicts with Newton’s 
law of universal gravitation, for the difference between these two forces 
would satisfy his law. The idea of the earth having any repulsive 
force whatever would at first seem in opposition to the well-known 
verification of Newton’s law in the case of the moon. For, according 
to that, as the moon revolves around the earth in 27.32 days at a mean 


4=*r _ 0.0089 feet. That 


distance of 238,000 miles, we have f = 2 
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is, the tendency for the moon to recede from the centre of the earth is 
represented by that quantity in every second of time. Now, this caleu- 
lation is independent of the earth, and independent of attraction and re- 
pulsion. The force of gravity at the equator, according to Sullivan, is 
32,087 feet, and if the law of gravitation is assumed to be true, the force 


of gravity at the moon would be ose = 0.0088 feet,—not enough 


by so0GG of a foot to make a stable equilibrium. It would seem to 
? 

follow from this that the force of gravity, as determined by many ex- 
periments, was a fraction too small. This could be accounted for by 
supposing a very weak repelling force from the earth, and then 32,087 
feet would represent the difference between the attraction and reptilsion 
of the earth. 

Then in accordance with the grand law of the conservation of force, 
if gravity attracts masses to the sun, there must be another force, and 
by analogy we would expect it to be differently developed, which ex- 
pends the same energy in repelling bodies from the sun. One acts 
directly between the bodies attracted and the sun; the other acts from 
the sun in every direction, being diffused as the light of a lamp. The 
constant exchange of energy between attraction and repulsion causes 
the formation and destruction of systems. Repulsion is exhausted in 
causing matter to assume a gaseous or nebulous state, gravity in causing 
matter to solidify. All matter would therefore have a cycle from 
nebulous matter through the various stages of solidifying to solid, and 
then back by opposite tendencies to nebulous matter again. 

A repulsive force from the sun would not retard a body like a planet 
in its orbit about the sun; for if the planet moved in a circular orbit, 
repulsion opposing gravity would not affect the motion of the planet 
any more than gravity does; and if it moved in an ellipse, as the 
planets really do, the repulsion offered to the planet in going from 
aphelion to perihelion would be exactly counterbalanced by the impulse 
given it in going from perihelion to aphelion. If the orbits of the 
planets were originally circular, as presumed by the nebular hypothesis, 
they would only remain so until influenced by the attraction of an out- 
side planet, after which they would take up an elliptical orbit. Nor 
would a repulsive force from the sun retard the motion of a comet in 
its orbit, unless it were one that approached very near the sun, like 
Encke’s comet, whose perihelion is nearer the sun than the planet 
Mercury ; in such a case the comet would suffer considerable dissipation 
in reaching perihelion, and consequently the sun’s repulsive force would 
have less surface by which to repel it. As the comet would not suffer 
exactly the same at every perihelion, its retardation would consequently 
be irregular, as is the case with this particular comet. 

If there is nothing in the idea of a repulsive force from the sun that 
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conflicts with known laws of motion, and if it explains any unknown 
causes of motion, it is worthy of our consideration. 

Probably a better idea of the hypothesis of the writer can be formed 
by considering the solar system as formed by the nebular hypothesis, 
with this force of repulsion taken into consideration. 

All nebulous matter being affected little by gravity in comparison 
to what it is by repulsion, is driven, as it were, to the confines of the 
heavenly systems. There it finally reaches a place of comparative rest, 
its gravity counterbalancing the repulsive force of all the repelling 
bodies. This mass now commences to contract. The power of gravity, 
as it contracts, causes it to move towards the systems, for it is less re- 
pelled. As it approaches towards the heavenly systems, the force of 
repulsion from those systems increases rapidly, and, gravity remaining 
the same, the mass begins to change its course, avoiding the centre of 
attraction and repulsion of the systems. Now, owing to the resistance 
of the repulsive force, the centre of weight would be in advance of the 
centre of figure, and after the mass had changed its course the two forces 
would not act in the same line, and a motion of rotation would there- 
fore also be taken up. We now have the mass in the condition re- 
quired by the nebular hypothesis. While this hypothesis may be con- 
sidered to account for the motion of the planets in their orbits, it does 
not in any way satisfactorily account for diurnal motion. If, however, 
we consider this nebula mass, which may now be called the sun, as con- 
tracting and acquiring by solidifying a repulsive force of its own, then 
the side of the planet next the sun would be repulsed, and as the planet 
would have an orbital motion in a direction something less than a right 
angle with the direction of the repulsive force, and as the point of ap- 
plication of these forces would be different, a motion of rotation would 
be taken up on an axis approximately perpendicular to the plane of the 
planet’s orbit,'and from west to east. This motion would be augmented 
and regulated by the sun’s heat, for the side of the planet next the sun 
would acquire a heavy vaporous atmosphere, which, rotating with the 
surface from west to east, would cause the centre of figure of the planet 
and its atmosphere to be behind the centre of gravity, and as repulsion 
acts at the centre of figure and gravity at the centre of weight the two 
forces would not be in the same line. 

In the case of the moon, as she has no atmosphere, and as the re- 
pulsive force of the earth is very weak, we may consider her as having 
no motion of rotation, but yet the earth’s repulsive force is enough to 
keep her less dense side always from the earth. 

This idea of a repulsive force from the sun only explains motions, 
and does not conflict with our preconceived ideas in regard to the 
planets, but only increases the assumed density of the sun. Owing to 
the great power the planets have over their satellites through gravity, 
and owing to the extremely small surfaces presented by the satellites 
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for the sun’s repulsive force to act upon, we cannot expect them to be 
appreciably affected, unless it is in case of the moon, and the problem 
of her motions would probably allow of a new factor. 

The satellites of Uranus move in an orbit nearly perpendicular to 
the ecliptic, and the satellite of Neptune in an orbit inclined 39° to 
the ecliptic and retrograde. This would indicate that though the sun 
had at one time control of these planets, and caused them to rotate and 
throw off satellites, that now having grown much smaller, and conse- 
quently much more distant, he is unable to controi their rotation on 
their axes, and that they consequently have either ceased to rotate, or 
rotate on axes not perpendicular to the plane of their orbits. When we 
consider that the sun at the distance of Neptune only appears as large 
as Venus does to us, such an hypothesis does not seem improbable. 

And if the present condition of the solar system has been brought 
into existence from nebulous matter by the two forces of attraction and 
repulsion, how is it to return again to the nebulous state, and thus 
complete the cycle? 

According to Laplace, the moon now gains about ten seconds a 
century, but the next century she will gain forty seconds, and the next 
after that ninety seconds, and so on, increasing as the square of the 
time. The rings of Saturn, according to William Struve, are gradually 
approaching that planet, so that in the year 2150 the inner edge of the 
ring will come in contact with the planet. He quotes the results of 
all the early observations of the rings to prove his theory, and they 
certainly seem unanswerable. The moons of Mars cannot be accounted 
for by the nebular hypothesis alone; but supposing that they formerly 
moved in larger orbits, and that the repulsive force of Mars was 
rapidly decreasing, then they would, while shortening the circumference 
of their orbits, not correspondingly slacken their speed, and would 
necessarily reach their present condition. There is nothing in the 
present condition of the atmosphere of Mars to suggest much activity 
and repulsive force. He is a small planet, and naturally would be 
exhausted first. His mass is only one-eighth that of the earth. The. 
minor planets, of which more than one hundred and seventy have been 
discovered, according to Olber’s hypothesis, formerly formed a single 
planet ;. if so, it was a small one, much less than Mars, and would 
have become exhausted and lost its repulsive force much earlier. 
Having lost its power of self-preservation, a satellite or a comet might 
have caused such an explosion as Olber’s hypothesis is based upon, or 
that planet having lost all power of repulsion would have also lost all 
power of attraction or cohesion, and might have naturally broken to 
pieces. All the other planets will in time suffer the same fate. Those 
having heavy atmospheres, showing great activity thereby, like Jupiter 
and Saturn, will last to an almost incomprehensible period of time. 
The various pieces will ultimately become so erratic in their orbits as 
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to fall to the sun, only to be repulsed like comets ; in fact, they will be 
comets, and thus by slow attrition arrive at the nebulous condition. 
The extinction of the planets would not affect the sun in his motion 
through space. He would continue to be attracted and repelled by 
the united effort of all other suns. But as his force of repulsion 
became exhausted, he would probably drift towards some sun like’ 
himself, and the two would form what astronomers call a double star. 
When they came so close together that the best instruments could not 
separate them, we would have a variable star, whose period of bright- 
ness would depend upon the time of their revolution. Finally, when 
their repulsive forces were quite exhausted, they would come together 
and we would see a sudden outburst,—not an uncommon thing,—and 
then a gradual disappearance as the two consuming suns returned to 
the nebulous condition. 

The human mind is rapidly becoming prepared for some law 
governing the creation and endurance of worlds. Both science and 
experience indicate to us that the Creator does not accomplish His 
work by miracles, but by great and unchangeable laws. The conceit 
of ignorant and bigoted humanity has always been flattered with the 
idea of a personal supervision of their affairs by the Almighty. But 
such an idea of God is incompatible with a knowledge of the immensity 
of space and the grandeur of His creation. Our knowledge of God’s 
creation comes from two sources, Divine law and the laws of Nature. 


Both are subject to the interpretation put upon them by human 
reasoning, and consequently may appear to differ. But as they both 
originate with God, they must, when properly understood, harmonize 
and corroborate each other. 


R. M. G. Brown. 


U.S.S. “* AtarM,’’ WasHineaton, D.C., December 9, 1878. 





GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Tue Grand Army of the Republic is composed of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who served on the side of the Union during the Rebellion and 
were honorably discharged from such service. 

It is the offspring of a desire to perpetuate the friendships formed 
in camp and field, amidst hardships and dangers, upon a broader basis 
than that underlying the various organizations formed by our country’s 
defenders in other wars. 

The Revolution gave us the Order of the Cincinnati, composed of 
officers of the patriot army, and subsequently of their lineal descend- 
ants. A grand conception, but weak in execution, because it excluded 
the enlisted men from membership. 

The survivors of those who served in 1812 meet yearly on the 8th 
of January to toast “ Jackson and New Orleans,” or “ Perry and Lake 
Erie” ; the aged veterans traveling many miles to shake the hand of 
an old comrade, and to exchange the greetings of a friendship that 
death only can sever. 

Following our late war, we have numerous regimental associations 
and societies representing divisions, corps, and armies, who meet at 
periods of greater or less frequency ; by these reunions keeping green 
in the memories the recollections of deeds that should never be for- 
gotten. 

Yet these societies are necessarily local, and do not meet the wants 
of the masses of our late comrades-in-arms, 

‘A post of the Grand Army meets that which is lacking in all these 
other organizations,—it has fixed and definite aims and purposes, and is 
thus fitted for the comradeship of all who in the fire of battle followed 
our flag. The Grand Army invites all such to membership, regardless 
of past rank, creed, political belief, nationality, or color. 

In such posts all meet as comrades, discuss matters of common 
interest, and devise plans to carry out in their fullness the laudable 
objects of the order. Misrepresentation of our purposes and miscon- 
ception of our aims have spent their force, and the Grand Army 
is now rapidly receiving into its ranks those who long held aloof be- 
cause they failed to appreciate the objects of our organization, and it 
should not be long until every man, worthy of and eligible to mem- 
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bership, is found in full fraternity of heart and feeling aiding in its 
good work. 

Although but twelve years have elapsed since the organization of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, the names of those to whom the order 
owes its inception are not on record, and the data concerning the 
initiatory movements are unattainable. 

It is certain, however, that Dr. B. F. Stephenson, now dead, was 
the organizer, if not the originator of the first post, which was formed 
in Dakotah, Illinois, in the spring of 1866, and it was through his ex- 
ertions that posts were organized in that and adjoining States. These 
lacked a central or general organization and regulations, until a meeting 
was held in Springfield, Illinois, in July, 1866, by the representatives 
of over forty posts. General John M. Palmer was there chosen Grand 
Commander. Dr. Stephenson acted as Provisional Commander-in-Chief, 
with Colonel J. C. Webber as Adjutant-General, and headquarters at 
Springfield ; and when posts had been formed in several States, Colonel 
Stephenson, by General Order No. 13, dated October 31, 1866, con- 
vened their representatives for the formation of a national organization. 
A convention was accordingly held in Indianapolis on November 20, 
with representatives present from posts in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, and the District of Columbia. 

The meeting was a large one and attracted much public attention. 
General John M. Palmer, of Illinois, presided, and the Encampment 
adopted plans for the organization of posts, State departments, and 
a national encampment, substantially as they are in force to-day. 

Eligibility to membership was declared in the following terms: Sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States army, navy, or marine corps, who 
served during the late Rebellion, and those having been honorably dis- 
charged therefrom after such service, shall be eligible to membership in 
the Grand Army of the Republic. No soldier or sailor who has been 
convicted by court-martial of desertion or any other infamous crime 
shall be admitted. [No person shall be eligible to membership who 
has at any time borne arms against the United States. ] 

The objects to be accomplished by the organizafion were stated to be: 

1. To preserve and strengthen those kind and fraternal feelings 
which have bound together the soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
united to suppress the late Rebellion. 

2. To make these feelings efficient in works of kindness and 
material aid to those who fought with us by land or by sea for the 
preservation of the Union, and who now need our assistance for 
themselves or their families, by making provision where it is not 
already made. 

For the protection and assistance of such as have been disabled 
either by wounds, sickness, old age, or misfortune. 
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For the maintenance of the widows of such as have fallen, and the 
support, care, and education of their children. 

3. To establish and secure the rights of these defenders of their 
country by all moral, social, and political means in our control. 

To inculcate upon the whole country a proper appreciation of their 
services, and a recognition of their just claims. 

But this association does not design to make nominations for office 
or to use its influence as a secret organization for partisan purposes. 

4, To maintain true allegiance to the United States of America, 
based upon a paramount respect for, and fidelity to the national Consti- 
tution and laws, to be manifested by the discountenancing of whatever 
may tend to weaken loyalty, incite to insurrection, treason, or rebellian, 
or in any manner impair the efficiency and permanency of our free in- 
stitutions, together with a defense of universal liberty, equal rights, and 
justice to all men. - 

Section 3 has been since omitted, and the prohibition of the intro- 
duction of partisan questions or actions incorporated in the rules as a 
separate article, in the following words: “No officer or comrade of the 
Grand Army of the Republic shall in any manner use this organization 
for partisan purposes, and no discussion of partisan questions shall be 
permitted at any of its meetings, nor shall any nominations for political 
office be made.” 

Rules and regulations for the government of the order were adopted, 
and the Encampment adjourned, intrusting to the officers selected the 
work of systematizing and perfecting the organization. 

The second National Encampment met in the Council Chambers, 
Philadelphia, on January 15, 1868, the following departments being 
represented in addition to those named in the first meeting, viz., Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Michigan, Minnesota, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana. 

While rapid progress had been made, it was very evident that much 
effort and means had been wasted by executive inefficiency. No official 
reports were presented from any of the departments, and the statistics 
as to membership depended entirely on verbal statements, which were 
in a number of instances undoubtedly exaggerated. 

The following were elected to the leading offices: Commander-in- 
Chief, General John A. Logan, Illinois ; Senior Vice~-Commander-in- 
Chief, General Joshua T. Owen, Pennsylvania; Junior Vice-Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Joseph R. Hawley, Connecticut; together 
with a Council of Administration composed of one member from each 
State. 

General Logan appointed General N. P. Chipman as Adjutant- 
General, and established heaquarters at ‘Washington, D.C., where they 
remained during the three years of General Logan’s service. He was 
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re-elected at the Encampment held in Cincinnati, May 12, 1869, and 
again at Washington, May 11, 1870. 

In 1868, General Logan directed the observance of May 30 as a 
MeEmoriAL Day, and the National Encampment, on his recommenda- 
tion, incorporated the thought in its organic law, making the observance 
of that day general and binding on the organization. 

At first this met with considerable opposition and unfavorable criti- 
cism on the part of those outside of the order, as threatening a revival 
of sectional animosities which should be buried forever ; but the results 
have justified the wisdom of the action. There having been no personal 
hatred to the Confederate soldier, even in the field, there certainly was 
none after they laid down their arms. The ceremony was intended to 
honor the Union dead, and to teach the rising generation lessons of 
patriotism, and not*to stir up strife between the victor and the van- 
quished. All adverse criticisms have, however, been silenced, as year 
after year the ceremonies grow in impressiveness and in the number 
participating. 

Several of the States have made this Memorial day a legal holiday, 
and throughout the country its public observance attracts general at- 


tention and respect. 
The order of General Logan upon this subject may well be recalled 
at this time. 


GENERAL ORDER No. 11. 


HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 446 14th Street, 
Wasuinarton, D. C., May 5, 1868. 


1. The 80th day of May, 1868, is designated for the purpose of strewing with 
flowers or otherwise decorating the graves of comrades who died in defense of their 
country during the late Rebellion, and whose bodies now lie in almost every city, 
village, and hamlet church-yard in the land. In this observance no form of cere- 
mony is prescribed, but posts and comrades will in their own way arrange such fitting 
services and testimonials of respect as circumstances may permit. 

‘We are organized, comrades, as our regulations tell us, for the purpose among 
other things “of preserving and strengthening those kind and fraternal feelings 
which have bound together the soldiers, sailors, and marines who united to sup- 
press the late rebellion.” What can aid more to assure this result than by cherish- 
ing tenderly the memory of our heroic dead, who made their breasts a barricade 
between our country and its foes? Their soldier lives were the reveille of freedom 
to a race in chains, and their deaths the tattoo of rebellious tyranny in arms. We 
should guard their graves with sacred vigilance. All that the consecrated wealth 
and taste of the nation can add to their adornment and security is but a fitting 
tribute to the memory of her slain defenders. Let no wanton foot tread rudely on 
such hallowed grounds. Let pleasant paths invite the coming and going of reverent 
visitors and fond mourners. Let no vandalism of avarice or neglect, no ravages of 
time, testify to the present or to the coming generations that we have forgotten as a 
people the cost of a free and undivided Republic. If other eyes grow dull and other 
hands slack, and other hearts cold in the solemn trust, ours shall keep it well as 
long as the light and warmth of life remains to us. Let us, then, at the time ap- 
pointed gather around their sacred remains, and garland the passionless mounds above 
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them with the choicest flowers of spring-time; let us raise above them the dear old 
flag they saved from dishonor; let us in this solemn presence renew our pledges to 
aid and assist those whom they have left among us a sacred charge upon a nation’s 
gratitude,—the soldier’s and sailor’s widow and orphan. 

2. It is the purpose of the Commander-in-Chief to inaugurate this observance 
with the hope that it will be kept up from year to year, while a survivor of the war 
remains to honor the memory of his departed comrades. He earnestly desires the 
public press to call attention to this order, and lend its friendly aid in bringing it to 
the notice of comrades in all parts of the country in time for simultaneous com- 


pliance therewith. 
8. Department Commanders will use every effort to make this order effective. 


By order of Joun A. Logan, Commander-in-Chief. 
N. P. Curpman, Adjutant-General. 


General Ambrose E. Burnside, of Rhode Island, was elected Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Boston Encampment, May 10, 1871, and served 
two years with distinguished ability, doing much to place the order on 
a higher plane than it had before occupied. 

General Louis Wagner, of Pennsylvania, succeeded Governor Lucius 
Fairchild, of Wisconsin, as Senior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, acting as 
Commander-in-Chief for some months during General Burnside’s absence 
in Europe. General Jas. Coey, of California, was elected Junior Vice- 
Commander. Headquarters were transferred to New York City, and 
Captain Roswell Miller was appointed Adjutant-General, giving for 
two years valuable service, for which he declined any recompense. 
Under his supervision the books and records were so systematized that 
no important change has since been required. 

General Burnside having positively declined a third term, General 
Chas. Devens, Jr., of Massachusetts, now Attorney-General of the 
United States, was chosen his successor at New Haven, Conn., May 11, 
1873. He was re-elected at the session in Harrisburg, Pa., May 12, 
1874. During his administration the headquarters were in Boston, 
Mass. ‘ 
Governor Jno. F. Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, was elected Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Chicago, May 12, 1875, and he established head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, with Colonel Robert B. Beath as Adjutant- 
General. Governor Hartranft was re-elected at Philadelphia, June 30, 
1876. 

At the Providence Encampment, General John C. Robinson, of New 
York, was elected Commander-in-Chief, and headquarters were removed 
to New York City. Colonel James L. Farley was appointed Adjutant- 
General. Comrade Robinson was re-elected at the Encampment in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in June, 1878. 

The next Encampment will be convened at Albany, New York, ona 
day in May or June, 1879, not yet fixed, in conjunction with the Society 
of the Army of the Potomac and the different corps societies. It will no 
doubt be largely attended by representatives from each department, and 
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by a number of our larger posts, more especially those of Philadelphia, 
who are now making extensive preparations for the meeting. 

The National Encampment, which is the supreme head of the order, 
is composed of the three ranking officers, the Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, and of representatives elected in each department according to 
membership. ) 

Departments are formed of the posts in a State or Territory, the 
Commander of each post and delegates elected yearly by the posts form- 
ing its members. Its jurisdiction extends over the State. 

Posts are formed by authority of the department Commander where 
a department exists, or by the Commander-in-Chief in States having no 
department organization, in conformity with the rules and regulations ; 
and upon their number and efficiency the success of the:order depends. 
Every post establishes its own fees for admission and dues; it must 
maintain a fund for the relief of destitute and needy comrades, but is 
not restricted, except by its own laws, in the manner in which this work 
is to be carried on. ’ 

The amount of charity disbursed reaches a very large amount in 
the aggregate ; as much as sixty thousand dollars having been reported 
in one year. This does not include the large amount of work done by 
individual members, which cannot be computed in dollars and cents, in 
securing employment for comrades or for their widows; in obtaining 
homes for and educating orphans; and in visiting and comforting the 
sick and distressed. 

During the labor troubles of two years ago, the Grand Army de- 
clared for law and order. The services of posts, departments, and the 
whole order were tendered to local, State, and National authorities, and 
many members rendered excellent service in repressing turbulence and 


disorder. 
Rosert B. BEAtTH. 





THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


So much has been said and written upon the interminable “ Indian 
Question,” that it would seem like an imposition upon public patience 
to add another line to the volumes now accumulated upon the subject. 
But, as the proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau to the control of the 
War Department has recently aroused a new interest in the question,— 
accompanied by not a little high-pressure official, as well as popular, 
feeling,—and as it is only by general discussion that such an important 
matter can ever be definitely and satisfactorily settled, the circumstances 
will probably justify me in contributing to the literature upon the sub- 
ject a review of the question as it now stands, and of the controversy 
which has been carried on by the interested officials on both sides. 

Possessing, as the result of some years of travel and close observa- 
tion in the Far West, an intimate and wide personal knowledge of the 
nature of the Indians, of the character of the Indian country, of the 
general management of the Indian agencies, of the peculiarities of 
Indian campaigning, of the military in general, and of the conditions 
of military life at the Western posts, it may be granted that I am fairly 
qualified to express an opinion upon those points. As I am not in the 
service of either the War or the Interior Department, it is but justice 
for the reader to assume that that opinion will be an impartial one, 
unaffected by any considerations of favor or position, and seeking only 
to establish impregnable facts, learned, not from newspaper reports or 
doubtful hearsay, but from personal observation. 

In considering the policy or the impolicy of the proposed transfer, 
the first question to be asked is: Is the Interior Department capable of 
an honest and an efficient management of the Indians? Judging it 
from its management in the past, by which standard alone we are 
authorized to pass judgment upon it, the answer is a most decided NO. 
In this connection it is as idle as it is illogical to discuss what that 
Department may do in the future; we can fairly argue only upon what 
it has done in the past, when it had power and opportunities of which 
it availed itself only to pervert them to the worst possible ends. It 
would be purposeless to rehearse here the frauds, deceptions, and impo- 
sitions which have been practiced in the Indian service. They are 
already painfully familiar to all who read. During the past fifteen 
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years the country has been startled and shocked by an almost unbroken 
series of revelations of Indian frauds and mismanagement, which have 
been a disgrace to our civilization, and which, it is no exaggeration to 
say, are without parallel in the history of the world’s government. 

Can a Department, under which such mismanagement was not only 
possible, but under which it increased until it became a monstrous evil, 
a formidable power in the government, be longer trusted with the con- 
trol of the Indian Bureau, to enable it to continue to plunder and out- 
rage the helpless ones committed to its care? Secretary Schurz may 
say that whatever evils existed in the Indian service in the past have 
been corrected in the present, so that the old grounds of complaint no 
longer exist, and therefore cannot be urged against the present manage- 
ment. I cheerfully bear testimony to the great and many reforms 
which Secretary Schurz and Indian Commissioner Hayt have effected 
in the service; but the question naturally arises: How long will the 
reformed state of affairs continue? Mr. Schurz will not remain forever 
in the office which he now fills with such credit to himself and such 
benefit to the country, and when he surrenders up his portfolio may 
not some weak or venal successor undo, or permit to be undone, all the 
good which he has accomplished? I will not soil these pages by giving 
the names of some of his and Mr. Hayt’s predecessors ; and I shudder 
when I think of who may be their successors. What guarantee can 
they give the country that, after they leave office, the management of 
the Indian Bureau for the next twenty years will not be a repetition of 
its management for the past twenty ?—the record of which even Mr. 
Schurz must acknowledge to be the blackest and most disgraceful page 
in the annals of our country. The appalling possibility of a return to 
the old condition of affairs—a condition characterized by every form of 
deceit, outrage, and robbery that criminal officials could conceive, and 
that prostituted power could carry out—is in itself sufficient argument 
to induce us to adopt any earthly measures to prevent it. It can be 
prevented only by placing the return beyond the range of possibility, 
and that can be accomplished only by taking the Bureau from under 
the control of the Department which permitted the beginning, and con- 
nived at the increase, of the mismanagement in the past, and which, it 
is safe to say, will be powerless to prevent it in the future. The seeds 
of fraud are deeply rooted in the present system ; the excrescences which 
grew upon the surface have been cut off, it is true, but those fertile 
seeds, which cannot be eradicated while that system exists, are ready to 
put forth new shoots of fungous life as soon as the iron heel now press- 
ing upon them shall be removed. 

It may be asked: “Do you think that an honest and efficient manage- 
ment of the Indian service is impossible under the existing system ?” 
The reply is, “I do think that it is impossible,” and I make this reply 
with a full consciousness of the meaning and importance of the words. 
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Let us consider first the question of the impossibility of obtaining 
perfect honesty in the service. 

In accordance with the theory of rotation in office which prevails 
in nearly all civil service appointments in this country, Indian agents 
are appointed for a certain number of years (unless sooner removed by 
legal indictment or by change in the appointing power). Up to the 
date of Secretary Schurz’s entry into office, these appointments were 
nearly all made upon political considerations ; and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to inform the reader that where political considerations have a 
controlling influence, personal integrity and capability are but little 
thought of. In the cities, and even in the country districts, public 
employees are under the sharp eyes of a suspicious people and under 
the close scrutiny of higher officials, so that many who might other- 
wise be tempted to commit a wrong are deterred by the fear of the 
almost.inevitable exposure, while those who do take the risk are com- 
pelled to do it very secretly and by small degrees. At the Indian 
agencies the case is different. There are no suspicious people to pry. 
into the agent’s conduct, and no higher officials to bring him to account 
for anything he may do. Far from the authorities to whom alone he 
is responsible, and isolated among an ignorant, helpless community, he 
is absolute master of himself and of everything intrusted to his care. 
Reasoning within himself, he will say : “ I am here for but a short time ; 
I will be removed at the first change in the Administration, or as soon 
as some other man wants my position and has influence enough to obtain 
it through my removal; my pitiful salary is not large enough to enable 
me to save anything out of it, and at the same time pay me for what I 
gave up in coming here, and what I lose and suffer by remaining ; here 
is a chance for me to make a thousand dollars by cutting down the 
rations to be issued out to the Indians,—or by stopping one part of the 
ration altogether, and telling them that I have none of it on hand,—or 
by making an arrangement with the contractor to receive and issue 
rations and clothing of inferior quality, so that we can divide the profits, 
—and then the rations and clothing which I save by short issue or total 
stoppage I can sell back to the contractor at a price which will enable 
him to resell them to the government ; I can make money in any or all 
of these ways at the expense of the Indians, and can make a great deal 
more at the expense of the government by sending in my returns of 
issues for a. hundred or a thousand more Indians than are actually 
present at the agency ; I can do all this, and nobody outside will know 
anything about it; all the other agents do it, I know; the papers and 
the people accuse us of committing frauds, so why should we not have 
‘the game as well as the name’? I gave up a good living when I 
accepted this position, and if I were removed from it to-morrow I would 
not know where to obtain another situation, so why should I not per- 
form the moral duty of providing for my family for the uncertain future 
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when I have the chance, particularly when everybody accuses me of 
doing it anyhow, and when anybody else would do it under the same 
circumstances ?” 

It must be conceded that such a train of reasoning is a most forcible, 
if not a most natural, one to a man placed in such a position, and it is 
more than an ordinary mortal can resist. Hence it is that even men who 
have previously been not only above reproach, but above suspicion,— 
who have been selected as agents on account of their known integrity,— 
soon find that the temptations and the opportunities of their positions 
are too great to be resisted. So they give way, little by little, till their 
frauds are by wholesale and their ruin is complete. A prominent illus- 
tration of this is to be found in the case of agent Livingston, who was 
exposed and indicted last summer. He was a man honored for his 
noble life by all who knew him ; he was superintendent of a Sunday- 
school ; he was dressed in purple and fine linen, and sat high up in the 
temple of the Lord, a good leader of good men; he was selected by the 

‘representatives of a prominent religious denomination, and appointed 
agent, after which the Interior Department and the religious world 
exclaimed, “ Now we will have an honest management of an Indian 
agency ; now we will show the world that there can be such a thing as 
honesty in the Indian service.” Alas for their hopes and promises! 
Indian Agent Livingston stands to-day indicted for the perpetration of 
some of the most gigantic frauds ever brought to light in the Indian 
service. It is needless to tell the story of his fall,—it would be but a 
repetition of that of almost every other man who preceded him. He 
was honest and honored; he ts a scoundrel of the first magnitude,— 
disgraced and condemned. So we judge him, and are about to punish 
him for the consequences of our own fatal blindness, for yielding to 
temptations which we placed before him, and which reason might have 
told us he could not resist. Shall we, then, punish him for our own 
crime in tempting him and causing his fall? Ay, certainly! And then 
let us immediately tempt and ruin another man at every agency in the 
country, in order that we may enjoy the diabolical pleasure of pun- 
ishing them for doing what we had planned that they should do. It is 
an easy virtue for men who have never been exposed to such tempta- 
tions to condemn those who have been so exposed and who have hu- 
manly yielded ; but these righteous judges would do precisely the same 
things under the same conditions, simply because it would be in the 
frailty of human nature to do so. 

I do not mean to present Livingston’s case as either extreme or ex- 
ceptional. Unhappily, it is neither. It is but an example of scores of 
similar cases which could be cited ; many of the guilty ones being men 
who were quite as honest and as respected when they were appointed 
agents as he was. But they, also, fell before the Tempter. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, therefore, “If we cannot trust good men—ex- 
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emplars and teachers of morality—with the management of the agencies, 
whom can we trust?” The answer is, “ Trust no one under the present 
system, because experience and, it might be said, reason prove that no 
one can be trusted to resist the all-powerful temptations to which they 
are exposed.” Men of limited means, or, more frequently, of no means 
at all, cannot withstand the worldly desire to make a fortune when they 
have an easy opportunity of so doing; and men of ample means and 
impregnable integrity, who might be superior to the temptations of 
the position, will not accept that position with its small pay and great 
responsibilities. 

Secretary Schurz and Commissioner Hayt claim that there has been 
a great improvement in the service, due to the higher character, conse- 
quently the greater honesty, of the agents recently appointed. I grant 
it, and bear personal testimony t the truth of the claim. This improve- 
ment, however, may be ascribed to two causes: first, to the character of 
the agents, who were appointed upon the ground of personal integrity 
and capability rather than for political considerations; second, to the 
fact that the agents were new in their position, and simply exemplified 
the homely saying, that “a new broom sweeps clean,” and to the addi- 
tional fact that, owing to the popular discussion which has been excited 
upon the subject, and to the increased vigilance of the higher officials, 
most of the agents, old as well as new, have-not dared to commit any 
improper acts, even if they were so inclined. This second cause is not 
a flattering one, it is true, yet it is safe to say that it has had quite as 
much influence in effecting the improvement as the first cause. When 
that popular discussion shall have died away, and the official vigilance 
becomes relaxed, will the improved state of affairs still continue? I fear, 
and predict, not. Let us look at the facts as they are even at the present 
time. In his evidence given the 7th of December, 1878, before the 
Congressional committee on the proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau, 
Commissioner Hayt stated that there were seventy-four Indian agencies 
in the country. Farther on, he said that during his administration 
(about a year and a half, I believe), fifteen agents had been dismissed 
for irregularities, ten or twelve had been removed for inefficiency, and 
about twelve had resigned. (It might be interesting to know just how 
many of them resigned (!) in order to avoid indictment or dismissal.) 
This makes more than one-third of the total number of agents who were 
dishonest or incompetent, who have been discovered, and following the 
rule in such cases, it is reasonable to suppose that there are almost, if 
not quite, as many more like them, who have not been discovered. This 
is the condition of affairs under an exceptionally honest and efficient 
management of the Bureau, and with the two causes for improvement 
before stated still in operation ! 

Such is a statement of reasons for saying that it is impossible to 


obtain an honest management of the Indian service under the present 
Von. I.—No. 1. 10 
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system. I do not mean to say that those who are appointed Indian 
agents are more dishonest than other men: they are not ; but I do mean 
to say that the temptations and opportunities of their position after 
appointment tend to make them become so, and I solemnly protest 
against a system which thus leads so many to their destruction. Yet 
the knowledge that the agents are thus, almost irresistibly, led away 
from the path of right does not cause me to condone the wrong which 
they commit. I have seen too much of their rascality and mismanage- 
ment—of the frauds they committed upon the government, of the suf- 
ferings they inflicted upon the Indians—to permit me to entertain any 
morbid sympathy for them in any situation in which they might be 
placed as a punishment for their crimes. I know them to be the vilest 
set of scoundrels that roam at large unwhipt of justice, and could look 
with the greatest equanimity upon the-not very “deep damnation of 
the taking off” of the whole set. 

The second point to be considered is the question of the efficiency of 
the present service. 

It will be conceded that where there is no honesty in management 
there can be no real efficiency. But granting, for the sake of argument, 
that the present management of the Indian service is perfectly honest, 
let us see whether it is equally efficient. An honest man is not neces- 
sarily an efficient one in any position in which he might be placed, or 
else the most ignorant and inexperienced might fill the highest and most 
important trusts. It may be laid down as a rule, to which there are 
few exceptions, that it requires special study and long training for a 
man to become efficient and to attain success in any calling or profession. 
What will thus be admitted in everything else must, in consistency, be 
admitted in the case of the Indian service,—and in the latter, indeed, 
with special force. It may properly be asked, then, What study and 
training do the Indian agents undergo to qualify them for the duties 
of their position? Absolutely none whatever! They go out to their 
agencies as profoundly ignorant of what is before them, and of what 
they are to do, as if they were going out as envoys extraordinary to a 
foreign court. Reason should tell us that because a man has been a 
successful politician or Sunday-school superintendent he will not neces- 
sarily make a successful Indian agent any more than he will a successful 
general. Yet it cannot be denied that such are the usual qualifications, 
or, rather, disqualifications, of the agents, and it is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that mismanagement and trouble should result from their 
ignorance and inexperience. 

An Indian agent has not merely to dole out certain amounts of 
food and clothing at certain times, and make an honest return thereof 
to the government ; any school-boy could do that. He has, in addition, 
to assume the general executive management of the Indian, to decide 
many questions of policy, to settle many knotty points of dispute, and 
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to exercise a large discretion in the government of the restless and 
peculiarly sensitive ones under his control. To do this wisely and 
successfully, avoiding all cause of complaint and trouble, requires an 
intimate knowledge of the nature, wants, habits, and customs of the 
Indians. So far as this essential requirement is concerned, an ordinary 
white man is about as well qualified to govern an Indian agency ‘as an 
Indian is to govern one of our cities. Yet the glaring impropriety 
(to use a very mild term) of sending men out as agents who, however 
gifted and well qualified they might be for other and even higher posi- 
tions, are as incapable of managing the Indians as of managing the 
Hottentots, never seems to occur to those who advocate the continuance 
of the present system, with all its evils. If we would have an efficient 
management of the Indian service we must have efficient agents,—not 
Utopian theorists, whose only ideas of the Indians are derived from 
books of fiction and from the wooden pompeys standing in front. of 
cigar-stores, but men of sound, practical views, who have had more or 
less experience among the Indians, and have a personal knowledge of 
their necessities and idiosyncrasies, and who, with this knowledge and 
experience, are qualified to manage them wisely and well. 

Having thus explained why the Interior Department cannot manage 
the Indian service honestly and efficiently, it might be well to explain 
why I believe that the War Department can manage it so. 

In the first place, it may be said that, while there may be, as there 
have been, cases of irregularity and fraud perpetrated by army officers, 
such cases are extremely rare, and whenever they have been discovered 
they have been followed by the swift and relentless punishment of the 
guilty ones. Such a record in the past is the strongest possible guarantee 
that could be offered for the future. Therefort, if we would have 
honest Indian agents, why not appoint army officers as such? In 
them we would have a double assurance of fidelity. First, they would 
be under the close surveillance of their superior and brother officers, to 
whom they would be directly responsible, and who would keep a jealous 
watch over every movement, lest they should bring disgrace upon the 
army by committing any improper acts, so that there would be little op- 
portunity for officers to commit such acts even if they were so disposed. 
Second, they cannot afford to be dishonest. An army officer enjoys his 
position for life, independent of changes in the administration and of 
fluctuations in his political or personal influence. He cannot, therefore, 
entertain the sentiments of the civil agent, who, enjoying his position 
for but a short time, takes advantage of the opportunity to help himself, 
feeling that, even if detected, his greatest punishment will be removal 
from an office which he would soon lose in the ordinary course of eyents. 
Not so with the officer. Detection of wrong in his case would mean, 
not quiet removal from his agentship, leaving him to resume his former 
life among his former friends, but it would mean a court-martial, 
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sentence and dismissal, not only from the agentship, but probably from 
the army, leaving him a ruined man, despised by his late companions 
and avoided by the world, for the story of his crime has been heralded 
forth and no one will have aught to do with the wretched criminal. 
On the one side, an officer-agent would have a life-long position, rank, 
honor, a fair record, the admiration of his fellow-men, and, in his old 
age, an assured and liberal pension to retire upon; on the other side, 
he would have the gain of a few hundred or thousand dollars, for which 
he would cast away the pearls just named and bring down upon himself 
in their stead loss of position, present infamy, lasting regret, and, in 
age, not the 


‘t Honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,”’ 


which he might have had, but the scorn and unfriendliness of the world 
and the bitter reproaches of himself, accompanied, perhaps, by poverty 
and want. With two such courses to decide between, can officers hesi- 
tate in making a choice? Will they dare to take the risk of committing 
a wrong with the inevitable results named staring them in the face? 
That few of them do commit any serious wrong in the way of frauds 
is proven by the fact that few of them have ever been detected, detec- 
tion being quite as easy, indeed, if not more so, in their case as in 
that of civil employees. They have everything to lose, while they have 
little to gain in any fraud which they could commit, so that even the 
few who might be disposed to take the risk, hesitate when they think 
‘of the possible consequences. It is for this reason that army and navy 
officers, as a class, are more honest than other men. The great majority 
of them are so as a matter of professional education and life-long prin- 
ciple, while the rest’ of them are so as a matter of personal interest ; 
they cannot be otherwise and remain officers, because all faithless ones 
are summarily court-martialed out of the service as soon as they are 
discovered. Under such circumstances, if army officers would not make 
honest Indian agents, no class of men on earth would. 

To manage the Indian agencies wisely and successfully, and thus 
secure an efficient administration of the service, requires, as before said, 
an intimate knowledge of the nature, wants, habits, and customs of the 
Indians. This knowledge can be derived, not from books nor from the 
lips of others, but only from personal observation and experience: Nor 
can it be acquired in a month nor from a single tribe. It requires years 
of service and study among many tribes to learn their varying personal 
peculiarities, which alone would enable one to know how to treat them 
(because the treatment which would make friends of one tribe would 
make enemies of another), while a knowledge of the country is more 
or less essential in many questions of government. Who possess this 
knowledge of the Indians and their country? Not the present agents, 
most assuredly ; all they know upon the subject being what they have 
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acquired during their short service in their own confined agency. Army 
officers and those who have spent years upon the plains are the only 
ones who, from their wide service and personal experience, can have such 
knowledge, and they are, therefore, the only persons who are properly 
qualified to manage those whom they so thoroughly understand.- 
Among the objections urged against placing the Indians under the 
management of the army may be noticed, first, the statement that the 
Indians are opposed to the change. Possibly ; but my, perhaps limited, 
experience tells me otherwise. As Secretary Schurz has objected to 
general charges and statements in connection with the Indian service, I 
will be as specific as the limits of this article permit. While on the 
plains, in 1876-77, I was for a short time with the Indian Treaty 
Commission, of which Bishop Whipple was a member. Upon one 
occasion, at the Standing Rock agency, several of the Indians, seeing 
me taking notes of the council proceedings, addressed me, in substance, 
as follows: “ We wish you would tell our Great Father, and put in the 
papers of the white people, what we say here. We wish our Great 
Father and the white people to know how badly we have been treated. 
The men they sent here were liars and thieves, who deceived them and 
wronged us. We don’t want to have any more to do with them, because 
we know they are bad men and cannot.be trusted. We wisli you to 
tell our Great Father that we are satisfied with the way we are treated 
now, and we wish he would let Colonel Johnson (the acting agent) stay 
with us.” Such was the general expression of sentiment at the Chey- 
enne, Red Cloud, Spotted Tail, and a couple of smaller agencies also, 
when the Indians referred to the agents’ management in the past and 
to the military management in the present ; army officers having tempo- 
rary charge of the agencies named, owing to the troubled condition of 
affairs at that time. It is possible, therefore, that the Indians may be 
opposed to the change, as is claimed by some reliably-informed (?) 
parties, but my personal experience gives me every reason to doubt it. 
A second objection is, that army officers are not qualified to, or will 
not, give the moral, mental, and industrial instruction necessary for the 
evangelization and civilization of the Indians, which instruction is the 
grand aim of the present system. Before answering this objection it 
might be asked, Are the present agents qualified for the task ; or do they 
perform it? In view of what has already been said in the preceding 
pages, it might be just as well not to say anything about the “moral” 
instruction which the agents have given or still give. The spectacle of 
an Indian agent undertaking the réle of a “ moral instructor” would be 
too much for a wicked world to gaze upon. I draw the veil. Upon 
the other points, a remark made by Mr. Schurz before the Congressional 
committee, previously referred to, may be quoted, to the effect that “not 
one army officer in a thousand would like to teach Indian children to 
read and write, or Indian men to sow and reap.” Does Mr. Schurz 
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mean to intimate by this that the civil agents teach, or like to teach, 
the Indians these things? If he does, I can tell him very flatly, from 
a personal knowledge of the subject which is much more extensive than 
his, that they do not ; and it is not at all creditable to him that he should 
attempt to make so cheap a point in the controversy. I admit that 
army officers would not like to personally teach Indian children and 
men, just as the civil agents neither teach, nor like to teach, them,— 
simply because they are not employed, and are not supposed to act, as 
teachers,—and it must be confessed that the dislike is a natural one, 
which most men would be apt to entertain. If Mr. Schurz is not 
already aware of the fact, I will inform him that by its various treaties 
with the Indians the government has promised to appoint school- 
teachers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and farmers at the different agencies ; 
these men—not thé agents—to give instruction to the Indians in their 
several callings. 

A Mr. A. B. Meacham testified before the same committee that “a 
graduate of West Point knew nothing of the practical use of the scythe 
or of building fences, etc., which was almost absolutely necessary for an 
Indian agent.” It is a great disappointment to an inquiring people 
that Mr. Meacham did not state in his testimony how much the civil 
agents know about those things. Possibly he was afraid that they 
knew so little about them that it would not be policy for him to ex- 
pose the fact. I will therefore state for him that it would puzzle many 
agents to tell what a scythe is for, anyhow, while many others could 
readily be induced to believe that fences grow from some sort of knot- 
hole seed. As it is, his statement that the practical knowledge re- 
ferred to is almost absolutely necessary for an Indian agent, is about the 
strongest point he could make against the present agents, because no 
sane person, knowing the kind of men who are appointed, believes for 
a moment that they are at all gifted in that respect. But, as has been 
explained, they are not really supposed to have a thorough practical 
knowledge of the industries named; teachers and practical men are 
appointed to give the necessary instruction to the Indians, the agents 
having only to see that these subordinates attend to the duties assigned 
them. It cannot be denied that for this routine of supervision the 
army officers are quite as well qualified as any class of civilians. In- 
deed, it may be truly said that they are better qualified for such duty, 
on account of being accustomed to supervise soldiers and workmen at 
military posts, and on military works of all kinds, and because their 
discipline demands strict attention to duty by those under them. Be- 
sides this, their high technical and scientific education qualifies them 
in an eminent degree for undertaking works of local improvement for 
the benefit of the agency proper or of the Indians, which ordinary 
civilians would not be qualified for. 

A third objection to the proposed transfer is the statement that the 
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army would manage the Indians by mere brute force, keeping them in 
humiliating subjugation, and making no effort to Christianize them or 
to teach them the industrial arts. Secretary Schurz says that such 
would be the result of army management, “for the simple reason that it 
is their business to keep the peace and prevent troublesome tribes from 
getting into mischief.” Precisely; and the country at large will be very 
apt to exclaim that that is just what we want,—peace and the preven- 
tion of further trouble, after which Christianity and the industrial arts 
can be hopefully taught when the Indians are in a more favorable frame 
of mind and physical condition to receive them. In considering this 
subject, one paramount fact must be kept prominently in view: the 
fact that the Indians, like all barbarous people, are naturally wild and 
warlike, and must be treated accordingly. With them, a settled habita- 
tion is exceedingly irksome ; peace is an inglorious waste of time; and 
industrial employment is the occupation of women. Such are the facts, 
and it is useless to argue against them. We cannot change the nature 
of such a people so completely, in one year or in ten years, as to convert 
them from a nomadic, barbarous tribe to a settled, civilized community, 
and any attempt of over-zealous theorists to do it will end only in dis- 
appointment, if not in disaster. Any one conversant with the history 
of such attempts in the past can cite many instances, some of them very 
amusing, in support of this statement. The Indians may be bribed by 
presents of cattle, wagons, and houses to settle down quietly for a short 
time, but the restraints of the new life are soon thrown off and the 
freedom of the old resumed. Force is the only argument the Indian 
will heed, and it is therefore necessary to maintain a display of force in 
order to preserve his submission. The Interior Department has not 
such force; the War Department has. 

The fear that the army would manage the Indians cruelly, or, as 
Mr. Hayt intimates, that they would act like masters towards slaves, is 
based upon the assumption that army officers are butchers and slave- 
drivers. Do they act in such manner towards those already under their 
command as to give reasonable ground for such assumption? Every 
one who knows anything about military rule knows that officers not 
only do not, but dare not, exceed the laws of humanity in the treatment 
of those under them. The strong arm of a court-martial is ever ready 
to punish an offender in such a case as quickly as in any other ; so that, 
even if an officer were occasionally inclined to act with undue harsh- 
ness, he would hesitate when he reflected upon the possible consequences 
to himself if his conduct became known to his superior, or even to his 
brother, officers. It is needless to discuss this point further, however. 
The assumption is as baseless as it is unjust, as every reasonable person 
knows. In education, culture, and refinement our army officers are ad- 
mittedly the equals of the highest in the land, and to intimate that such 
men would be guilty of ordering or permitting any form of cruelty to 
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be practiced, or would keep those under them ini humiliating servitude, 
is an insult to our common human nature. It cannot be seriously 
thought that army officers would manage the Indians by any exer- 
cise of physical force; the moral effect of the presence of the troops— 
or, if they were not present, the knowledge that they could be called 
into service directly under the agent’s command—-would in nearly all 
cases be sufficient to preserve the peace and to deter the discontented 
spirits from creating serious trouble. Having thus secured peace (which 
even Mr. Schurz admits that the army could do), and with a thoroughly 
honest and efficient management of the agency, the Christianization of 
the Indians and their gradual advancement in cattle-raising, agriculture, 
and the industrial arts could be carried on by the proper men quite as 
successfully under an army agent as under a civil one. 

Secretary Schurz, in speaking of this hoped-for advancement and pros- 
perity of the Indians, says: “The interests of the army might not be 
identical with that prosperity.” If the Secretary intended the intima- 
tion which these words convey, it is difficult to fitly characterize its un- 
charitableness and unmitigated falsity. Such a statement or intimation 
could come only from one who is profoundly ignorant of the experi- 
ence and sentiments of the army. If Mr. Schurz, or any of those who 
echo his words, were to pass through an Indian campaign,—to learn what 
the reality is, and what the officers and troops think of it,—his thoughts 
upon the subject of “identical interests” would undergo a wondrous 
change. In such a case he would learn that an Indian campaign is 
but a long experience of weary marching, ceaseless watching, hard living, 
constant exposure, and every form of sickness, suffering, and death, the 
officers and troops continually bewailing over the campaign and cursing 
the men and the causes that brought it upon them. Little pleasure 
as there is in it, there is even less glory to be obtained from it. Why 
should the army seek to create, or to keep alive, Indian troubles when 
they have nothing to gain, but everything to suffer, and perhaps to lose, 
in suppressing them? They do not seek it,—as I can affirm without 
qualification, from personal experience in campaigning and from a 
knowledge of the sentiments of the officers on the plains. On the 
contrary, they earnestly desire peace, for personal, if for no higher, con- 
siderations, and it is because they entertain such a desire that they are 
anxious to obtain direct control over the Indians, in order that they may 
secure that which they cannot secure otherwise. The prosperity of the 
Indians and the welfare of the army being dependent upon the preser- 
vation of peace, it must be conceded that the interests of the two are 
“identical,” and not conflicting, as Mr. Schurz so ungenerously inti- 
mates ; it is the present system of Indian management that is in conflict 
with the interests, not only of the Indians, but of all concerned. 


JAMES JOSEPH TALBOT. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WE trust that the initial number of THe Unirep SERVICE quar- 
terly will be accepted as the best explanation that could be given 
of its scope and character, leaving little to be said in advocacy of its 
claims to consideration. While THe Untrep SERVICE will, as its name 
indicates, be devoted specially to the interests of the army and navy 
of the United States and kindred services, it will at the same time give 
articles of such general interest as to command the attention of all 
classes of readers. To fulfill the mission thus outlined, we will pub- 
lish articles from the pens of the best writers in the army and navy, as 
well as from many of the most distinguished volunteer officers of the 
late war, and eminent writers in civil life, upon all matters of per- 
manent concern or passing interest which may be within the scope of 
the quarterly. An important feature in our plan is the publication 
in each number of one or more articles translated from foreign military 
and naval journals. 


CoNGRESS AND THE SERVICES.—The convening of Congress is the 
signal for a closer scrutiny than usual of the records of the day by 
those connected with the defenses of the country. To them the pro- 
ceedings of lesser legislatures are matters of very slight importance. 
Officers, soldiers, sailors, marines, contractors, camp-followers, and, of 
late years, many red men, no longer “untutored,” being more or less 
interested in legislation proposed, or enacted, which may concern them, 
turn their eyes toward Washington, and watch eagerly first for the 
message of the President and the accompanying reports of the Secre- 
taries and chiefs of bureaux of their respective departments, and then 
for the action of committees and the various speeches and votes upon 
bills introduced and considered. 

Of late years the approval of the Executive has been so seldom 
withheld from military and naval measures duly passed, that the rela- 
tion between Congress and the army and navy is become exceedingly 
direct and intimate, and a favorable or adverse report by a committee 
is regarded as of great significance, and accepted as, in effect, so binding 
upon the body which created the committee as to determine its action 
and strongly presage the future. Thus, interest may be said to focus 
itself upon the several committees upon military, naval, and Indian 
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affairs, and the sub-committees on appropriations, and much anxiety is 
naturally felt, since it has become fashionable to assault and dismember, 
to learn their composition and temperament. 

In the Forty-fifth Congress, which gathered on Monday, December 
2, 1878, to hold its second session, the above-named committees of the 
Senate and House differ, fortunately, in political complexion,—the one 
being Republican and the other Democratic,—and, of the latter, the 
military committee has exhibited a hostility toward the army which 
would have been most ruinous had it not been held in check by the 
Senate. This conflict of views and wishes caused some very important 
legislation to be decided by hasty compromises in conference, and the 
closing hours of the last session witnessed the virtual abolition of certain 
allowances which have been granted to the army and marine corps since 
the last century, and the constitution of a joint committee, consisting 
of three Senators and five Representatives, with an officer of the army 
specially detailed as recorder, or military secretary and adviser, to 
mature during the recess a bill for the reorganization of the army.’ 
This committee held its first meetings during the latter part of July at 
the White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, and adjourned to meet at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New York, November 19, which it did, 
and then further adjourned to meet in Washington, in December, to 
complete its report. The sessions were all secret, and the public has 
had to content itself with the information that they were peaceful and 
business-like. At this writing, it is reported that the staff corps have 
been most severely dealt with, and that the line and its interests have 
not suffered. A few days more will tell the whole story. We have 
recited this matter somewhat at length, because of the very important 
bearing and influence it may have upon the future of the military 
service. 

The naval committee of the House, headed by Hon. W. C. Whit- 
thorne, of Tennessee, has promised much, but done little, either of 
benefit or injury, to that branch of the service, and under his leader- 
ship it will probably die without. other cause for gratitude than its 
inaction. Few committees ever possessed themselves by inquiry and 
diligent investigation of such vast masses of information regarding 
naval affairs as this one has done, and it may be thatthe overloading 
brought about a dyspeptic condition, which prevented assimilation and 
its products. It certainly has disappointéd every one who noted the 
vigor with which it began its labors. 

1 Senators A. E. Burnside, Rhode Island; P. B. Plumb, Kansas (Republicans) ; 
and M. C. Butler, of South Carolina (Democrat), and the following members of the 
House: Messrs. H. B. Bunning, Ohio; G. G. Dibrell, Tennessee; and E. S. Bragg, 
of Wisconsin (Democrats) ; and Messrs. H. B. Strait, Minnesota; and Harry White, 
Pennsylvania (Republicans), composed the committee. General Burnside, Butler, 


and White were known to be friendly to the army, and Generals Banning and 
Bragg bitterly hostile. Politically, the committee was evenly divided. 
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An analysis of the fall elections for members of the next Congress 
shows beyond question that the country neither shares nor indorses the 
cry of reduction of forces, already incommensurate with the size and 
dignity of the nation, which has been raised and maintained by mistaken 
demagogues; and if the wishes of the people are respected, we may 
look hereafter for such legislation as will at least preserve the army at 
twenty-five thousand effectives, and make them of all ranks and grades 
efficient in physique, morals, armament, and equipment to the highest 
degree. 


THE preliminary details of its organization having been effected during 
the past few months, the Military Service Institution of the United 
States is now prepared to carry out the objects of its formation. It 
is a source of great surprise that this movement, the professional ad- 
vantages of which are so apparent, should have been so long delayed, 
particularly in view of the success which has attended the Naval Ser- 
vice Institution of the United States and the Royal United Service 
Institution of Great Britain. Now that the movement has at last been 
made, and the permanent organization been effected, it.is gratifying to 
notice the wide degree of interest felt in the subject, as manifested by 
the large and rapidly-increasing list of membership. There is no good 
reason why every officer in the army should not become a member of 
the Institution, and if its design and benefits were fully understood and 
appreciated, there is no doubt that such would soon be the case. The 
resulting advantages to the service from such an organization of the 
officers, uniting to discuss professional matters and to listen to the 
reading of professional papers, and the value of a large military library 
and museum, which form part of the scheme, cannot be easily calculated 
by any one who takes merely a superficial view of the matter; the 
effects upon the service at large, if not upon the individual officers, are 
as deep as they are far-reaching, and form an important factor in modern 
military education. The proposition to expand the Military Institution 
into a United Service Institution, to include the navy, militia, and ex- 
officers of all the services, regular and volunteer, is a wise one, and 
it is to be hoped that it may soon become an accomplished fact. There 
can be no doubt that such a unity of work and sentiment between, the 
three services would be for the best interests of all concerned. 


AmonG the many department and bureau reports which have issued 
from Washington, none possess a more peculiar interest than the report 
of the General Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service, showing the 
operations of that service for the last fiscal year. The statistics given 
form the most melancholy reading, but as it is only by bringing this 
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vital subject prominently before the public that its importance can be 
made known,—the good which the service has accomplished in the 
past, and the greater good which it can accomplish in the future under 
favorable auspices,—the following brief summary of facts deserves earn- 
est consideration: During the year there were 169 disasters to vessels 
reported by the district superintendents ; of this number there were 59 
cases of total loss of vessel and cargo. The total value of property in- 
volved was $2,622,335, of which $1,094,975 was saved, and $1,527,360 
lost. ‘Out of 1611 persons on board of the different vessels, 1390 were 
rescued ; and of the 221 who were lost, 183 perished at the wrecks 
of the United States steamer “Huron” and the steamer “ Metropolis.” 
Five of the cases which were attended with loss of life occurred at 
seasons when the appropriations did not admit of the stations being 
open for service, and two et such distances from stations as to prevent 
- early and efficient assistance: In the seven disasters referred to, 197 
persons perished, leaving the loss of life where the efforts of the service 
were available at only 31, out of a total of 1611. This result is simply 
marvelous, when all the circumstances are considered, and is the noblest 
eulogy which could be written upon the value and efficiency of the 
service. It is gratifying to be able to record that the claims of the Life- 
Saving Service are at last recognized by Congress, which has made 
reasonable appropriations for its extension, and consequently its increased 
efficiency, impelled thereto by the warning lessons of the past, in the 
amount of property and the number of lives which have been lost on 
our coasts, but which might have been saved had proper provision been 
made in the premises. 


In compliance with the instructions of a general order, issued from the 
headquarters of the army last May, schools have now been established 
at all the military posts in the United States for the instruction of the 
soldiers and soldiers’ children. The vast importance of this measure 
renders it worthy of more than passing notice, so that it may not be 
altogether inappropriate or uninteresting to explain the plan and ob- 
jects of the school system adopted for the benefit of those who are not 
already acquainted with the facts. A board of officers was appointed 
to consider and report what steps should be taken to carry out the pro- 
visions of the section of the revised statute which already provided for 
post schools. The report which this board submitted is substantially 
as follows: The Quartermaster’s Department shall erect at all posts and 
permanent camps a building suitable for school purposes, and shall 
supply the necessary chairs, tables, desks, lamps, black-boards, books, 
and book-shelves. The teachers shall be detailed from the enlisted men; 
they shall receive the extra-duty pay of thirty-five cents per day while 
serving as teachers, and be relieved from the performance of ordinary 
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post duties. It shall be compulsory for all soldiers’ children at the 
post to attend school, but attendance is optional with officers’ children 
and with the soldiers. Attendance is not made compulsory with the 
latter for certain wise reasons. (It is gratifying to be able to state that, 
as a rule, the soldiers have gladly availed themselves of the educational 
facilities afforded them, and have generally made the most satisfactory 
progress in their studies.) The men’s schools shall be held at night, 
when attendance will not interfere with their post duties. The studies 
prescribed are spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and the history of 
the United States. The post commander is to have direct supervision 
of the school, and see that its mission is properly fulfilled by both 
teachers and pupils. Such is the plan submitted and now in operation 
at all the posts where practicable. It has already proven successful be- 
yond the most‘sanguine expectations, the men generally taking a degree 
of interest in the matter which was scarcely anticipated. The result- 
ing advantages of this education of the soldiers and their children to 
the army and to the country cannot be exaggerated, and they are so 
apparent that they need not be detailed here. It is to be hoped that 
Congress will see the wisdom of making a liberal appropriation to 
enable the Quartermaster’s Department to provide the necessary school- 
houses, books, furniture, and libraries called for by the plan of organi- 
zation, and thus increase the efficiency of a system the success of which is 
already assured. Too much credit cannot be given to General McCook— 
who has most appropriately béen appointed Inspector of Post-Schools— 
for the deep practical interest which he has taken in the subject, and for 
the progress which, chiefly under his direction, has already been made 
in carrying out the details of the system. 


A RECENT and important development in naval construction is to be 
found in the plans of H. B. M. 8. “ Inflexible,” which, if it prove to 
be all that is claimed for it with such apparent reason, is destined to 
exert a radical influence upon the naval architecture of the future. 
Strangely enough, the most prominent feature of this plan is a return 
to the old principle of broad beam in proportion to length, the “Inflex- 
ible” having a breadth of 75 feet and a length of 324 feet. As one 
account states, she has “seemingly lost no valuable quality from her 
enormous beam, but she is apparently, on an all-important point, supe- 
rior to some of the finest ironclads in the navy.” Her displacement is 
11,500 tons, but her engines only slightly exceed in power those of the 
“ Alexandria,” of 9492 tons, and of the “Sultan,” of 9286 tons, are 
proportionately weaker than those of other vessels, and are actually less 
powerful than those of the “ Neptune,” of 9000 tons. Notwithstand- 
ing these apparent disadvantages, she made an average of 14} knots an 
hour on her trial trip. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Memoir or WM. F. Bartiettr. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

The gripe and guard of a drawn sword stamped in gold upon the back, and a 
dove bearing an olive branch impressed upon one side, indicate, in symbols brief, the 
character of the hero of a modest little book which records for the instruction of 
youth and the perusal of admiring men the story of a short but most eventful and 
distinguished American life. Few things are more gratifying to the reviewer than 
to find his labor one in which casual inspection gives way to absorbing interest, 
and in following the career of Brevet Major-General William Francis Bartlett, 
United States Volunteers, from the Junior class in Harvard College, in the beginning 
of the year 1861, until Sunday, the 17th day of December, 1876, when he called 
around him his beloved family and faithful friends and bade them a last farewell, 
he not only fails to note the flight of time, but feels grateful for the cause. Stony 
must be the heart of the reader who rises from this book without feeling himself a 
better man for having opened it, and oblivious the mind that is not filled with wonder 
at the heroism, gallantry, patriotism, suffering, generosity, candor, and grand en- 
durance of this noble fellow-being. It has been said that ‘the Massachusetts of 
this generation has bred no more heroic character’’ than now lies buried in the beau- 
tiful cemetery at Pittsfield, and to this verdict we have no exception to take. 

Soldiers of our greatest war can revel in the contents of this volume as the stricken 
revel in the luxury of grief. Scarcely a page that does not link the memory to 
it, and bring back keen and proud recollections of those red-letter days. From 
captain at twenty-one to colonel at twenty-two, and from brigade to division at 
twenty-five, is in itself astounding, and when we are told that one leg carried him 
onward from the 24th of April, 1862, to his capture in the débris of the mine at 
Petersburg, where his troops fought the enemy with bayonets and bottles after their 
ammunition was exhausted, we are speechless. Why ever again go beyond the limits 
of this fair land for an example of military bravery and devotion ? 

General Bartlett is recorded as having been born in Haverhill, Mass., June 6, 
1840. He married Miss Mary Agnes Pomeroy, in Pittsfield, on Oct. 14, 1865, and 
left six little children. Business misfortunes and broken health marked the last 
years of his life, and he had to face the prospect of leaving his darling wife and 
precious offspring utterly unprovided for. But a nobler patrimony than wealth 
was his to give, and with a soldierly instinct which never deserted him, the still 
young man took from his shoulder-straps four silver stars. One he gave to each of 
his three sons, and the fourth to ‘“‘his most valued friend,’’? whom we believe and 
trust was Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Winthrop Palfrey, formerly of the Twentieth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, his biographer, the author of this book, or rather the 
skillful artist who has strung upon a silken string the glistening pearls which bear 
undeviating testimony to the inherent worth of ‘‘ Frank’’ Bartlett. . 


Tue Conquest oF New Mexico anp Catirornia. By P. Sr. Gro. Cooxz, 
Brigadier, Brevet Major-General, U.S.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
In the ‘‘ Conquest of New Mexico and California,” the author, who was ‘there 
to see’’ what he describes, discourses very pleasantly of General Kearny’s occupa- 
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tion of the territory known as ‘‘ New Mexico,’’ and the subsequent march to the 
Pacific. It seems almost incredible that any combination of circumstances, or 
preternatural daring and will, added to discipline of any excellence whatever, 
should have made at one stroke, and without solicitation or assent on the part of the 
eighty thousand aliens, such us these New Mexicans, citizens of the United States ! 
Yet, if all issues await only ‘the hour and the man,’’ General Kearny proved 
himself the man in the crisis, and took advantage of ‘ the hour,’’ as must all men that 
crave success. In candor let it be stated, that the author further records that these 
‘citizens’’ required a trifling chastisement to make the “lesson of liberty perfect,’”’ 
but this detracts nothing from the dash of the first enterprise. 

The descriptions in the book are graphic, the personal reminiscences are inter- 
esting, and the attention paid to the nature of the country traversed is conclusive 
evidence of the careful observation of the writer. The inhabitants, the productions, 
the manners and customs of the people encountered on the way, are so presented as 
to add materially to a clear comprehension of the nature of Kearny’s unprecedented 
undertaking ; and the whole story or history is related in an easy, conversational style, 
except in the matter of duly dignified official documents, so that it is not difficult to 
fancy one’s self ‘‘ following the drum’’ in that triumphal march to the sea. Those 
whose interest in political and military affairs dates back to the years of our unpleas- 
antness with Mexico, will find that the ‘‘ Conquest of New Mexico” has a charm 
‘‘ for memory’s sake,” and those to whom such troubles, ancient already in this brand- 
new country, are history only, will add to their stock of knowledge in an altogether 
thornless way, by reading this soldier’s narrative of, brave soldiers’ deeds. 


“Sonra.” From the French of Henri Grévillee By Mary NAL SHERWOOD. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

‘Sonia’ is a Russian story, exquisitely told, and, while highly artistic in its 
plan and its delineations, is natural enough to convince the reader that it is a 
faithful portraiture of the domestic life so charmingly represented. Sonia, although 
not a serf (since Boris devoutly exclaims, ‘‘ Thank God, there are no longer any 
serfs in Russia!”’), ‘‘ enjoys’ a ‘‘ free’ serfdom painful to contemplate, until Boris 
takes her from the house of bondage to his own mother’s care. When, inlater 
days, she goes with Boris, ‘‘to wait upon him,” as Dacha words it, she lives her 
work-day romance, happy in serving her benefactor, and, pure as the snows of her 
own Russia, unconscious of the judgment of “ the evil-thinking world.”” The whole 
story is tender and pathetic, and its characters are well drawn: General Goréline, 
who forsakes his ‘‘ part of silence’ only to befriend Sonia; Madame, his paradoxi- 
cal wife, lavish yet niggardly, suave yet brutal ; Lydie, worthy daughter of such a 
mother; the philosophic Prince Armianof, who abandons his courtship with inimi- 
table sang-froid; Vurvara, the tutor’s gentle mother ; Eugene, l’enfant terrible of 
the Goréline household, all are admirably portrayed. As for Boris and Sonia, one 
must read the book itself to appreciate the delicate coloring of the story of Boris 
the tutor and savant, and Sonia his handmaiden. 


Tue “ Avon” SHAKESPEARE. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 

This is a large octavo volume, beautifully illustrated, and prefaced by a life of 
Shakespeare by John S. Hart, and description of the plots of his plays. The text 
is that of Clark and Wright. The type is very clear, and the paper excellent. 
The glossary at the back of the book affurds all necessary information. The index 
to familiar passages and alphabetical index of the characters are valuable features 
of this very admirable volume, which is sold at the low price of $3. 


BETWEEN THE GatEs. By BensamiIn F. Taytor. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

A record of an overland journey, with a description of sights and scenes in 
California. As the country is already surfeited with books of European travel,— 
written by amiable individuals who travel much and see little, and whose only provo- 
cation for inflicting a book of their ‘experiences’ upon an unoffending people 
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is the melancholy fact that it is ‘the fashion’? to do so,—in like manner we are in 
danger of soon being surfeited with books of overland travel. As in everything 
else, however, there is always room for a good book upon either of these subjects, 
and we may, perhaps, make such exception in favor of ‘‘ Between the Gates.” It 
is written in an entertaining style, the pen-pictures which it presents being free-hand 
sketches rather than highly-finished engravings. They therefore possess a greater 
interest for the ordinary reader than would more ambitious efforts. The book alto- 
gether is above the average of its class, although laboring under the encumbrance 
of a number of poor wood-cuts. 


Tue FiresipE ENcycLoPzxpia oF PorETry. Comprising the Best Poems of the 

most Famous Writers, English and American. Compiled and edited by HENRY 

T. Coatss. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

The comprehensive character of this work may be best learned from a statement 
of the fact that it is a volume of nearly 1000 double-column pages, comprising 1205 
poems by 893 authors. The selections, which, it may be said, include all of the 
most popular of the shorter poems in the language,—from Chaucer to Bret Harte,— 
are given in their entirety,—a feature which will be appreciated by those who have 
experienced the aggravation of referring to a work for a certain poem and finding that 
it contains only a single quotation therefrom, In the appendix are numerous notes, 
which will be found of great value to the student in giving the history and an ex- 
planation of many of the poems. The book is handsomely gotten up, typographi- 
cally, and is further enriched by a number of fine steel-plate engravings. ‘The 
Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry” is a valuable addition to the published works 
of the day. 


CurrENT Discussion. A Collection from the Chief English Essays on Questions 
of the Time. Edited by Epwarp L. Buriinaame. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

It was pre-eminently a happy thought which prompted the publication in 
enduring form of the ablest critical and controversial essays from the English 
periodicals of the day, thus bringing them within the ken of the popular eye, which 
otherwise would never see them. The first volume of what it is proposed shall form 
a series has for its distinctive title and subject-matter ‘‘ International Politics,’’ 
presenting papers on “‘ The Russians, the Turks, and the Bulgarians,’’ by Archibald 
Forbes; “ Montenegro,” by the Hon. W. E. Gladstone; “The Political Destiny of 
Canada,”’ by Prof. Goldwin Smith ; ‘‘ The Stability of the British Empire in India,”’ 
by Prof. S. J. Owen, and five other important articles upon political questions of 
current interest. The volumes which are to form the series will be found invaluable 
by all who desire to keep informed upon the history and literature of the present, 
but who have not the time nor, indeed, the means to obtain such information from 
many seattered periodicals. 


A Masque or Ports. No Name Sertizs. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

When one thinks of the amount of poetry written, the wonder grows that there 
should be anything in the poetical line unevolved from the human brain; yet, year 
and year, new books unfold to the reading world verses of all forms and fashions. 
The present volume contains ‘‘Guy Vernon, a Novelette in Verse,’’ a curious and 
disagreeable narration, with a Don Juan swing in the measure, that only makes the 
‘« Novelette’”’ worse ; ‘* Benedicam Domino,” a strong pathetic poem of three verses ; 
‘¢ Provencal Lovers,’’ quite amorous, and altogether profane in its ‘‘ resolutions” ; 
‘My Lady’s Voice,” a sonnet of mystic conceit ; ‘* A Mood of Cleopatra’’; ‘ Hus- 
band and Wife,’’ and other fair imitations of the old ballad style; ‘* Not Lost,” a 
sonnet of tender faith and resignation ; a fragment entitled ‘ Success,’’ in which 
the beauty of the fancy is marred by two prosaic words, ‘‘ comprehend” and ‘ defi- 
nition,’ and various poems of various metre that, perhaps, a second reading may 
pronounce of more than average merit. Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, may all be 
represented in the ‘‘ Masque of Poets,” but we doubt it. 





